















































HE world famous Conn instruments can now be had in colors! The 
beautiful new polychrome finish; rich purple, wonderful shades of 
rose, green or blue; a striking black and silver combination—in fact 
most any color one may desire. 
Think of the opportunities for you with a saxophone in colors! What a 
novelty for soloist, popular orchestra, or on the stage! Remember, 
exclusive features make the Conn saxophone easiest of all to play—you 
can learn a tune in one hour. 
Strikingly different, yet with the same wonderful tone and mechanism 
which has made the Conn saxophones choice of the world’s greatest 
artists. CC. G. Conn is the world’s largest producer of Saxophones. 
Create a sensation. Be first in your community to have a Conn saxo- 
phone in color. Write now for details; no obligation. 


Complete sets of Conn instruments in color 
can be provided for orchestras or bands. 


728CONNBLDG. C.G.CONN,LTD. — ELKHART, INDIANA 


Conn New York Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St Conn Chicago Co., 62 E. Van Buren St 
Conn Detroit Co., 243 E. Grand River Ave Conn Seattle Co., 1009 Third Ave 

Conn New Orleans Co., 317 Baronne St. Conn Portland Co., 127 Tenth St. (Ore ) 
Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron Road. Conn Atlanta Co., Auburn & Ivy Sts. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 














\ What 


~ does the summer sun 
do to your complexion? 


VACATION days in the open—burning sun on 

the water, hot, dusty breezes on shore. Can 
you swim, can you motor, can you take long 
hikes without fear of a reddened, coarsened skin? 


You can protect your skin from sunburn and 
freckles—you can guard your complexion from 
the coarsening effects of sun, dust and wind if 
you adopt the regular use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 


Not only does Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
protect the skin—it preserves the complexion, 
for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that actually ‘‘tones-up,”’ 
revitalizes, the. clogged, sluggish tissues of the 
skin. 


Begin the use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
today. You will find that it will soon soothe 
away redness and roughness, banish slight im- 
perfections—that its regular use will protect 
your skin from the ravages of hot sun and dusty 
wind, will keep your complexion as soft and 
clear as you always would like to have it. 


Suggestions for promoting skin health 


For the most effective way in which to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream read Health Hints, 
the little booklet packed with every jar. It has 
been prepared by specialists to insure that you 
get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the fullest 
possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent 
or the one-dollar size. Begin at once its regular 
use—you will be delighted with the results. 
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Posed by Constance Talmadge in “Two Weeks,” a First National 
motion picture. Miss Talmadge is one of many attractive women 
of the screen who use and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for 
promoting beauty of complexion. 


— f 22'S 
Coieine 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of ume. Four 
tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 


“Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizing the natural 
color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark — 50c. 





Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse — an attractive, new 
souvenir packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. Mail the 
coupon below with a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty 
Purse for your hand bag. 


| Ingrams 
=O 





Milkweed 
Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
3 Established 1885 


Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please -find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an ciderdown powder pad, 
sample packets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s 
Rouge and Zodenta Tooth pe ses a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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PHOTOPLAY saves millions of 
hours of precious human lifetime 
every month. 


PHOTOPLAY saves millions of 
dollars for the American public 
every month. 


An exaggeration? Not at all. 


On a very conservative estimate, twelve million people 
attend motion picture theatres in the United States every 
day. They pay all the way from ten cents to two dollars for 
admission. ‘The average price is about twenty-five cents. 
Three million dollars a day—nearly a billion a year. 


At least a third of the pictures produced are not worth 
seeing — that’s a fair estimate. They are certainly not 
worth paying your money to see. 


PHOTOPLAY’S review department, ‘The Shadow 
Stage,’’ tells two million people every month what is 
worth while in pictures. They attend motion picture 
theatres on an average of three times a week. 


They follow the advice of the PHOTOPLAY reviewers. 
It is the answer to thatquestion asked every night in count- 
less homes—“I wonder if that picture is worth seeing?” 


READ “THE SHADOW STAGE” 


and save your motion picture time and money 
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llondertul New Complexion Clay y 






Unmasks Jour Hidden Beauty ! 


Marvelous Discovery Absorbs 
Every Blemish and Impurity 


of the Skin 


ENEATH the most unsightly com- 
plexion, beneath the most persistent 
blackheads and pimples and blem- 

ishes, there is a skin as soft and smooth and 
charming as a child’s! Every woman has a 
beautiful complexion, and she can find it 
at once if she will only remove the film of 
dust and dead skin-scales that are clogging 
and stifling the pores. 


The face is a mass of interwoven muscular 
fibers overlaid with soft, delicate membranes 
called the skin. These membranes expel 
acids and impurities, and are provided by 
nature with millions of tiny pores for the 
purpose. When dust clogs up these pores 
and stifles them, the acids and impurities 
remain in the skin. They form blackheads, 
pimples, blemishes. 


Yet under the most unwholesome disfig- 
urements, under the most coarse and sallow 
skin, there is exquisite beauty! Remove the 
dead scales on the surface, remove the blem- 
ishes and impurities beneath the surface— 
and the complexion will be left soft and 
smooth, tingling with the freshness of youth 
and beauty! 


This New Discovery Clears and 
Beautifies the Skin at Once 


Science has found that there is only one nat- 
ural, scientific way to remove the blemishes 
and impurities at once, revealing the beauti- 
ful complexion underneath. A wonderful 
new discovery actually accomplishes this in 
a few minutes. Almost while you wait the 
hidden beauty of your complexion is brought 
to the surface! 


This new discovery has been given the 
most appropriate name of Domino Com- 
plexion Clay. It is not a cosmetic; it isnot 
a skin-tonic. You do not have to wait for 
a The soft, pliant, cream-like clay 

applied to the face with the finger tips. 
it dries and hardens. And as it hardens, 
it draws out every skin impurity with gentle 
firmness. When it is removed, the skin 
beneath is found to be smooth and clear and 
beautiful. 


When the fine, delicately-scented clay is 
applied every pore in the skin hungrily 
absorbs the nourishing skin foods it con- 
tains. There is a cool, tingling sensation 
as the clay dries and hardens. And as 
it hardens you will feel the millions of tiny 
pores breathing, giving up the impurities 
that clogged them, freeing themselves of 
the self-poisons that caused the pimples 
and blackheads. 

The clay remains on the face only a short 
time. You may read or relax while the 
beauty mask is doing its work—you may 

even go about your house- 





How the Domino 
Complexion Clay 
Works 


Never before has the 
attainment of a smooth, 
clear complexion been as 
simple, as instantaneous 
as now. Domino Com- 


follows: 


most amazing discoveries 
known to 
chemistry. 
aration of 


It is a prep- 
wonderful 


potency, and it brings 
new life and youth to 
every skin cell and pore. 
Domino Complexion 
Clay does not cover up 
or hide the defects. It 
removes them—at once. 


do as it agrees. 





OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Complexion Clay to 
be absolutely harmless and a beautifier 
of marvelous potency. 
is backed by a million dollar bank as 


State Bank of Philadelphia 


1 _— f th TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
plexion ay is one of the This is to certify that DOMINO 
$10,000, ‘Out of this special fund this 
j 1 ut of t special fund this 
science and Bank is authorized and does hereby 
guarantee to return to any customer the 
total amount of his purchase at any time 
within 30 days, if the goods purchased 
are not entirely satisfactory in every 
way, or if DOMINO HOUSE fails to 


Yours very truly, 


Athans, ee 


hold tasks. A warm 
towel applied to the face 
will soften the clay and 
you will be able to roll it 
off easily with your fin- 
gers. And as it comes 
off, every blemish and 
impurity will come off 
with it, every blackhead 
and pimplehead will van- 
ish in the magical clay! 
The skin beneath will 
be left as soft and smooth 
and satiny as a child’s 


This guarantee 


Special 
Introductory Offer 
Every woman owes it to 
herself to try this remarka- 


ble new Domino Complexion 
Clay, to see for herself how 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








The marvelous new Domino 
Complexion Clay removes all 
blemishes and impurities as 
though they were some useless 
mask, and the wholesome, youth- 
ful beauty of the complexion is 
revealed underneath. It does not 
cover up blemishes. It removes 
them—AT ONCE. 


beautiful her complexion can really be, to bring 
her own charming youthfulness to the surface. As 
this preparation cannot be obtained anywhere but 
direct from Domino House, we are making the very 
special offer of sending a jar on free trial to any one 
sending the coupon below to us at once. 


Don't send any money—just the coupon with your 
name and address. A jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay will be sent to you promptly. Pay the postman 
only $1.95 (plus the few cents postage)when it is in 
your hands. This special reduced price is made for 
introductory purposes for a short time only. The 
regular price is $3.50—but if you take advantage 
of this offer at once you pay only $1.95 (plus postage) 
and in addition you have the guaranteed privilege 
of returning the jar and having your money promptly 
refunded if you are not delighted after the first 
application. 


Take advantage of our special free-to-your door 
offer. Mail this coupon at once, and get your jar of 
Domino Complexion pe before the present supply 
is exhausted. Many will have to be kept waiting. 
Mail the coupon NOW! Address Domino House, 
Dept. 267, 269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Domino House, Dept. 267 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50 jar of your Domino 
Complexion Clay. I will pay the postman $1.95 plus 
postage. Although I am benefiting by the special 
introductory cut price, Iam nevertheless purchasing 
the first jar with the absolutely guaranteed privilege 
of returning it within 10 days and you agree to refund 
my money if I am not delighted with the results in 


every way. I am to be the sole judge. 

» 
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If you wish you may send money with ceupen. 
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CTthe Stars and Directors 
of America's ‘Finest 


PARAMOUNT 


iin who have armies of admirers! 


Directors whose reputations are built on scores of 

successes! 
These are the famed bearers of Paramount’s great 
banner, each a great artist, each dedicated to better 

La pictures! 
hen Some have played in Paramount Pictures or directed 
Paramount Pictures throughout their brilliant careers. 

Some have been attracted to Paramount by the lure 
of a world-wide audience. 

The greatest screen artists naturally seek the great- 
est field for their genius—the plots of the most 
famous authors, the unique equipment of the biggest 
organization. 

Like a precious stone their genius requires a setting. 


Paramount sets it. In fifteen thousand theatres daily 
it shines. It scintillates to the whole civilized world. 


See it at your own theatre. 





















Tell your manager you want Paramount 
Pictures. He is booking next season’s 
programs now. 


Cecil B * 
De Mille 





William de Mille 











George 
Melford 
Irvin V 


Willat Alfred E.Green 











if it’s a Paramount Picture 
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it’s the best show in town 
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Your skin can be improved 


by one of these 


famous treatments 


Skins differ widely —are you using the right 
treatment for your spectal type of skin? 


O matter what thecon- 
dition of your skin 
— you can improve it by 
using the right Woodbury 
treatment for its needs. 
Skins differ widely—and 
the treatment that is right 
for one type of skin may 
fail to benefit another. If 
your skin is pale and sal- 
low it needs a different 
treatment from a skin that 
is supersensitive. 


OU will find the right 


treatment for each dif- 





ferent type of skin in the 
booklet, “4 Skin You 
Love to Touch,” which is 
wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


Get a cake of Wood- 
bury’s today—begin your 
treatment tonight. The 
same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect on the skin make it 
ideal for general use. A 
25-cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks. 


IF your skin is inclined to be 
too oily, use the special Wood- 
bury treatment given on page 5 
of the booklet, 

Love to Touch.” 


Send today for a complete miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations 


OR 25 cents we will send you a com- 

plete miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations, containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Scap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 

Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Fhe treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch” 
Send for this set today. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 507 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. // you 
live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens Co., 
Limited, 607 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, 
London, E. C. 4. 


“A Skin You 


IF your skin is of the pale, 
sallow type it needs the treat- 
ment given on page 6 of the 
booklet wrapped around each 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 





Copyright, 1022, by The Andrew Jergens Co 









IF your skin is sensitive and 
easily irritated, give it the spe- 
cial care described on page 6 of 
the booklet of special treatments 
wrapped around each cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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Donald Biddle Keyes 


‘THE spirit of sunny Spain, immortalized by Zuloaga and others, was always in 
the eyes of Lila Lee. Now she has been given an opportunity to express that 
restless romance and picturesque appeal, for she plays a senorita in her newest film 








O A YOUNG MAN, who, at twenty-five, is one of the most famous of modern 
~ comedians; who is today working as hard as he did before success claimed him, 
if not harder—to that modest actor, Harold Lloyd, we doff our new chapeau 





Strauss-Peyton 


BEAUTY has been given many women. Fortunes and favors have ever been 
lavished upon lovely ladies. But Rubye de Remer is exceptional because she 
possesses, as well as pulchritude, a splendid sense of humor.’ That’s why we like her 





Freulich 


INCE the days when she was among the atmosphere at Biograph, Priscilla Dean has 
progressed. She has acquired: first, an accomplished technique; second, a stellar 
contract; and third——most important of all to Priscilla—a husband, Wheeler Oakman 








T WOULD take John McCormack to sing his praises to verses by Moore. So 
we will refrain from fulsome flattery of a favorite who holds his own in film after 
film, and who, when the whole world applauds him, just griris. Tommy Meighan 





Strauss-Peyton 





Maurice Goldberg 


({0RIA SWANSON is hardly the brilliant butterfly of eccentric sartorial tastes 
that she seems on the silversheet. The honest-to-goodness Gloria’s chief in- 
terests in life are the first teeth and steps of her tiny daughter. Paradoxical, isn’t it? 





Clarence Bull 


ELEN FERGUSON’S bete no:r (Gallic for bugaboo) was her nose. . But when, 
simply on the strength of that feature, added to her acting talents, she was 
given the lead in Goldwyn’s ‘‘“Hungry Hearts,” she was completely reconciled 





How 


FREE 
everal delicate garments. 





Cight Colors in the same 


sheer Voile “Blouse ~ 


Salmon pink (fabric color), 
light anu dark green, light and dark 
orange, yellow and brown — 


washed 26 Times 
without ading ~ 


embroidered 


letter: 


washed tnis 
(from her 


sne 
blouse 


salt water tor about an | 


t the colors 


I placed it in 


before the first washing to se 


“I put a teaspoonful of Ivory Soap Flakes 
« wash bow] and poured hot water on then 
whipping up a stiff 


enough cold water unti 


lather and adding 


11 had 


a half bowl 


ful of lukewarm sud I then immersed 
the blouse, shaking it up and down in th 

thick suds for a few minutes. No rubbing 
was necessary After rinsing in clear 
water and squeezing out with my hands as 
much water as possible, I wrapped th 
blouse in a dry cloth for a short time, then 


roned it while it was still damp 
Enough Flakes for 


4 generous sample of — d 
Ivory Soap Flakes, with \ na oo 
a booklet of complete d \ 
rections for use, will be \% 
sent free if you will ad 
dress a post card to Se 

tion 454GF of the De 
partment of Home 
Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


? 






opyright 1922. by 
The Procter &G amble Cx 


Cincinnati 


blue, 











From an actual photograph. 
Blouse now on file, with owner's statement, in the Procter & Gamble offices. 


We WISH you could see 
the fresh tints in this 
embroidered blouse! 


When the young owner offer- 
ed it as an exhibit, it had been 
washed twenty-six times with 
Ivory Soap Flakes. Except for 
a slight sun-fading around the 
shoulders, every color is still 
as fresh as when new. 


You know from your own experi- 
ence that of ai)\difficult colors to 
preserve, cotton ors give most 
trouble. Cotton fabrics do not ab- 
sorb dyes like silk and wool—the 
dye simply clings to the outside of 
the cotton fibres. Anything but the 


purest, mildest suds, gently 


sjueezed through the threads, would 


soap 


. TVWORY sear FLAKES 


Makes dainty garments last longer 


have rubbed away, or bleached, the 
dye of this cotton blouse, and faded 
its silk embroidery. 


You have probably always 
known that Ivory Soap harms 
nothing that water alone will 
not harm—even a baby’s del- 
icate skin. 


Ivory Flakes is simply Ivory 
Soap in the form of convenient 
thin flakes. It melts the in- 
stant it comes into contact 
with hot water. It foams into 
fluffy Ivory suds for quick, 
harmless washing of silks, 
woolens, laces and all other fab- 
rics that require utmost care. 
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THE LAST FRONTIER 


eA is always seeking frontiers. The conflict of man and the 


elements, or man and man upon the edge, is a perpetual inspira- 

tion for canvas and novel. To the screen it is the very breath of life. 
The last frontier! What memories, what morning lights are in those 
words! For the frontier.is the cradle of every race, and the history of any 
people is only the endeavor of descendants to live up to the promise of the 





pioneers. 
Nations, like men, have ardent youth, and the stress of middle life, 
the disappointments of old age . . . death, with so much dreamed of, so 





little done. When a country finds a new frontier it renews its youth; when 
it knows that it has found its last frontier, it knows that it is old. 

In a few years the screen ran the whole scale of borderland adventure. 
It mopped up the clashes of every hinterland from Texas to Thibet. It 
paled its vast gallery of the wild west with the wilder east. 

And then it made a discovery: that the frontier of life—like the Spirit 
of God—is within us. 

Now it is showing the world that there are greater hunts than the 
hunt of the bison, that there are Columbuses on every sea, that the light 
which beats on the banners of progress is more glorious than those beams 
of long ago upon the militant banners of Spain. 

Youth upon a pavement has more potential thrill than piracy on a 
chartless sea. In truth it was only the spirit of youth which lent lure to 
any of these grand old adventures. 

And the screen, which is the very mirror of youth, has disclosed that 
romances do not die, but actually multiply from age to age. 

Frontiers do not pass, they only change. 

Mystery, conflict, love and achievement—these were the frontier 
magic of old, and they are very real enchantment today. 

Wherever youth lingers on earth they are with us. And untii youth 
shall have quite departed this grim but grand old world— 

There is no last frontier! 
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Betty Blythe, her Sheban 
majesty, was on her way to 
New York. William McAdoo 
and his party were on the 
same train. Their presence 
impressed the regal Betty. 
When she got off at a station 
for a little stroll she noted they 
were observing her. Her bear- 
ing accordingly took on an 
added staleliness. With regal 














Never told tales about 


N interviewer is in much the same class as a lion tamer. 
He’s a hero who never gets any credit. Spectators will 
be interested, even thrilled, when the lion tamer puts 
his head in the lion’s mouth, but after it’s all over 

they will declare the whole thing was a fake. The animal was 
probably a doped and toothless old soul. 

After reading an interview, over which I have writhed as 
conscientiously as George Washington over the cherry tree he 
wronged, some one invariably wants to know what I really 
thought of the person interviewed. 

I’ve found it’s no use to say that I thought exactly what 
I wrote; so now I merely smile enigmatically, like the Lothario 
who could, if he would, ruin the reputation of a lady, but 
won’t because he’s such an honorable gent. 

Then there are those who consider the interviewer as a 
sort of literary Anatol whose life is just one fall after another. 
If you seem to praise a lovely lady these worldly-wise swains, 
or possibly damsels, slyly ask how long you’ve had a crush on 
her and whether or not she reciprocates the passion. 

All in all, the interviewer’s position is just about as tempt- 
ing as that of the colored gentleman who puts his head through 
the canvas as a target for baseballs. Everybody takes a crack 
at him. If he depicts a star unfavorably he is accused of 
having a personal grudge and may be threatened -with a libel 
suit. If he finds the star charming and amiable he is hyp- 
notized, bribed or afraid to tell the truth. In any case he’s a 
gol-darned liar. 

Mv best friends—those who have remained loyal despite the 
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nature of my trafficking—are always hoping for my regenera- 
tion. 

“It’s too bad you have to write such bunk,” they condole 
sympathetically. “If you could only say what you think about 
stars, but of course you can’t. Why don’t you try fiction?” 

I certainly envy the license of the fiction writer. He can 
paint characters as he pleases. He may say that his heroine 
is as pure and virginal as the snow and she is accepted as 
such. But just let an interviewer describe a movie actress as 
pure and virginal and the whole world hoots. Or the story- 
teller may choose to depict a lady devoid of intelligence, and 
it’s perfectly all right. Let the interviewer call a star a dumb- 
bell and he has the choice of black bread and Russia or sod 
and daisies. Inasmuch as I am going to Russia anyhow I 
shall exhume certain passages from my note-book which were 
deemed impolitic by editorial persons who had my welfare at 
heart. I shall be just as independent as—as F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 


ONSIDER the intriguing title of Mr. Fitzgerald’s latest 
novel,—“The Beautiful and Damned.” Can you imagine 
what would happen to an interviewer who used a heading like 
that over an interview with some sweet star? I can. I also 
have the imagination to realize what would follow if I used 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s descriptive passage— 
“She was waiting on the dark veranda in a cheap white 
rae = 
A libel suit with the white dress displayed in court. 
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tread, her head very high and 
her eyes straight ahead, she 
neared the group who were 
evidently properly impressed. 
Just as she passed the former 
secretary of the treasury, her 
toe struck something hard and, 
with wide majestic sweep, she 
sprawled full-length over a 
milk-can. Mr. McAdoo as- 
sisted, her majesty to arise 











Stars 


And suppose the interviewer said he was greeted thus— 

““Oh,’ she whispered softly, ‘I’ve wanted you so, honey. 
All the day!’ ” 

And as the interviewer takes his hat to go— 

“*Say you love me,’ she would whisper.” 


T sounds logical enough, for most stars want to be inter- 

viewed and they want the interviewer to love them suffi- 
ciently to write nice laudatory stories, but whatever feelings 
the interviewer may suspect they entertain he must be re- 
strained in his writing. Besides, so far as my experiences go, 
I have never been able to reproduce romantic quotations. The 
closest I ever came to such informality was when I interviewed 
Mabel Normand. ... . 


A Kiss and Some Promises 


The appointment for an interview was made for an after- 
noon. Mabel declared she would be delighted to have “a good 
talk.” Now it is a well-known fact that Mabel Normand of 
all stars cares the least about publicity. She is renowned 
for her ability to elude personal appearances, photographers, 
interviewers and all that pertains to publicity. Yet such is 
the vanity of man that he always makes an exception of him- 
self. Besides, Mabel had seemed so enthusiastically gracious. 

I arrived at Mabel’s home at the hour designated. Mabel 
had gone to the studio. I went to the studio. Mabel had 
gone home. I went to her home. Mabel had not returned. I 


——l 


Some unpublished impressions from the notebook of 
the hero of a hundred interviews 


‘phoned the next day. 
week. 

Mabel was always out. I seriously considered sending her 
a phonograph record of “Home, Sweet Home.” Finally I 
caught her on the wire. Before I had a chance to demand an 
explanation, she cried— 

“Why, where have you been? I’ve been trying and trying 
to get you—’phoning and ’phoning—when are you coming to 
see me?” 


I ’phoned regularly every day for a 


UITE overcome by this coup d’etat, I murmured weakly, 
“Any time.” 

“Tomorrow morning—can you make it early?” she cried 
eagerly. 

I acquiesced with the feeling that Mabel would pace the 
floor, sleepless, until I had arrived. 

The next morning, after I had shaved with abnormal care, 
Mabel’s secretary ‘phoned to say that Mabel had ‘been called 
away on urgent matters. Would I make the appointment for 
the studio the following day at eleven? 

I was at the studio at eleven. I waited—and waited. For 
two hours I waited. All the while I plotted what I would say 
as I stalked out, leaving her an uninterviewed and stricken 
woman. 

Finally I espied her through the window. She was hum- 
ming to herself as she leisurely strolled past the door of the 
publicity office in the direction of her dressing room. The 
publicity man, in high confusion, rushed out to tell her that 
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Louise Glaum gazed with dreamy 
detached air into space. We were 
lunching together. ‘Do you know 
what I would like to have more than 
anything else in the world?” she said. 
The waier leaned forward with pencil 
poised. “I would like,” she murmured, 
“a baby” 


stateliness. With regal tread, her 
head very high and her eyes straight 
ahead, she neared the group. Just as 
she passed the former secretary of the 
treasury, her toe struck something 
hard and, with wide majestic sweep, she 
sprawled full-length over a milk can. 

Mr. McAdoo, I believe, assisted her 
majesty to arise. 

Miss Blythe said it reminded her of 
the time when at school a teacher asked 
her to pick up a piece of paper and 
throw it in the waste basket. As she 
reached for the paper she stepped on 
her hand! 


A Stellar Angel 


Interviewers are often accused of 
making stars appear too virtuous. 
Some say that we praise them with a 
fulsome praise. As I’ve remarked, a 
fiction writer may call his heroine an 
angel, but an interviewer can’t call a 
star an angel even when she, herself, 
admits she’s one. 

I was in the presence of Mary Miles 














I was waiting. 
totally unexpected. 
At the threshold she paused, regarding me silently with a wide- 


She looked surprised, as though the visit were 
Then she turned and entered the room. 


eyed innocence. Without taking her eyes off my glowering 
countenance she moved solemnly toward me, then stopped 
short— 


os ISS me!” she commanded. 
As I showed signs of rallying, she swiftly changed the 
order to— 
“Let’s have some pie and coca-cola—I’m hungry, aren't you?” 


Louise Glaum’s Order 


Speaking of orders, I am reminded of an episode in an 
interviewing hour with Louise Glaum. 

Miss Glaum is also a disarming siren. She affects none of the 
manners of the screen vampire. Her dress is simple, her eyes 
ingenuous, her voice low-pitched, gentle and huskily mellow. 

We were chatting in the gold and black room of the Hotel 
Claridge when the waiter arrived to take the luncheon order. 

Miss Glaum was gazing with dreamy, detached air into space. 

“Do you know what I would like to have more than any- 
thing else in the world?” she said. 

The waiter leaned forward with pencil poised. 

“T would like,” she murmured dreamily, ‘“—a baby.” 

I’ve often wondered where that waiter went. 


A Queen’s Faux Pas 


Even a queen may make a faux pas. 

Betty Blythe, her Sheban majesty, was telling me of her 
trip to New York. 

William McAdoo and his party were on the train. Their 
presence greatly impressed the regal Miss Blythe. When she 
got off at a station for a little stroll she noted that they were 
observing her. Her bearing accordingly took on an added 
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Minter for five minutes one day on a 
Lasky stage. During that brief space 
of time she told me, quite voluntarily, 
that she never smoked, never took a drink in her life—although 
people had often offered her one—that she really didn’t know 
any motion picture people, that Would I like to take 
tea with her in her dressing room? 

I declined in favor of celebrating the sacred hour in Wally 
Reid’s dressing room. Anyhow, I was afraid to wring any 
further confessions out of Mary. I didn’t want to be dis- 
illusioned by discovering that she took her tea straight. 


The Saloon Nazimova Frequented 


When I interviewed Nazimova some years ago she sent 
word by her publicity man that she wanted to see my story 
before it was published. I refused. The press agent pleaded. 
At length I consented with the warning that not one word 
would be changed. Madame had been very frank and I had 
reproduced her conversation in detail, including the fact that 
she once played in a theater of New York’s Bowery. I had 
visions of my manuscript returning a scarred, blue-penciled 
wreck. To my surprise Madame made only one comment. 

“T guess you have told just about everything,” said she 
laconically. “Except you might say that when I played in 
that Bowery theater I had to enter and leave the stage door 
through a saloon.” 

Why shouldn’t we call her “The Incomparable”? 











The writer of this article left for Russia be- 
fore the Magazine was published. He said 
he wasn’t afraid of the Bolsheviki. When 
you read his article you may understand why. 
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For one charming hour Corinne Griffith 
insisted she wasn’t married. As I 
loitered, loath to leave, I noted on a 
rack a coat, derby and other vestments 
unmistakably male. ‘Of course,” I 
said, “‘you’re not married, but don’t 
you think it would be better if you 
were?” 


Alice Terry Abdicates 


I met Alice Terry while she was work- 
ing in “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” The meeting was quite 
casual, without any interviewing intent. 
With a member of the publicity depart- 
ment I was sitting at a table in the 
Metro lunch room when Miss Terry 
came in. The press agent performed the 
rites of introduction and then asked 
Miss Terry to join us. 

She wore a solemn expression. 

“Watermelon,” she murmured lu- 
gubriously, as the waiter came to take 
her order. 

“Is that all you want to eat?” in- 
quired the publicity man. 

“All I want to eat,” she repeated 
gloomily. “That’s all I can eat.” 

“Afraid you will get fat?” persisted 
the publicity person. 

Miss Terry nodded. 

“They are, ]’m not,” she gazed sadly 
out of the window and then, as if her 
fate were too hard to endure in silence 
longer, she turned tragic eyes upon us. 





Bh Neprpehe a man outside from some paper that wants me 
to give him seventy-five dollars for publishing my 
picture. Can you beat it—seventy-five dollars! I don’t 
want my picture published.” 

“But it is good publicity,” intervened the press agent 
soothingly. 

“Why do I want publicity? Seventy-five dollars—” 

“But it all helps. This picture will make a star of you.” 

“I don’t want to be a star. I am going back to the de- 
partment store when this picture is finished. Why did they 
want me anyhow?” she wailed. “There was nothing right 
about me. First my name was all wrong. They changed 
that. Then my hair was the wrong color. Had to change 
that. Now they expect me to dance like Irene Castle. And 
speak French—why do I have to speak French when the sub- 
titles are in English? Change my name, change my hair, act 
like Bernhardt, dance like Pavlowa, speak French like—” 
she viciously forked a piece of watermelon—‘work night and 
day,—oh, I’m going back to the cutting room where life was 
easy.” 

“But think of your future,” pleaded the publicity man, with 
great earnestness. 

“I don’t live in the future,” wailed the lovely Alice. 

“Pardon me, Miss Terry,” intervened the waiter. 

“Yes?” 

“There’s a gentleman waiting outside who wants to see 
you on impor‘ant business.” 

“He’s still—out there?” she paused, with fork suspended. 

“Yes. He says for you not to hurry. He'll wait until you 
come out.” 

She put her fork down, her melon half-finished, and wearily 
arose from the table. 

“Picture in the paper—seventy-five dollars—speak French 
—dance—work all night—weep—be a star!” she muttered, as 
she moved toward the door. “I’m going back to the depart- 
ment store where people like you for what you are.” 

















But she didn’t. 
dilemma. 


She found a better way of solving her tragic 
She married her director. 


Mrs. Webster Campbell 


For one charming hour Corinne Griffith did nothing but 
force chocolates upon me and insist that she wasn’t married. 

“Really, I’m not married,” she drawled in languid liquid 
tones. 

All around her flowed a perfume of devilish suggestion, well- 
named styx. 

“Please believe me when I say I’m not married,” she mur- 
mured. 


] LOOKED into dazzling eyes of oblong shape, grey with 
topaz lights. 

She smiled—a crimson and pearl temptation—unmarried. 

“T do believe you,” I murmured with feeling. 

For reward I got a—chocolate drop. Could any man think 
evil with his mouth full of chocolate cream? 

I arose to go. She accompanied me to the hall. As I loi- 
tered, loath to leave, I suddenly noted on a rack—a coat, derby 
and other vestments unmistakably male. 

“Of course,” I said, “you’re not married, but don’t you 
think it would be better if you were?” 


The Ideal Woman 


A sepulchral voice addressed me over the telephone. 

“Would you like to interview the late Margaret Armstrong?” 
it intoned. 

“Whose little medium are you?” I demanded. 

I felt that I was in no spiritual state for converse with 
the shades. But when I learned that (Concluded on page 114) 
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A SONNET IMPRESSION OF COLLEEN MOORE 


Spring sunlight on a bed of daffodils, The shyness of an antelope that grazes, 
Arbutus, hiding in a shady spot, Beside the crystal magic of a brook; 
The haze-hung mystery of far-off hills, A mind that dares to penetrate, that gazes 
The wide-eyed blue of the forget-me-not. Down vistas where some mortals dare not look. 
An Irish song, half-wistful, half-enticing, The fine, elusive fragrance of old lace, 
A song that many weary souls have sung— Held close beside a pansy’s roguish face. 
A wee child’s birthday cake, with colored icing. . . 
Eve’s laughter—when the world was very young. Margaret Sangster 






































Just as he is about to sail 
for the South Seas, a new 
picture is scheduled—and 
Bert has to get back to 
work! His Intrepid keeps 
him busy—he’s captain 
and crew. By the way, 
Lytell is coming back to 
the screen as the romantic 
hero of ** To Have and To 
Hold,” with Betty Comp- 
son. It will be his best 
role for months, and he 
intends to make the most 
of it. Incidentally, the 
stage may claim him 
again soon. His voice is 
getting rusty in the studios 


After a series of indif- 
ferent pictures, Bert is 
to have a chance to do 
some real acting again 














Lytell: Chapter Two 


HE play was “The Lights o’ London.” 
It was the big bridge scene. 

The heroine was about to begin her death- 
less line, “My God, I can stand this life no longer!” and make 
her leap into the river. Over the rail of the bridge, into the 
river, 

The audience waited breathlessly. The heroine heaved, 
“My God,” etc. She made ready to jump. The stage water 
rippled mechanically on. She jumped—and, with a dull and 
thickening thud, landed on the other side of the bridge, on 
the hard, bare floor of the stage. 

Bump, went the heroine. 

Splash, went the salt which the props threw into the air 
to serve as spray. 

The audience went into uproars. 

It was the hardest river a heroine ever encountered. 

There were to have been two mattresses, somewhat to soften 
her suicide. Instead, there were none. 

Five minutes later, a very small boy was receiving corporal 


By Sydney Valentine 


chastisement in his mother’s dressing room. 

He thought it was pretty funny, stealing 
on the stage when no one was looking and 
sneaking the mattresses away. 

So did everybody but his father, his mother, the stage man- 
ager, the house manager, and the heroine. 

The very small boy was Bert Lytell. The earlier stages 
of his career are curiously identified with “The Lights o’ 
London.” His father was one of the most esteemed theatrical 
managers of his day. His mother was the leading woman 
of the company. Bert was born in a dressing’ room and cradled 
in a wardrobe trunk. 


H's initial appearance was extremely accidental. He was 
four years old, and a bit bored. Especially when a per- 
formance was in progress, for all his family and friends were 
on the stage. He would wander around back stage, watching 
the action and listening to the lines. But Bert saw “The Lights 
o’ London” once too often. He was sick and tired of it. 
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One afternoon he was playing with his toys in the wings. 


He had a little ship, his particular pet. The billows of the 
“river,” manipulated by the boys back-stage, caught his eye. 
“What a fine, fine ocean!” soliloquized Bert. “My God!” 
the heroine was about to begin, when little Lytell, his toy 
ship in his chubby fist, walked calmly upon the scene, on the 
audience’s side of the bridge, treading the waves with amazing 
ease, his small head bobbing serenely above them, in full view 
of the delighted spectators. 


HEN he was told, gently but firmly, for he was only 
four, that he couldn’t play that game any more, Bert 
wept and vowed then and there to leave the stage forever. 
His parents agreed with him. Actors themselves, they 
naturally wanted their son 
to be a lawyer. He had, 





“Gayest Manhattan” had failed to liven up the community to 
the extent of filling the box office. The company was broke, 
the sheriff at its heels. The actors were clustered about with 
their baggage on the empty stage. Lytell, Sr., was wondering 
what to do about it when in walked the sheriff. 

Bert’s father then did the best acting of his life. He 
described to the sheriff, in glowing terms, the wonderful actors, 
the fine play, the unexcelled scenery which accompanied “Gay- 
est Manhattan.” All, he averred, that the show needed to 
make it a world beater was—additional backing. Just a little 
capital. Just enough to let the world in on the secret that here, 
here was the play of the period, the hit of the age. The 
sheriff listened. Lytell talked on. 

When “Gayest Manhattan” left town, the sheriff went with 
it, as co-manager. He 
traveled with the show, 





they argued, the voice for 





the bar. Bert admitted it 
later. However, he was not 
allowed on the stage in any 
capacity. He had many of- 
fers to play important parts 
—one manager even tried 
to persuade him to put on 
a curly wig and velvet 
knickers and play “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy;” but his 
mother refused; flatly. It 
is not recorded that young 
Mr. Lytell raised any seri- 
ous objections to his par- 
ents’ decision until he was 
seven. Then—but let him 
tell it. 

“Financial embarrass- 
ment overtook me. The 
boys in the neighborhood 
were organizing a circus. 
In order to become a stock- 
holder and share in the 
profits, also to be able to 
play with the three-legged 
dog and the one-eyed cat, 
which constituted the 
freaks, one had to invest 
thirty cents in cash and 
two cents a day for food 
for the menagerie. My al- 
lowance at that time was 
five cents a day. I wanted 
money; I had to have it. 

“Tt occurred to me that 
all the folks I knew made 
money by acting. So I 
went around, without my 
mother’s knowledge, of 
course, to the stage man- 
ager of the company and 
said I wanted a job. I got 
it. That same night I 
walked on the stage of- 
ficially for the first time. 
The play was Jules Verne’s 
‘Michael Strogoff.’ I didn’t 
have a line to speak, but 
I took all the applause 
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As the men see him 
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I hate Valentino! 


dizzy over him. 


obvious reasons. 
What! 
Hate Him. 
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A Song of Hate 


By Dick “Dorgan 


All men hate Valentino. 
I hate his oriental optics; I hate his classic 
nose; I hate his Roman face; I hate his smile; 
I hate his glistening teeth; I hate his patent 
leather hair; I hate his Svengali glare; I hate 
him because he dances too well; I hate him 
because he’s a slicker; I hate him because 
he’s the great lover of the screen; I hate him 
because he’s an embezzler of hearts; I hate 
him because he’s too apt in the art of 
osculation; I hate him because he’s leading 
man for Gloria Swanson; I hate him because 
he’s too good looking. 

Ever since he came galloping in with the 
“Four Horsemen” he has been the cause of 
more home cooked battle royals than they 
can print in the papers. The women are all 
The men have formed a 
secret order (of which I am running for 
president and chief executioner as you may 
notice) to loathe, hate and despise him for 


Me jealous?—Oh, no—I just 


having invested his earn- 
ings in it. 

Bert Lytell is just as 
good a talker as his father 
was. He'd have made a 
fine minister, a convincing 
orator. 

How did he become a 
permanent personage of the 
shadow stage? It happened 
like this. 

He had been starring in 
three plays in succession. 
Each play ran two weeks. 

The last of these, ““Mary’s 
Ankle,” came to a prema- 
ture close in New York. 
Bert was sitting in a cor- 
ner of the library at the 
Lambs Club when David 
Warfield came up to him. 


i em are a very fortu- 
nate young man,” 
said the great actor. “You 
have just starred in three 
plays on Broadway.” 

“Yes—with six weeks’ 
salary,” said Bert gloomily. 

Just then a man rushed 
over to them. 





As the women see him 


“You’re it!” he cried, 
pointing to Bert. “You're 
The Wolf!” 

“What?” 


“You're The Lone Wolf 
—you’ve got to do it— 
movies—I’ve been looking 
for you for weeks—come 
along!” 

It was Herbert Brenon. 
He introduced Lytell to the 
films in “The Lone Wolf,” 
one of the most popular 
pictures of its time. Metro 
signed Bert as a star soon 
after. 

He made some mighty 
good pictures, such as “The 











Right of Way.” He had 





upon myself and bowed 
acknowledgment. My par- 
ents forgave me in time, and that same year I had another 
offer to play ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ and this time I ac- 
cepted. Haven’t stopped acting since!” 

Lytell’s five years on the screen may have dimmed somewhat 
the memory of his stage career. He was a star on Broadway 
before pictures claimed him, having served a long apprentice- 
ship as a member of his father’s stock company. 

He was a “good trouper.” His grand-dad was J. K. Mor- 
timer, whom your grand-dads may recall as an actor in Augus- 
tin Daly’s famous stock company. 

Lytell served in almost every capacity in his parents’ com- 
pany. He has been call boy, usher, scene-shifter, and actor. 


Once the Lytell company was stranded in a small town. 
%6 


many poor stories, but his 
acting has lifted most of 


er out of the mediocre class. That’s a distinction well worth 
aving. 


Af TER long personal appearance tour, Lytell signed a con- 
tract with Paramount to co-star with Betty Compson, in 
“To Have and To Hold,” under the distinguished direction of 
George Fitzmaurice. It’s a good part, and should give him the 
acting opportunity he has been looking for; should lift him 
from the valley of program pictures to the mountain of im- 
portant photoplays. 
He’ll go back to the stage some day. He would probably 


welcome a chance to use that voice again. It gets rusty in the 
studios. 



















As the little lame girl 
in “Humoresque’”’, 
Miriam's first im- 
portant part on the 
screen. 


LITTLE, dark 
brilliant will be- 
come a star. A 
baby atom will 
develop into one of the 
great figures of the sil- 
ver sheet. Before she 
sailed for England Eli- 
nor Glyn said she had 
written a play for the 


greatest of screen ac- 
tresses. 

One name after another, spelled so 
often in incandescents that even the 


illiterate have read their letters of light 
against the black background of the sky, 
was mentioned to the vibrant author of 
“Three Weeks.” She smiled, lowered 
her lids, nearly veiling her marine-col- 
ored eyes, and listened. 

“Gloria Swanson has very great mo- 
ments. So has Pauline Frederick. Mary 
Pickford is alone in her supremacy. But 
the star from whom I expect most is a 
little velvet-eyed child of eight years. 
She is the greatest actress of the screen.” 

Mrs. Glyn says she has observed that 
Miriam Battista does everything well. 
She never slumps. Always she is at con- 
cert pitch. She is a perfect actress. In- 
spired by her the author has written a 
photo-drama which she calls “Miriam.” A little girl of the 
tenements endures many vicissitudes, a life full of sorrow. 
She witnesses tragedies and suffers heartbreak. She sees her 
father murdered. She sails back to Italy with his body. “A 
story possible to Miriam’s life is what I have written for her,” 
says Mrs. Glyn. 

Before the author sailed she read the play, “Miriam,” to 
Miriam Battista. The child wept and thrilled at the story. 


When it was finished she slipped her plump brown hand into 
the famous woman’s thin, tapering clasp. 
I shall love to play it,” she said. 


“Dear Mrs. Glyn, 





Eight years old 


and in the phone book 


By cAda Patterson 





She wept real tears as the Chinese 
child with Lionel Barrymore in 
** Boomerang Bill” 


went on the stage when she was three years old. 


She was the youngest 
member of the cast in 
“Smilin’ Through’’, 
with Norma Tal- 
madge 


The eight - year - old, 
whom Mrs. Glyn has 
pronounced the perfect 
actress, is an odd cross 
between a dimpled 
brown baby and a 
Sphinx - eyed diplomat. 
She struggles valiantly 
with the multiplication 
tables, although inquiry 
as to how many are 
seven times three 
brought forth the answer, “Eighteen.” 
She says when she is a star she intends 
to live on Park Avenue and have a 
million servants and a billion dogs, all 
Pomeranians. From which it may be 
deduced that arithmetically she is not 
strong. But her countryman, Machia- 
velli, was not more careful to avoid com- 
mitting himself to a possibly unwise 
cause than herself. 


/, “Who is the greatest person you ever 
i‘. knew, Miriam?” I asked. 
43 “My father,” she snapped back. 


Miriam’s father is a barber who keeps a 
shop on Forty-second Street, Manhattan. 

The little olive-skinned girl with the 
wide distance of an idealist between her 
great brown eyes, was born in Forty- 
third Street, near Ninth Avenue, and 
It was in 
“A Kiss for Cinderella,” starring Maude Adams. Miriam 
was the littlest little girl in the first act. The great actress 
liked the tiny Italian and gave her advice and a big, stuffed 
bird. Miriam kept the bird—and followed the advice. It 
was, “Always be a good girl, Miriam. It pays to be a good 
girl.” 

Miriam was in Nazimova’s company later. The Russian 
actrgss gave her a stuffed monkey. She has always been a 
favorite with the celebrities in whose companies she has played. 
Norma Talmadge—with whom (Concluded on page 113) 
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He called her an impostor; asked her what she meant by coming in here and taking up his time. 
A bewildering fact was that when he had lashed her with his cutting tongue into actual sobbing, 
with tears falling hotly on her cheeks, he abruptly called out—‘*‘Camera !”—and the men behind 


the tripods began their grinding. She felt utterly stripped, and held up for a jeering world to see 








O writer has ever caught the 

true spirit of the camera 
world and translated it into words 
as Mr. Merwin has done in this 
remarkable’story. Hattie John- 
son, a factory girl, just budding 
into womanhood, without beauty, 
without brains, without aspira- 
tions, is caught in the tangled 
web of fate, and plunged fear- 
fully and without warning into 
the blinding work and life of 
the studios. It is the story of 
more than one girl who today is 
famous, and—perhaps—happy. 


Hattie 


O 


By 
Samuel “Merwin 


ATTIE JOHNSON turned seventeen in 

October, and with the turning came the 

transition out of inconspicuous youth 

into budding womanhood. She who had 
been thin—even, in the vernacular, skinny—was 
now, suddenly, noticeably, swelling and rounding 
into a pleasantly lissome slimness. 

The pinched little face, out of which wistful brown eyes 
had gazed with something of the appeal of an Airedale puppy, 
filled into an oval, with a new softness about the demure 
mouth. The hair, that had been the color of unripe corn- 
silk, straight and wispy, deepened a shade and began to appear 
in experimental arrangements that indicated a groping toward 
style. Mrs. Mullane, the forewoman, noted this quick 
blooming tolerantly. It was 
a problem familiar enough, 
here in the mailing room, 
where at various desks from 
thirty to sixty girls sat at 
the rows of desks, folding 
magazines into addressed 
brown wrappers and piling 
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She would never be 
dangerously pretty. 
She was of a drift- 
ing, unquestioning 
sort; unimaginative; 
colorless. She never 
laughed 


them with overlapping edges, 
so that in a single stroke of 
the paste brush they might 
be gummed for sealing. 

Mrs. Mullane noted also the 
tendency of the girl to dream, 
to start nervously and flush with self-consciousness. One 
afternoon she saw Hattie with Willie Mazzini, the office boy, 
behind the partition that separated the mailing room from 
the supply room. They were standing side by side, not speak- 
ing a word, holding hands. 

But Hattie was a good girl. Her thin little arms moved 
swiftly all day, every day in the routinized movements that 
had been devised for the 
girls by the efficiency men. 
She would never be pretty, 
not, that is, dangerously 
pretty. 

The gift of inner vigor 
and humor that men call 
personality would never be 
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hers. Indeed Hattie appeared to have no humor at all, almost 
no ego. She was of the drifting, unquestioning sort. Unim- 
aginative. Colorless. She never laughed and her mouth, if 
she didn’t watch out, would one day droop at the corners. 
Mrs. Mullane gathered that she had been held closely and 
none too happily at home, where she lived with her married 
sister and her grandmother. But a good girl. A _ rather 
quaintly old-fashioned good girl. Somewhat frightened about 
life. Given to speaking in a thinly respectful husky little 
voice. Yes, Hattie’s personality consisted of little else beside 
crude, almost pathetic, mannerisms. 

The most you could say was that her 
face was prettily proportioned, and her 
profile, with the low straight forehead 
and the little straight nose, was good. 


"THE printing and bookbinding estab- 
lishment of Pratt and MacIntire was 
housed in a square modern building of 
steel and tile and stone that lowered 
squarely and boldly and impersonally 
over the rows of dilapidated red-brick 
houses and over the ceaselessly roaring 
elevated road and the freight tracks and 
lumber yards of old Chelsea Village. 
By merely raising her head Hattie 
could see the municipal piers and the 
ferryboats of the North River and on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays great gay 
liners working out and heading down 
the bay toward England and France and 
Italy. Sometimes a gray battleship or 
a squadron of destroyers steamed by, 
and she thought with a timid little thrill 
of the merry sailors swarming there and 
wondered adventurously if it could be 
true that they had sweethearts in every 


port. She knew that they danced on 
those ships and sometimes kept goats for 
pets. 

One afternoon saortly before five 


o'clock Lucille Overman came in to 
see her old friends in the mailing room. 
Though some of the girls said afterward 
that she came to show her clothes. She 
wore a long cape of the sort labeled in 
the Sunday advertisements ‘“Poiret 
twill,” with a collar of gray fur and a 
smart little hat. The cape was navy 
blue, lined with gray crépe de chine. 
The dress within it was of blue Canton 


crépe embroidered boldly with gold 
thread; very scanty and short. The 
stockings were of flesh-colored silk. 


Hattie had dreamed of such costumes. 
Though she could hardly wear flesh- 
colored silk stockings. “It wouldn’t be 
me,” she thought wistfully. 
Lucille was tall and slender, with 
blue-black hair and cool gray-blue eyes. 
She had taken Hattie up in those first 
heart-breaking days in the mailing room; 
told her how to get speed in folding 
the wrappers and talked shrewdly dur- 
ing crowded lunch hours of what she 
called shop politics. Not unnaturally 
the forlorn little heart of the beginner had opened at this 
touch of what she felt to be friendship on Lucille’s part. 


UCILLE liked to dwell on the mysterious life of the great 
city, and of herself as a factor in it. She knew all the 
foremen, and even certain of the office force, and in an ex- 
pansive hour whispered of automobile rides with Mr. Watkins, 
the mechanical superintendent, who was known to have a 
family up in Mount Vernon. She said she really had to con- 
fide in someone, and Hattie experienced pride in being that 
one. 
Vicariously the girl lived through Lucille’s rather wild do- 
ings, listening wide-eyed as to a new series of Arabian Nights 
entertainments. Lucille and two of the stenographers had a 


secret arrangement with one of the elevator boys in the 
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Hanscombe Building by which the boy now and then made 
them known to prosperous young business men who had good 
cars. It was the boy’s business, she explained, to pick real 
ones. She’d had enough of pikers. Once, when both the 
stenographers had other dates, she urged Hattie to make 
the fourth on an evening ride with two swell men. Hattie, 
frightened and inarticulate, refused, but had thought much 
about it since... . 

Then, after Lucille lost her job, Greba Zorn, the hunch- 
back, burst out about her in a curiously suppressed storm 
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Her brain behind the little mask of a face was 
not a simple matter. How could she explain 


of bitter anger. This was in Childs, one noon, with people 
crowded close about the white table eating hurriedly and 
with dishes and trays clattering noisily. Greba said that 
Lucille had cultivated Hattie only as a foil. She always had 
to have a simple-minded, plain little girl for a friend, one 
who wasn’t talkative and could be led along. Hattie de- 
fended her, of course, hotly. And Greba’s voice trembled 
with passion. It amounted to a quarrel. It hurt deeply. 

And now Hattie found herself walking out of the building 
by Lucille’s side, as of old, walking somewhat primly in her 
ready-made black suit. Her shoes, fortunately, were new; 
the only new things she owned at the moment. And her spirit 
clung to them. 

“Let’s go over town for supper,” said Lucille. 

“I’ve got to go home,” Hattie mumbled. 
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“Oh, come along. I haven’t seen you for ages. And there’s 
a lot to tell.” 

“What are you doing now?” asked Hattie, tempted and 
evading the issue. 

“Me? Oh, I supposed you knew. 
tures.” 
Hattie’s big eyes 


I’m working in the pic- 


glanced up, then down. “Oh!” she 
breathed, softly. Then, “You don’t mean you're an actress?” 

“Surest thing you know!” Lucille chuckled. “I’ve got to 
be up at the studio at seven-thirty tonight for a test. My 











racing. The telling of her amazing story was 
the horror of that first hour with de Brissac? 


first real part. I’ve been doing extra work, and bits. 
even that isn’t so bad. 


But 
You get seven dollars a day and up, 
when you work. I’m cultivating one of the assistant direc- 
tors. Awfully nice fellow. Have to be careful, because his 
girl is working up there now in the big Armand de Brissac 
picture. There’s the man for you—de Brissac! Tempera- 
ment? Whew!” 


ATTIE’S difficulty was to take all this amazing news at 

one time into an inelastic brain. The name of Armand 
de Brissac was to her one of the greatest names in the world. 
For a long, long time—two or three years—she had seen it 
displayed in enormous type on the billboards. She knew his 
picture—keen, glittering eyes, heavy brows, firm mouth, manly 
chin, and little twisted mustache. A very great man. No 
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name ever appeared in the advertisements in such huge 
type. 

They put Shakespeare in tiny letters down under it when 
he made the wonderful picture of “The Tempest” that cost a 
million dollars. 

“Tell you what,” Lucille was saying now, “you come on 
up with me and watch them make the test.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Call up and tell your folks the truth about it. 
right. 


It’s all 
The studio’s awfully business-like and nice—just like 
the shop.” 

“We haven’t got any telephone.” 

“Oh, come along! You can explain 
it easy enough. It’s not as if you had 
to risk getting caught in a fib.” 

“T don’t see how I... .” 

But they were walking toward Childs. 


HE studio proved to be a dingy 

structure between garages and loft 
buildings. Hattie found herself in a 
hallway where a row of blonde girls sat 
on a bench and three young men with 
soft faces and one-button coats stood 
haughtily. 

It seemed possible that all of them 
might be great stars. Timidly she 
studied the doll-like faces of the girls 
on the bench and the clustering masses 
of yellow curls and pretty hats. And 
she thought their clothes exquisite. Her 
little black suit had never seemed so 
plain. An old man with a_ smooth- 
shaven face was leaning patiently 
against the wall. Probably one of the 
famous old men of the screen whose 
faces wrinkled so wonderfully. 

Lucille knocked confidently on a 
board partition. A slide opened and a 
cross man peered out. A lock clicked, 
a door swung, and Hattie found herself 
following through. She could feel a 
dozen pairs of eyes on her back. Then 
the door clicked shut behind them, and 
she had entered, with a high pulse, and 
with the sensation of warm color flood- 
ing her cheeks, into Movieland. 

Disappointment followed swiftly, for 
this was no more than an extension of 
the outer corridor. There was little 
light. Along one wall was piled a lot 
of lumber smelling of dust. But after 
a second or two she saw that out ahead 
were very bright lights; and suddenly, 
wonderfully, came the strains of an 
orchestra playing a sad melody. Her 
eyes filled with tears. She caught at 
Lucille’s cape, and stumbled after her 
up two flights of stairs and into a dress- 
ing room with two little wooden chairs 
in it and a lot of iron hooks for clothes, 
and smoky walls. 

Lucille made herself up, seated be- 
fore a wall bench and a square mirror 
that had electric lights in wire cages 
mounted about the frame. It was fasci- 
nating to see her face change, take on a flat yellow tone with 
curving black brows and beaded lashes and a thinly red 
mouth. 

Hattie was surprised that she didn’t wear a _ rosebud 
mouth like the great stars, but Lucille explained that as a 
brunette her only chance lay in vamp roles. And as she 
rearranged her hair and drew on thin black stockings and 
called on Hattie to help snap together a satiny black dress 
that left her shoulders bare and smoothly white and fitted 
closely about her slim, rather long body she looked very 
wicked and fascinating, a delightful Theda Bara, an exquisite 
devil’s wanton, a veritable Queen of Sheba. 

Hattie could see no reason why Lucille, in this new counter- 
feit, should not rise to the highest fame, and said as much in 
some excitement. 
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Down the stairs they stumbled 
again and then out into a roofed- 
over space as big as an armory, 
where boxes of canvas on frames 
and slanting streets and heaps 
of apparent rubbish proved, at a peep around corners, to 
be a tenement kitchen or a lacy boudoir in a mansion of 
the rich or a blacksmith’s shop or a hospital room with a 
dainty white bed and a real baby in it—sucking its two 
middle fingers. Great directors with tired faces, carrying 
small megaphones, moved about talking in low voices. Very 
low voices. Batteries of lights on movable standards flared 
and quivered and blazed whitely. Upon the top edges of 
the scenery men in overalls were sitting precariously, aiming 
down smaller lights like rows of guns. 


HE floor was a tangle of cables. Actors in astonishingly 

contrasted costumes crowded the narrow spaces between 
the sets—ballet girls, a bishop, gentlemen in evening dress, 
vampires, Chinese women, a Hindu snake charmer, shining 
young heroes with permanent waves in their pomaded hair, 
all rubbing elbows with carpenters and camera men and men 
carrying furniture and men at movable little desks who rang 
gongs at unexpected moments. And above all this shuffling 
of many feet and buzzing drone of many suppressed voices 
and a more distant planing and hammering, weaving through 
it as if on a bobbin of golden fancy, ran the thread of that 
sad melody. 

Hattie clutched Lucille’s bare arm and asked in a breath- 
less whisper— 

“Why do they have the music?” 

“Oh, that'll be de Brissac doing a big scene. He spends 
money like water. Lots of ’m use music to help the actors 
get into the mood. It’s pretty hard to emote, you know, 
in all this rumpus. But the other directors only have a violin. 
De Brissac has everything he wants.” 

De Brissac ... ! 

“Want to see him work?” Lucille had the hand now of 
the speechless Hattie and led her through the crowd and 
around a number of the sets to the farther end of the vast 
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Timidly, she studied the doll-like faces of the girls 
on the bench. She thought their clothes exquisile. 
Her little, black suit had never seemed so plain 


room. Here stood a set as large 
as all the others in one; a palace 
interior, evidently, in some Orien- 
tal land. Immense columns that 
looked like colored marble sup- 
ported a partly completed ceiling of carven and gilded beams. 


At the top of a flight of marble steps, on a throne of onyx 
and gold, reclined a beautiful woman who wore almost 
no clothing and fondled a little snake and smiled insolently 
at a bare-legged young man with marcelled hair who wore 
sandals and a queer knee-length skirt, while two nearly bare 
slave girls fanned her and other slave girls stood by holding 
golden goblets and more than a hundred scantily dressed girls 
and men moved about the tesselated floor below. 

On a wooden platform above the crowd three cameras were 
clicking. The overhead lights blazed mercilessly down. And 
among the group on the platform, megaphone in hand but 
very quiet, very sure and masterful, stood... surely... 
de Brissac . . . a little thicker about the shoulders than she 
had supposed, and the twisted-up mustache somewhat lighter 
in color; but the glossy black hair was his, and that perfect 
air of command. : 

Lucille whispered— 

“T’ll leave you here. Don’t go away. My test won’t take 
a great while, and I’ll come back for you.” 


ATTIE heard without hearing. One of her little hands 
was clutching in sheer nervous excitement at her shirt- 
waist above the heart, and then nervously fingering the 
enameled daisy pin that she used for a brooch. Forgetful, 
now of self, balancing forward on the balls of her feet, un- 
aware of the confusion, and, a brief time later, of the chatter- 
ing crowd that came trooping off the scene, unaware that 
a beautiful hero, at her elbow, was embracing in friendly 
exuberance one of the slave girls ... her lips parted, her 
eyes alight with a new magic ... she watched de Brissac. 
For he was, she felt, very nearly the greatest man in the 
world. 
The other men on the platform (Continued on page 78) 
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Doug as a Crusader asking his twentieth-century 
wife, Mary Pickford, just how to play a tournament 
scene. Mary is more interested in Mr. Fairbanks’ 
photoplays than in her own. To the right: the first 
“still” from “Robin Hood;” the tournament is 
about to begin. Incidentally this film is one of the 
most elaborate and costly ever made. The sets are 
huge, hundreds of players are employed, and 
Fairbanks is giving it the most conscientious 
altention of his entire career 
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“Robin Hood” is Douglas Fairbanks’ latest role. Above, one 
of the mammoth sets for the picture. Allan Dwan, director, 
is making himself heard by twelve hundred ertras through the 
medium of the world’s largest megaphone: four feet in diameter 
and ten feet long. Doug is dressed for golf, Dwan for a South 
African expedition; bul they're working hard just the same 


Doug's 


New Picture 
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The Star of Success 


By Margaret Sangster 





ROM city and from town they come, from east and west and south, 
And hope beats high in every heart, and every winsome mouth 

Is sweet with smiles, and every head lifts in a gallant way; 

From village and from farm they come—/for it is beauty’s day! 


“New faces for the Screen”—it means so much! That roses fair 
No longer shall waste perfume on the thankless desert air. 


The Goldwyn Gate has opened up, and every girl may strive 
To win the contest that will make her dearest dreams alive. 





The commonplace is cast aside, brave hopes lie all ahead, 
And romance rides in vivid dress, in gold, and blue and red; 
And, where the sky-line meets the earth, a fairy vision stands, 
With kindness in her eager eyes, and magic in her hands. 


Success—it is a silver star, and it is beauty’s goal, 

For charm and grace and cleverness and loveliness of soul; 
And as the endless line files by, the fairy vision waits, 

For she it is who holds the star that will decide their fates! 
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A wistful, Barrie-esque charm is in the eyes of 

Vary Cameron, a Hollywood girl. She has 

something of the ethereal quality which made 

Mae Marsh famous, with the added induce- 

ment of a sense of humor, if one is to judge 
from that liny quirk of her lips 








The Last Call 


Who will win the Photoplay-Goldwyn 
the judges make their final choice. Here 
for screen opportunity. Remember it 
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The face of a_ potential 
tragedienne is Elma Orr’s. 
Highly emotional roles 
would be her forle. Her 
deep eyes are most er pressive 


A merry, clever sevenlteen- 
year-old, with the attractive 
name of Rosheen Glenister. 
She is still in high-school in 
Santa Monica, Cal. 


WENTY THOUSAND pictures! 

It looks as if all the beauty, the charm, the talent of 
the western world were assembled in PHoTOPLAY’s 
offices. 

Girls from north, south, east and west. Southern beauties; 
northern belles; western and eastern stars—the loveliest girls 
in America. Girls from the country—as fascinating as those 
who hail from the cities. Girls from fashionable boarding schools, 
and “home girls.” Smart city children, exquisitely groomed. 
All of unusual charm. Never before in motion picture history 
has anything attracted such favorable attention as the Photo- 
play-Goldwyn New Faces Contest. There are so many possi- 
bilities for screen careers among the entrants that the judges say 
there will probably be more than one winner; that besides the 
lucky girl to be placed under contract, other young ladies will also 
be given opportunities to become screen actresses at the Goldwyn 
studios in Culver City, California. 

The judges are now selecting the leading ladies. The girls 
who will be given the camera tests at the Goldwyn exchanges 
throughout America 
will be announced in 
the next, the August, ~= —<—<— 
issue of this Magazine. 
Within two weeks of 
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the time yeu are read- 
ing this, the girls will 
have been appointed 
and the tesis made in 
any one of the follow- 
ing cities where the 
exchanges are located: 


Capable of portraying 
intense, dramatic roles; 
the interesting, pictur- 
esque woman rather than 
the ingenue—June St. 
Dennis. Her home is in 
Kansas Cily, Mo. A 
face full of character, 
yel tinged with dream. 
And an elusive eyebrow 
which prophesies whim- 
sicalily. 





| Conditions of the 


HE Goldwyn-PuoropLay New Faces 

Contest is open to all women of the 
United States or Canada, over seventeen 
years of age, who are not professional 
actresses. This does not exclude members 
of amateur dramatic organizations. Men 
are not eligible. 

The first choice of the judges in this con- 
test—Samuc! Goldwyn, of Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, and James R. Quirk, 
editor of PxHotropLay MacGazine—shall 
receive a year’s contract to appear in 
Goldwyn pictures. During the _ period 
of the contract the winner shall receive a 
salary equal to that being paid competent 
actresses playing in pictures at that time. 
The Goldwyn Company agrees to pay for 
the transportation of the winner and her 
mother, relative, or chaperone, to and from 
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for New Faces 


Contest? Only two weeks remain before 
are the latest lovely girls to enter the race 
isn’t too late to send in your photograph! 





Aristocratic Rose De Rosier. 
She is patrician indeed. 
Have you noticed that all 
these girls are much more 


Barbara Skimore of Man- 
hattan! Plastic; very much 
alive, isn’t she? She’s not 








only charming, but indu- 
bitably intelligent 


than merely pretty? 


Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, IIL; 
Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Minneapolig, 
Minn.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, Wash.; Washington, 
D. C.; New Orleans, La.; Omaha, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Utah. 

By July fifteenth you will have been notified if you are to 
have a camera test made. You will journey to the nearest ex- 
change city. You will be photographed by Goldwyn staff camera- 
men. You must not worry about make-up. Experts will assist 


vou. Be natural. Be yourself. 


Because if you attempt to de- 


ceive the camera, it will retaliate by accentuating your faults! 
The response to our call for new faces has been amazing. 
The standard of beauty has been extraordinarily high. The girls 
who have answered have been of the highest type in the world. 
They are American girls of whom America may be proud. Dis- 
tinction as well as physical beauty; intelligence as well as charm, 
mark the difference between the entrants in this contest and 
any other. These young ladies, whose photographs we have pub- 





New Faces Contests 


the studios at Culver City, California, and 
shall have a three years’ option on the 
winner's services. 

Other entrants, in addition to the winner, 
will be considered for use in Goldwyn 
films. Motion picture tests shall be made 
of those selected as the best screen possi- 
bilities, tests to be made at Goldwyn 
exchanges, transportation of those chosen 
to be paid by the company. Photographs 
of all entrants will be received from 
February Ist to July Ist, 1922, and shall 
be addressed to New Faces Editor, PHoro- 
PLAY Maaazine, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. No photographs will be 
returned unless sufficient postage is en- 
closed. The winner will be announced 
in the September issue of PHoTrop.ay. on 
the newsstands August 15th. 











lished, are representa- 
tives of modern 
womanhood—the §far- 
sighted, thinking wom- 
en who dream of 
great artistic accom- 
plishment and _ have 
character enough to 
make their dreams 
come true, and who 
still retain their wom- 
anly sweetness, mod- 
esty, and charm. 

We have high hopes 
for the winners. That 
they will interest and 
possibly astound the 
picture-going public 
we do not doubt. That 
they will be adaptable, 
dramatic, keen, level- 
headed, we are certain. 
For almost without ex- 
ception the young 
(Cont’d on page 117) 











Very nearly the ideal American beauty: 
Philippine Buntinr. This Greek goddess comes 
from Missouri. Her velvety eyes opened in 
Sugar Creek. She is five feet four in height, 
and is a graduate of St. Mary’s Academy 





Dorothy Muriel Richmond is a southern beauly. 

A decided brunette of twenty-two, she’s a favorile 

daughter of Hopewell, Virginia. Miss Dorothy 

Muriel’s ambitions are undoubledly along 
dramatic lines 
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Four little Goldwyn 
girls, doing their 
daily morning pa- 
rade from the ward- 
robe deparlment to 
the slages. They 
carry their costumes in their arms 
—whal part of them they are not 
wearing. You may read from 
left to right, Winler Blossom, 
Helen Ferguson, Colleen Moore, 
and Jacqueline Logan 


It’s a hol day, so Helene Chad- 

wick orders * jes’ plain sody.” 

This fountain ts patronized prob- 

ably by more celebrities than any 
other in the world 
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Goldwyn’s is considered the most complete and modern film plant 


on the coast, and often entertains visiting celebrities. 
Hughes, the author-director, is escorting the internationally noted 


sculptress and writer, Clare Sheridan, on a tour of the lot 
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fe inside the 


A PHOTOPLAY pass permits you to 
enter the magic land of the cameras at 
Culver City, California, where you 
will get a glimpse of the fascinating 
world of films. Here are a few close- 
ups to convince you that a studio is 
more than just a factory where they 















Through this imposing entrance gate to the Goldwyn 

studios pass every day eager aspirants, established stars, 

extras, character actors. And soon the winning owner 
of the New Face will join the procession 








Goldwyn Gate 


make pictures; that the players are really 
regular folks. The winner of the New 
Faces Contest will report for work here 
every morning. The contestants may con- 
sider these pages a “pre-view”’ of the 
wonderland which awaits the lucky girl, 
or girls, for there may be more than one. 


The fortunate young woman who wins the New Faces Con- 
test may find herself installed in this dressing room. 
Certainly no girl would want a more charming boudoir 


Jacqueline Logan gives 
Mr. MelIntyre some- 
thing to think about 
when she insists that 
her salary be so much 
for each finger of her 
hand. It is Melntyre 
who selects the players 
for parts in Goldwyn 
pictures 





PD + ome 
ai 


Every comfort and convenience is provided by . ' The Goldwyn studio is such a nice place lo work 

Goldwyn for its studio employees. Here, a nurse that the players almost hate to go home. Molly 

is rendering first aid in the hospital on the lot Malone and Helene Chadwick have finished, 
to an actor who has met with an accident bul they want to eramine this motorcycle 
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Follow these 





When making up 
the eyes, run the 
nauk from the 
inside lo the edge 
of the lashes, and 
hold back against 
the lid for a mo- 
ment. This curls 
the lashes 


First, pin your hair back 

from your face, and apply a 

good cold cream. 

off thoroughly before begin- 

ning the actual process of 
make-up 


Over the grease paint 
a smooth covering of 
powder is patted on 





instructions and you will 


Mistress of Make-up: Miss Jacqueline Logan, 














Net, rub in a coating of 

grease paint. You can buy 

grease paint at any good drug 

store. Numbers 1 and 1'% 
are the best tints 


with the powder puff. 
Be sure to pal u in 
evenly and well 


The lips should 
be rouged in a 
clean straight 
line, but nol too 
deeply. Too red 
lips look black 
according to the 
cameras, still or 
motion 














take a 100% better photograph 


one of the prettiest girls in pictures 


Always moisten the lips just before the picture 
is taken, as this will give a good high light, 
which makes almost any mouth much prettier 


The picture to the left (above) was 
taken without make-up. The lower 
one after make-up had been used 


2 


If you have a double chin, never have 
your photograph taken until you have 
used an ordinary dry rouge under the 
chin, from about two inches below the 
ear on each side, or where the fullness 
starts. This red will create a hollow 
where the double chin has been 


Do not rouge the cheeks before 
having your photograph taken, 
as it will give a_ splotchy 
effect. Cordelia Callahan, 
Goldwyn character actress, has 
rouge on her cheeks. Jacqueline 
Logan has not. Note the 
difference 











Madame Manhattan 


NITA NALDI 


New York’s Hollywood representative 


By “Mary Winship 


ITA NALDI is a jealous wife’s pet nightmare. 

Any time wifie sits at the window listening for the 
rattle of a taxicab and hearing instead the rattle of 
the milkcans, she visualizes hubby as enmeshed in the 

silken foils of a lady exactly like Nita. 

No woman could possibly be comfortable in the same room 
with the man she loved, and Nita Naldi. 

She suggests that she was born under the cross currents 
of Saturn and Venus and that she certainly should die with 
a stiletto between her exquisite shoulder blades. 

If she ever gazes into a mirror she must realize that she is 
more like an orchid distilled from the seven deadly sins than 
an Easter lily. 
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She came to California to play the Spanish vamp in 
‘Blood and Sand.” They're calling her the feminine 
Valentino. Above: the shadows of a toreador’s past: 
Valentino and Naldi in a scene from their picture 


As a matter of fact, this is apparently another 
time when looks are somewhat deceiving. She 
seems to. be a perfectly regular, full of fun, world- 
ly-wise New York show girl. 

Do you remember that line in Kipling’s “Man- 
dalay” about “And the dawn comes up like thun- 
der out of China ’cross the bay”? 

That is the way Nita Naldi burst upon me the 
first day, on a scarlet and gold Spanish set, erected 
for “Blood and Sand” at the Lasky studio in 
Hollywood. 

For weeks, there had been turmoil and unrest 
concerning the casting of the lady who vamps 
Ruddy Valentino in his first starring vehicle. Sev- 

eral actresses had made tests for it. Names had been 
announced and withdrawn. The picture had been held 
up. Hollywood’s picture colony had been scoured. 
Then, Nita Naldi arrived from New York, donned the 
sequins and shoulder straps necessary for action—and 
it was all over. It was Naldi’s first appearance in Hollywood, 
and she has had exactly the same effect that throwing a brick 
into a peaceful pond usually has. 

The combination of the thrilling sense-lure of all nations 
and ages—an exciting, almost ugly, almost beautiful face. Un- 
like anyone or anything else. 

Eyes that are utterly, absurdly Chinese—black and baf- 
fling and violently aslant. A wicked, provocative Spanish 
mouth. High, ugly, cheek bones like those of a Russian 
noblewoman, that throw her whole face oddly out of focus. 
A strong nose with a suggestion of a Roman hook to it. Hair 
as black and straight and glistening as an Italian lake at mid- 
night. Tiny, arched French feet and slim ankles. The body 
of a young Greek goddess. 

She wore that day—she was not working—a gown of black 
crepe that fell back from her arms and throat in flashes of 
insolent, lipstick red. A black hat that made her olive skin 
almost swarthy. Foreign, strange, hectically fascinating. 

But when she spoke—you felt (Concluded on page 112) 
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THE MECHHNIS 











This is the picture with 
which the New York Her- 
ald illustrated its article 
of May 3, 1896, about the 
first showing of motion 
pictures on a screen at 
Koster § Bial’s music 
hall 
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History of the Motion Picture 


CHAPTER IV 


N the winter of 1894-5 in 
an obscure laboratory up- 
state in New York, genius 
and fate were secretly pre- 
paring the beginning of an amaz- 
ing new thread in the fabric 
of motion picture romance 
A five-cent toy and a rubber 
stamp in the hands of a school 
teacher and a mechanic held 
hidden the germ of destiny that 
in years to come was to bring 
them millions, and that was to 
set in motion the astonishing 
sequences that have given the 
world all there is of art in the 
motion picture. 
In this chapter we shall bring 
to light for the first time the 


faded album of remembrance and the remotest beginnings 
of the institution that rose to fame as “Biograph”—the most 
illustrious single name in the history of the screen. 

Out of this forgotten past we shall bring to view that 
greatest moment when just one word from Edison could have 
turned the tide of events and left unborn the dramatic conse- 


By Terry Ramsaye 


T= glowing chapter presents for the first time 

many of the secrets of the motion picture’s 
most significant early history, with the first pub- 
lished revelation of how the fdmous “Biograph” 
came into being, the story of the first time a close- 
up was made, a swift incisive view of what was hap- 
pening to the picture abroad, and a revelation of 
the deceits and chicanery that have for years 
obscured the truth about important phases of 
motion picture invention. It covers some of the 
most vivid, most important episodes in the colorful 
annals of the cinema’s development. 


the screen. 


(Copyright, 1922, by Terry Ramsaye) 


, 


quences that came to flower in 
the names of Griffith, Pickford, 
Sweet, Normand, Neilan, Marsh, 
Sennett, Ince and all that clas- 
sic host of screen-made memo- 
rabilia. 

But yet a while we must con- 
sider what was happening else- 
where about the world in more 
conspicuous direct progression 
from the peep show beginnings 
of Edison and his kinetoscope. 
The fecund year of 1895 was 
the great era of invention when 
projection machines sprang up 
over the world like the wind- 
blown seeds of the dandelion on 
a lawn. It might well be called 
the year of high hopes and tre- 
mendous possibilities. 

The kinetoscopes and their 


“living pictures” in a peep show box had gone out to 
sow the capitals of the United States, Great Britain and 
Europe with the invitation to put the motion picture on 
It had fallen on many eager, fertile soils. 

In the preceding chapter we traced the pioneering steps 
of the Lathams with their eidoloscope, the first machine to 
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Fred Ott, a mechanic in Edi- 

son's laboratory, the first actor 

of the films, sneezing in the 

first film close-up, around 

which the first embryonic plot 

was built to pad the picture to 
fifty feet in length 


project pictures from film, and 
the first to be commercially of- 
fered in the amusement world. 
Following an ultimately more 
important line of development, 
we found Thomas Armat clos- 
ing the year with the attain- 
ment of the machine that is the 
legitimate ancestor of all the 
machines whereby we see the 
motion picture in the theater of 
today. 

Measured in terms of scien- 
tific result the inquiry into 
the labors of the period 
might be ended there, com- 
pleted. But human factors, 
the elements of rivalry, 
greed, ambition, glamor 
and hope, make it impor- 
tant to look about 
otherwhere at well 
near simultaneous 
efforts. 

From April to 
August in 18095, 
inventions of pic- 
ture _ projection 





machines came fast. Priority became a matter of weeks and 
days, and when in later years rival claimants came to do 
battle in the courts and in controversies in the press it nar- 
rowed down almost to a matter of hours. Hence it has been 
with the utmost difficulty and the most tedious attention to 
contemporary records of corroboration that the facts of this 
history have been established. As pointing to the condition 
of motion picture annals and their coloring by the ardent 
partisanship of contestants for glory, it may be remarked that 
most of the records of past years are strewn with conscious and 
unconscious falsehood. An example of vivid significance is 
afforded among the archives of picture patent litigation in a 
drawing sworn to have been made in 1890, on a piece of paper 
manufactured in 1894, as shown by the watermark. 


‘Ts most ingenious devices have been used for the purpose 
of misleading courts and of deceiving committees of award 
in matters of medals and diplomas. Intricately fabricated 
evidence of the sort has for years puzzled and often deceived 
writers on screen subjects, until the whole superficial record 
is a mass of disputed allegations. ° 

But happily telltale traces always survive as long as fabrica- 
tions themselves. There is always somewhere a check whereby 
the claim may be measured alongside the fact. We are here 
concerned only with demonstrable facts. 

While the other inventors were busy working on projection 
devices, Edison was going ahead in totally different fields of 
research, apparently content and satisfied that the motion pic- 
ture was a transient toy and that his kinetoscope peep show 
was sufficient unto the day. His little “Black Maria” 
studio at West Orange was in a desultory sort of way 
making films for the peep shows—the same films that 
the projection inventors were using in their embryo 
experimental machines. 

As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, from 
within the narrow confines of this “Black Maria,” first 
of all motion picture studios, the world for a number 
of years—from 1889 until well on in 1896—obtained 
its supply of cinema films. 

The motion picture acting of the 
period, therefore, aside from the five 
subjects made by the Lathams, previ- 
ously described, was all staged before 
the kinetograph, as Edison called the 
camera that made the negatives for 
the kinetoscope films. The actors were 
from the music halls, the prize ring and 
the variety theater stages of the day. 


OOKING into an old Edison cata- 
logue one finds among the picture 
players of 1895 some famous names. 
There was Dolorita, “the passion dan- 
cer,” they called her, and Annie Oakley, 
the celebrated trap shooter, whose skill 
and grace with the shotgun thrilled a 
decade and a half of audiences at the 
Wild West shows, Professor Batty with 
his famous trained bears, Layman, “the 
man of a thousand faces,” and the 
Englehart Sisters, broadsword _per- 
formers. All of them appeared in lit- 
tle pictures of from thirty-five to fifty 
feet in length—less than one two-hun- 
dredth part as long as the typical mo- 
tion picture feature drama of 1922. 
None of these pictures will ever be 
seen again. The negatives were ut- 
terly worn out in the making of ki- 
netoscope prints. 


Annie Oakley, famous circus 
star known as “Little Sure 
Shot,” who appeared in the 
first series of kinetoscope films 
made at Edison’s “Black 
Maria”’ studio in West Orange 





























This photograph records 
the first meeting of all of 
the members of the K. M. 
C. D. Syndicate, Septem- 
ber 22, 1895, at Canas- 
tola, N. Y. Left to right 
—H.N. Marvin, W. K. 
L. Dickson, Herman Cas- 
ler, E. B. Koopman, 
founders of the world 
famous American Muto- 
scope § Biograph Com- 
pany, later known to the 
screen world as “ Bio- 
graph” 


Perhaps the most significant among those primitive early 
kinetoscope pictures was the subject which portrayed Fred 
Ott, the Edison mechanic, in the throes of a sneeze. It will 
be recalled that Mr. Ott was the first person to “monkey- 
shine” for the motion picture camera, in connection with Edi- 
son experimental work some years before. 


HE sneeze that Mr. Ott tossed off that day in the “Black 
Maria” studio becomes a highly interesting piece of the 
genesis of the modern motion picture. The sneeze was en- 
tirely accidental, but the photographic effect was excellent. 
Interestingly enough it was 
made very near to the camera, 


through Edison’s neglect of his rights, the London copy of the 
kinetoscope thrived. And in New York and West Orange it 
was being noted by Edison interests with mingled pleasure 
and alarm that a considerable export business in films was 
growing up. 

But more importantly engaged, a night crew was at work 
in the Paul workshops, laboring over a model of a projection 
machine, designed and ordered by Birt Acres, who has been 
previously mentioned. Acres as a photographer and student 
had a definite idea of a method of putting the kinetoscope 
pictures on a screen and he went to Paul as a mechanic to con- 

vert the drawings into a ma- 
chine. 





so near that it pictured only “™ 





Mr. Ott’s head and shoulders. 
This was unquestionably the 
first close-up—and for a good 
many years the only one in mo- 
tion pictures. 

But the sneeze alone did not 
take up enough footage to make 
a full length kinetoscope sub- 
ject. It was desirable to pad 
it a bit and give the sneeze a 
sufficient length to fill the fifty 
foot capacity of the kinetoscope 
spool banks that carried the 
film. Instantly the scenario was 
born. The action consisted of 
having Mr. Ott take a seat at 
a desk, whereupon a small boy 
with a pepper-box entered from 
the rear and shook the sneeze- 
provoking spice into the air. 


own pictures. 


The Birth of Biograph 


HEN Henry N. Marvin saw Edison’s kinetoscope he 
thought that a simpler machine could be built to 
present the peep show pictures and do it better. 
he and Herman Casler had built the machine they sought 
Edison pictures to put in the machine. 
“No,” was the decision from the Edison plant. 
then and there was the motion picture’s biggest moment. 
Marvin and Casler had to invent a machine to make their 


Out of that moment came the force that through a long 
series of dramatic sequences brought to the motion picture 
and its world the names of Griffith, Pickford, Sweet, 
Marsh, Gish, Normand, Nielan, Ince, Sennett, and all 
that glory that was Biograph. 


Sometime late in April or 
maybe in early May. a few 
weeks after Woodville Latham’s 
projection success at 35 Frank- 
fort Street in New York, the 
Acres-Paul machine was com- 
plete. It was late in the night 
when the little crew in the Had- 
don Garden workshop tightened 
the last screw and threaded up 
the projector with an Edison 
film. They turned on the ma- 
chine and a projected picture 
flashed upon the wall of the 
darkened shop. 


When 


Right 


HE whole working crew 

shouted in exultation. They 
were beside themselves with ex- 
citement. 





“ In the street below a solemn 





The picture was then cut and 
assembled. It consisted of two 
scenes, the long shot of the desk set and the close-up of the 
sneeze. Thus came the first germ of plot and story telling 
to the films. . Many years were to pass before further possi- 
bilities were to be recognized. 

The kinetoscope business was proving something of a wind- 
fall for Robert W. Paul in London. His little shop at 44 
Haddon Garden was busy making replicas of the sample Edi- 
son kinetoscope brought to him from the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. Unhampered by patent restrictions in Great Britain 





London policeman was making 
his rounds. He paused and hark- 
ened to the outcry. Three o’clock in the morning! The peace 
and dignity of London was being assaulted. The officer turned 
in a general alarm. 
Shortly a squad of helmeted police broke into the Paul 
workshop. : 
“T say, what’s all this?” 


The workmen quieted down to explain. The policemen, 


skeptical, remained for a demonstration of the living pic- 
Then they cheered, too. 


Records do not tell what 
Lb 


tures. 


the picture was, but the heavy 
cheering indicates that it was the 
famous “Annabelle the Dancer.” 
Mr. Acres took his machine, 
and Paul set about building an- 
other on his own account. Rec- 
ords show that Acres photo- 
graphed a boat race early in that 
year and shortly after the com- 
pletion of the projector. But it 
was not until January 14, 1806, 
that he gave a public exhibition 
of his “kinetic lantern” for pro- 
jecting pictures, before the Royal 
Photographic Society. 


H's pictures, like Edison’s 
early films, were taken at 
the rate of forty exposures a sec- 
ond. His subjects included box- 
ers, a naval review at Kiel, racing 
at Epsom Downs, serpentine 
dancing and pictures of waves on 
the coast—the sort of things that 
were to be staple standards of 
the motion picture screen for a 
whole ten years or more. 

The Paul workshop in the fall 
of 1895 brought in a name that 
still survives in the motion pic- 
ture industry. On his twentieth 
birthday Cecil Hepworth received 
as a present from his father a 
metal turning lathe. Young Mr. 
Hepworth was an inventive per- 
son. He helped his father, who 
was a scientific lecturer, by tend- 
ing to the projection of the lan- 
tern slides accompanying the lec- 
tures. The first thing that Hep- 
worth made on his new lathe was 
a new type of electric arc lamp, 
one that could be operated by a 
handfeed instead of the automatic 
feed of older types. This enabled 
the operator of an arc used for 
projection to continually trim his 
light and keep the glowing crater 
of the arc properly centered be- 
hind the slides in the projection 
lantern. 


EPWORTH had heard of 

Paul’s new projection ma- 
chine for “living pictures” and 
thought that perhaps the arc lamp 
might be suitable for this pur- 
pose. He visited the Paul shop 
and made a sale. 

From that small beginning 
Hepworth has developed into an 
important factor in the British 
film industry of today. He is, so 
far as the films are concerned, 
the sole survivor of 1895 in Eng- 
land. 

The Hepworth lamp was ap- 
plied to Paul’s new projector for 
the films, a machine that went to 
the English market the next year 
as the “Theatrograph.” 

Over in France, Louis Lu- 
miere, or rather the brothers A. 
and L. Lumiere, developed yet 
another motion picture projection 
device and at such an early date 
that they are probably the closest 
in point of dates to the work of 
the Lathams in New York. Henry 
V. Hopwood’s work entitled “Liv- 
ing Pictures,” written not long 
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The first Mutoscope-Biograph subject ever photo- 

graphed, a boring match at Canastota, N. Y. 

(at top)—A reel from the mutoscope machine, 

showing the arrangement of card pictures (center )— 

Mutoscope subject No. 77, “The Empire State 
Express” (below) 








after, says that the Lumieres filed 
application for patents in France 
February 13, 1895 and in England 
April 8, of the same year. 

These dates it will be recalled are 
close upon those of the laboratory 
successes of the Lathams. The 
filing of applications for patents 
and the physical matter of reduc- 
tion to practice are different mat- 
ters, however. Louis Ducos du 
Hauron applied for letters -patent 
on the whole idea of the motion 
picture back in the 60’s, but he 
never became a real part of mo- 
tion picture history because he 
never did anything more than 
think about it. 


O as to the Lumiere brothers, 

there are two dates of real 
importance. First, there is a re- 
port, rather hazily uncertain, that 
they showed motion pictures in 
Marseilles late in April, 1895, and 
secondly, a well authenticated rec- 
ord of their first official showing 
July 11, 1895, at the offices of 
the Revue Generale des Sciences 
in-Paris. This is reported in the 
British Journal of Photography 
Supplement dated September 6, 
1895. The showing included pic- 
tures of a house on fire, street 
scenes, a dinner party, evolutions 
of cuirassiers, and a factory. 

The Lumiere device was named 
by them the “cinematographe.” 
The name is worthy of note be- 
cause it survives in motion pic- 
ture parlance as cinema or kinema 
all over the world, while the de- 
vice itself disappeared twenty 
years ago and the name of Lu- 
miere is as unknown to the film 
industry today as Latham. 

Scientifically, there were no 
more capable early workers in 
motion pictures than the Lu- 
mieres. Only a series of discour- 
aging misfortunes, to be attrib- 
uted to the bad faith of employes 
and others prevented them from 
rising to a permanently important 
position in the film industry. For 
three decades the house of Lu- 
miere has been high in photo- 
graphic attainment, notably in 
natural color processes. 

For the sake of completing the 
record, note is to be made also 
of the fact that one Muller, a 
German inventor, applied for a 
patent on a projection machine in 
Germany, in August of 1895. But 
there is no evidence that his ma- 
chine developed into anything af- 
fecting the course of the art. 

To dispose of a frequent source 
of caviling letters whenever any 
discussion of film history is pub- 
lished it is now pointed out that 
the work of Friese Greene, an 
English experimenter often cited 
as “the father of motion pictures” 
did not in fact figure in the de- 
velopment and application of the 
principles that make the motion 
picture. He did have a notion of 
making pictures in sequence, to 

(Continued on page 107) 

















Bullets whipped up the 
snow about her — she 
grew desperate, dis- 
mounted, and relurned 
the fire 




































































“ KNOW what I know—and when I’m lucky I don’t know 
too much!” Tom Flaherty grinned as he spoke. But 
he got no answering smile from Jen Galbraith. They 
might have had the world to their two selves, for all 

they could see. The snow, glistening white, stretched as far 

as their eyes could go. Plains and wooded rises alike were 
covered. The great silence of the northern winter brooded 
upon the country. In the snow there was no echo as the 
horses’ feet fell; only their voices broke the stillness. 

“I wish you were out of the Mounted, Tom!” 

The girl’s voice was earnest. But. he smiled at her. 

“Sure and I will be—before the long day,” he said. “And 
still—there’s worse jobs than a sergeant’s in the Northwest 

Mounted Police! And I’m thinking I’ll be having one of 


them if my luck turns—and what man’s doesn’t, soon or late?” 
“What do you mean?” 


“Just that they’ve a way of wanting me, sometimes, when 
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Over the Border 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 
Fictionized by William Almon Wolff 


A gripping 
story 
. of a man hunt 
\ by the 
Northwest 


Mounted 
Police 


I’m where no duty calls me to be—as 
Byng would say this minute, could he 
see me, bad ’cess to him!” 

“Corporal Byng? He’s your friend, isn’t he?” 

“Friend, is it? Would I be the friend of the man you 
smiled at if it were not me, jewel of the world? Friend— 
when he’d give a finger for my third chevron! And he’ll be 
having it, and leavin’ me with just the two he’s wearing now 
if I’m not awake!” 

“You mean—he wants your position?” 

“Sure—and why not? Who wouldn’t rather be a sergeant 
than a corporal? And it’s I that stand in his way. Ah, well— 
I’m just keeping my eyes open. The force has been good to 
me—and I’m thinking I’ve done my part by it, as well. But 
since I’ve been a riding to see you whenever the chance was 
mine—and sometimes when it wasn’t!—I’ve wanted what the 

Mounted never gave a man yet!” 
“Ah! Tom—lI'll be so glad when you’re free—” 
“And so shall I, asthore! It’s the money I must be 
thinking of before I can be marrying—” 
“Father’ll buy you a ranch—lend you the money—” 
Sergeant Flaherty grew sober; frowned at the thought. 

“°*Twill not do. Mind you—it’s nothing that I know! But 
it’s much that I can guess!” He described a half circle with 
one hand; it pointed south. “There’s the border—and Mon- 
tana behind it—and a land where there’s prohibition far and 
near! Who'll be telling when I'll be riding down to round 
up moonshiners—bootleggers—whisky runners?” 

Her face was .as white as the snow. And suddenly he 
laughed, and brought his horse close beside hers, and drew 
her to him—kissed her, as he held her so. 

“Never look so!” he said. “No—we’re on opposite sides, 
I’m guessing, your father and I. “Twould have an ill look 
for me to be borrowing from him—and for the matter of 
that, I’m not so sure he’d lend! He’s little liking for me.” 

She made to speak, but something silenced her. 

“Oh, I know!” he said, and laughed again. “Faith, and 
it's no great crime that I can see, to run a barrel over the 
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border now and then! 
to enforce it I’ll even do so—when I know of those who break 
it. But what I guess may be my own affair—” 

He was looking about him, keenly; something he saw be- 
hind them made him turn, and in a moment he dismounted 


But law’s law, and while I’m sworn 


and bent over the tracks her horse had left. 
the horse, then; lifted one foot. 

“Thought so,” he said. “A broken shoe, honey. Better see 
to it.” 

“T will—I didn’t know.” She sighed. “Time’s up, Tom. 
I—I wish Father didn’t feel as he does about you—but—” 

“He'll come around,” said Tom. “We'll not be angering 
him. I'll leave you here—” 

“T hate to go—” 

But she rode off at last; off toward the tavern her father 
kept, a hundred yards from the border. She wondered, as 
she rode, how much Tom knew; wondered a little how much, 
really, she knew herself. Enough to worry her. They were 
making whisky all about; of that she was sure. In the barn; 
in half a dozen places all about. It didn’t seem so bad for her 
father, somehow; it was Val’s part in the illicit business that 
troubled her. 

She loved her brother; hated the thought of the risks he 
was running; disliked even, for all her upbringing, the thought 
that he broke the law. And when—weren’t moonshiners, boot- 
leggers, always caught, sooner or later? The profits must have 
been great indeed, she knew, since America had gone dry; 


He approached 





“You fool!” 
“*I drugged him to save Val’s life” 


Her father turned upon her. 


enormous prices were paid for whisky it cost next to nothing 
to make. But were even such profits worth the risks? 

There had been much to worry her of late. Pierre troubled 
her; good natured, jolly Pierre, singing his French songs, mak- 
ing love to her with his eyes, his voice, all his big heart— 
and with never a hope of winning a heart that was no longer 
hers to give. And Snow Devil! She hated him; she feared 
him, too; distrusted him. He was always about, and he was 
growing more and more insolent in his familiarity. Suppose 
he knew? 

The half-breed was treacherous by nature; of that she was 
certain. She was equally certain that he had presumed to 


think of loving her; the thought made her shiver with disgust 
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and repulsion, yet he had been making his feeling increasingly 
plain. What might he not do for revenge when he was finally 
made to understand how she felt toward him? 

Suddenly, as she rode, she saw a long way off a little group 
of men, riding. Her eyes, used to the snow and to great 
distances, served her as well as a spyglass might have done. 
Troopers—and riding toward the tavern. They could have 
no other destination; they could have only one object. What 
she had feared had come; a raid! 

At once she spurred her horse. With a little help from 
fortune she might elude them; reach home in time to give 
the warning. But fortune turned against her. She was seen; 
pursued. She knew a trail that would save her much dis- 
tance; in the deep snow no one who did not know it could 
hope to follow it. 

But they came on, floundering; came dangerously near. 
Bullets whipped up the snow about her; she grew desperate; 
returned the fire. A horse fell; the diversion saved her. Yet 
horror held her as she raced on. Bad enough to wound a 
horse; suppose it had been a man? Sheer instinct had made 
her fire; she was sick with dismay and repentance as she 
reached the tavern. 

Yet she gasped out her warning. She was in time. Old 
Peter Galbraith and those who worked with him needed little 
warning to put their house in order. The cache was well 
named; a secret panel in the barn hid the store room in which 
the liquor was kept against the nights when it was run across 
the border. When the 
troopers came they broke 
in upon a scene of peace- 
ful, innocent quiet. 


Jen recognized Byng, 
Tom’s rival; saw his 
flushed, angry face; the 


malice in his eyes. The 
way he looked at her was 
full of meaning; she won- 
dered if he suspected her 
and Tom? 


to make their search; 
plainly they had evidence, 
of a sort, to go on. Byng 
himself attacked her 
father; bullied him, sought 
to drag a confession from 
him. He was laughed at 
for his pains; baffled, drew 
back, to receive the reports 
of his men. Nothing! 

“T know it’s here!” he 
said, doggedly. “I'll tear 
the place apart, board by 
board—but I’ll find it—” 

“Find what?” 

Tom Flaherty stood in the door. 

“Hello, Byng!” he said. “What’s the 
excitement? Better let me take charge, 
now I’m here. Moonshine complaint?” 

Byng nodded, sullenly. 

“Worse than that, too,” he said. 
“One of them. saw us coming—rode 
ahead to warn them. Got here in time, 
too—because he fired at us and killed 
Cameron’s horse. That’s pretty se- 
rious.” 

Just for a moment Tom’s eyes rested 
on Jen’s white face; then he looked away. 

“Can you identify the one who fired? Is he here?” he asked. 

“Can’t be sure,” said Byng. “Can’t find any evidence, either.” 

“T’ll have a look, myself,” said Tom, and went outside. 

And, as blind chance would have it, he stumbled upon what 
all Byng’s men had missed. A bit of rubber hose, under the 
snow; a lead to a drain pipe; a window—and the hose again. 
He called for another man; a ladder. And two minutes later 
he had found the still and the accumulated moonshine of Peter 
Galbraith’s gang! 

“Hard luck, Mr. Galbraith,” he said. He was afraid to look 
at Jen; the hatred in Val’s eyes was bad enough. Yet he had 
had no choice; Byng’s presence alone would have forced his 


"T= troopers scattered 























hand, even if Inspector Jules, 
from Headquarters, had not ar- 
rived, at the critical moment. 
He, of course, took charge. 

But fate had not dealt Tom Flaherty its worst blow yet. For 
now one of Byng’s men, the one whose horse had been shot, 
came in, flushed with excitement. 

“TI trailed the one who killed my horse,” he said. “Find who 
rode a horse with a broken shoe on its off fore foot and you’ve 
got him!” 


“Tom hadn’t waited for the end of the report. He was out- 
side; but even as he was ripping the shoe from the foot 
of Jen’s horse Byng came up. 

“Good!” he cried. ‘“You’ve got it! Whose horse is that—?” 

Jen had come out. She was superb in her disdain. 

“The horse is mine!” ske said. “Sergeant Flaherty knew 
that already! He needn’t have taken so much trouble!” 

“Look here, Tom,” said Byng, as they rode back to their 
post, later, “I owe you an apology, old man! I—well, I thought 
you were sweet on that girl, and—well, it didn’t look well, 
with what we suspected about her father. But you've cer- 
tainly squared yourself—making the haul of the moonshine 
and catching the girl as the one who fired at us as well! But, 
Lord—I’d hate to have anyone look at me as she did at you— 
when they’re as pretty as she is!” 

Tom didn’t answer; only rode on, in a gloomy silence. He 
had done his duty. 

The Galbraiths were free on bail. Jen brooded. There was 
a song on Pierre’s lips now, always; sooner or later, she sup- 
posed, she would give him the answer he wanted. If Tom 
only hadn’t betrayed her! She could have forgiven his dis- 
covery of the still and the moonshine; his arrest of her father 
and her brother. But to use a knowledge gained in a love 
tryst with her to her undoing—! 

She was desperately worried. In a few days they would be 
tried. And still her father tempted fate; even now he was 
planning to deliver the greatest of all his cargoes of illicit 
liquor across the border. Val was off with Pierre, gathering 
Her 


up the moonshine; he had gone against her protest. 





As Pierre finished his dying confession, Jen turned to 
Tom, and without a word slipped into his arms 













father said that there was no 
need to worry. Once this ship- 
ment was safely over they could 
follow it; laugh at the Mounted 
and the bail they could afford to sacrifice. But suppose some- 
thing went wrong? It had before—and he had been just as 
sure then that all was safe. 

And then, as she sat, listening, she heard some one coming. 
The next moment she and her father started up as Pierre came 
in, alone. 

‘“‘Where’s Val?” she asked. 

“He was kept behind—he’ll be along soon,” said Pierre. 
“He'll want his supper, too—” 

“T’ll get it,” said Jen, and went out. 

“Quick—quiet,” said Pierre. “Val’s shot. There was a row 
with Snow Devil—he had a locket with Jen’s picture—said 
he was going to marry her. Val fought him—and Snow Devil 
shot him in the shoulder from the ground. Val killed him. 
And—my God—we found papers on him—he was a spy for 
the Mounted! That means—they’ll hang Val if he’s caught!” 

“What’s been done?” Peter Galbraith, facing the emergency, 
was calm. 


“T CUT the telephone wire between the posts—that’ll save 
us some time before they can start the whole force out. 
The Indians went to tell—they saw it all. Val’s at Thomp- 
son’s place—we’ve got to send a sleigh to get him across the 
border tonight. He'll be all right then—” 

Peter nodded. 

“Hope this storm doesn’t get any worse—it’s near enough 
to a blizzard now! By God—what’s that?” 

Pierre listened. 

“Some one coming—hold him off while I send Borden with 
the sleigh.” 

Peter flung open the door. It was dark; in the storm a 
figure loomed white in the light from the door. 
_ “Hello!” said Tom Flaherty. “Glory—hate me all you 
please, but give me a bite to eat and a chance to rest a bit!” 

Peter’s mind moved swiftly. He had supposed that Tom 
had come in search of Val; Tom’s (Continued on page 102) 
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Lew Cody has discovered 
the public doesn’t want to 
see him as a male home- 
wrecker, so he is returning 
lo the screen as the noblest 
hero of them all—a North- 
west Mounted Policeman. 
Above: a close-up of a 
reformed young man 


How just a year of 
personal appearances 
made a hero of Lew 
Cody, once our fore- 
most male vamp 





















































A Reformed Villain 


[oe say it’s the longest personal ap- 
pearance tour ever made by any mo- 
tion picture star. I suppose I should 

be proud. It’s an endurance test. One year—think 
of it! Patient audiences have stood for me, applauded for me, 
entertained me—for twelve months I have been a pampered 
prodigal son. I came back home—to hundreds of film houses 
—a reformed villain. I set out to prove that Lew Cody was 
not the dallying dilettante, the nonchalant heart-breaker, the 
sophisticated clubman, but just Lew Cody. 

First of all, I want to tell all of you that I’m through with 
male vamping for life. You have wondered how a fellow named 
Cody could be all they said about me. That fa!se idea was 
created by an over-zealous press agent. His misrepresentations 
led people to believe I was everything that he said about me. 
I could not be and still live. 

Men wrote me letters asking me if I could not find anything 
better to do than divulge their secrets to their wives. Women 
wrote to condemn me for maligning men. 
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By Hi imself 


I was abused—roundly, absurdly. “Into 
the valley of death rode the six hundred —” 
but at least they had company. I had given 
them realism and they wanted idealism. I paid—and paid. 

I discovered that a hero must be as pure as certified milk; 
the heroine must possess a complete array of all the feminine 
charms, and the villain must be bad without a single redeeming 
feature, like a tax collector. A villain, I learned, couldn’t pos- 
sibly be a Good Fellow. He just had to be bad. All bad. 
With a black heart, and no soul. I learned that the character 
you depict on that silver sheet is the character that lives with 
your friends in the audience. You can imagine what happens if 
you are cast in roles they don’t like. 


[_AYING all joking to one side, agreeing at the same time 
that it has been said so often that it sounds like bunk, it’s 
true that what all of us crave most is the sympathetic under- 
standing of our audiences. In my tour you were all kind 
enough to criticize me constructively. (Concluded on page 113) 












The first Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor, 


What was the best picture of 1921? 


Actual size 


Solid gold, executed 
by Tiffany 







awarded to Cosmopolitan Productions for “Humoresque,” the best picture of 1920 


HE Photoplay Magazine Medal of 

Honor has become an institution. 

Every year, beginning with 1921, 
the Medal is awarded to the producer of 
the best picture of the preceding year. The 
first Medal of Honor Contest determined 
that the best photoplay for the year 1920 
was “Humoresque.” The Medal was pre- 
sented to William Randolph Hearst, whose 
Cosmopolitan Productions was _ responsible 
for the masterpicture: a Medal of solid 
gold, executed by Tiffany and Company, 
of New York. The new Medal will be 
exactly like it, except for the name of the 
winner. And it is up to the readers of 
Puotoptray to decide who that winner 
shall be. 

The Medal is the first annual 
ration of distinction in making 
pictures. Ribbons and palms 
awarded for excellence in the other arts. 
Until PHotTopLay inaugurated its Medal 
of Honor Contest, the screen producer re- 
ceived no particular recognition for splen- 
did service. Now the public is permitted 
to honor the maker of the year’s finest 


commemo- 
of Motion 
have been 


photoplay. The people who appreciate 
great silversheet expressions now have an 
opportunity to express that appreciation. 
The two million readers of this Magazine 
are to be the judges. 

It will be awarded to the producer—not 
to the director, not to the distributor, 
but to the producer whose vision, faith 
and organization, made the best Photoplay 
of 1921 a possibility. 

The voting is delayed six months after 
the close of 1921 so that pictures released 
at the end of the year may have an oppor- 
tunity to be seen in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Undoubtedly there has been progress in 
picture-making during the past year. 
There have been fine films—so many of 
them that the list of fifty suggested best 
pictures was difficult to compile. You are 
not confined to this list in your selection. 
You should choose your favorite picture 
because of its merits of theme, direction, 
acting, continuity, setting and photography. 
These are the ingredients which make 
masterpieces. 


Below you will find the list of fifty pic- 
tures, carefully selected and _ considered. 
Your choice of the pictures made in 1921 
will probably be there. If, however, it is 
not, you may cast your vote for it, first 
making sure that it was released during 
192I. 

Fill out the coupon on this page, and 
mail it, naming the photoplay which, after 
honest and careful consideration, you con- 
sider the best. These coupons will appear 
in three successive issues, beginning here. 
All votes must be received at PHoToPpLay’s 
editorial offices, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, not later than October st, 
1922. 

The Gold Medal Contest has attracted 
worid-wide attention. It has the enthusias- 
tic endorsement of all the better elements 
in the film industry. It has helped to put 
the picture on an artistic basis; to give it 
its real value as a great and youthful art 
in the eyes of the world. You are respon- 
sible for the financial and artistic success 
of good pictures. Let’s hear your applause! 
Mail the coupon! 


Suggested list of best photoplays of 1921 


Affairs of Anatol 

After the Show 

Behold My Wife 

Bits of Life 

Black Beauty 

Bob Hampton of Placer 

Bunty Pulls the Strings 

Camille 

Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court 

Conquering Power 

Conrad in Quest of His 


Forbidden Fruit 
Four Horsemen 
Apocalypse 
Hail the Woman 


Heliotrope 
Idle Class 

I Do 
Journey’s End 
Kid 

Kismet 


Youth Last of the Mohicans Through the Back Door 
Devil Little Lord Fauntleroy Wedding Bells 
Dinty Lying Lips What Every Woman 
Disraeli Man, Woman, Marriage Knows 
Dream Street Mark of Zorro Without Benefit of 
Experience Midsummer Madness Clergy 
Footlights Old Nest Woman God Changed 


Forever (Peter Ibbetson) 


Held by the Enemy 





Old Swimmin’ Hole 
Orphans of the Storm 
Outside the Law 

Over the Hill 

Passion Flower 

Penalty 

Queen of Sheba 

Sacred and Profane Love 


of the 


Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 


Editor Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


In my opinion the picture named below is the 
best motion picture production released in 1921. 





Sentimental Tommy 
Sign on the Door 
Small Town Idol 
Three Musketeers 
Tol’able David 


Name 


NAME OF PICTURE 





Address 





























GRANDMA'S BOY—Pathe 


HIS picture is to Harold Lloyd what “The Kid” was 

to Chaplin—his first five reeler, his first real approach 
to a seriously dramatic subject and also the high water 
mark of his career. 

In “Grandma’s Boy,” Lloyd appears as a mild young 
man, who is actually afraid of his own shadow. So pro- 
nounced does his cowardice become, that his little old 
grandmother decides to adopt drastic means to inject a 
little pep into his system. She tells him how his grand- 
father (also played by the energetic Harold, with side 
whiskers and square spectacles) outwitted the entire Union 
army during the Civil War. She even gives the boy the 
charm which had inspired his grandfather to do the trick. 
Armed with this, he goes out and tears up the community, 
capturing a dangerous criminal and beating out his for- 
midable rival for the love of a sweet young blonde. (Yes, 
it is Mildred Davis.) 

Words are inadequate to describe the various virtues of 
“Grandma’s Boy.” It is genuinely marvellous. 

















A review 
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Shadow 
Stage 


Reg, U. S. Pat. Off 


of the new pictures 


Assist You in Saving Your 























SHERLOCK HOLMES—John Barrymore Production 


OU should see this if you are a devotee of John the 
Barrymore. You should see it if you are a devotee 
of the Conan Doyle detective yarns. 

It is one of the most artistic and unusual films ever 
made. Its settings and photography are amazingly fine. 
Its cast is one of the few real all-star affairs. Albert 
Parker, the director, has not been afraid to follow his 
imaginative impulses, with interesting results. 

It’s just a chapter from the life of that busy fellow, 
Sherlock Holmes. There is a romance with Carol Demp- 
ster as the kissee. Dr. Watson is Roland Young. Gustav 
Seyffertitz, a fine actor, is a splendid Dr. Moriarity. Reg- 
inald Denny and Hedda Hopper are also present. 
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THE PRISONER OF ZENDA—Metro 


ONE of the first of the imaginary kingdom novels. Done 
into a picture by Rex Ingram, who has managed to 
capture the spirit and the color of the book and transfer 
them, almost intact, to the screen. A vivid plot of im- 
personations and conspiracies; of treachery, love and 
adventurers—gentleman and otherwise. Lewis S. Stone 
takes the double part of Rudolph Rassendyll and King 
Rudolf with a fine swagger. He presents a figure heroic 
enough to set any feminine heart a-flutter. Robert Edeson 
is a genuine Colonel Sapt and Malcomb McGregor is remi- 
niscent of Valentino before he was a star. Stuart Holmes 
is one of the villains and Ramon Samanyagos, who does 
a fine bit of acting as Rupert of Hentzau, seems a decided 
find and an entirely new type. While the beauty of the 
lady villainess, Barbara La Marr, makes the blonde loveli- 
ness of Alice Terry seem almost weak at times. 

So much for the cast, which merits almost any amount 
of praise. As do the exquisite settings and the truth of 
the atmosphere. One cannot help wondering why, with 
everything so perfectly in tune, Rex Ingram dimmed the 
harmony of it all with unnecessary and ugly bits of slap- 
stick. There are butlers who trip over rugs, men who 
throw over-ripe bananas, servants with flying suspenders. 
Not many of them—but enough to enter a jazz note that 
is not welcome. This minor fault does not keep the pic- 
ture from being splendid. Not another “Four Horsemen,” 
perhaps—but decidedly worth while entertainment. And 
Rex Ingram has had the courage to venture an unhappy 
ending because the book read that way! 
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PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
of the SIX BEST 
PICTURES of the MONTH 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 


THE GOOD PROVIDER 
GRANDMA'S BOY 


THE PRIMITIVE LOVER 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


THE BACHELOR DADDY 





































THE PRIMITIVE LOVER—First National 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE has been under-rated. 
She’s such a nice kid you can’t help liking her; and 
you think how easy it must be to get up there on the 
screen and just act natural. “Be yourself, Connie,” you 
can hear her directors counselling. “They like you that 
way; besides, it saves you the trouble of having to act.” 
It seems to us that, no matter how cunning and coy 
Constance is in private life, if such a popular young per- 
son has such a thing, she must have to exercise consider- 
able ingenuity to carry her spontaneous fun into the 
studios with her. She always acts as if she were doing 
this sort of thing for a lark. That she succeeds in mak- 
ing you think her comedy is unpremeditated, especially in 
this rather improbable story, is a good wholesome sign 
that the younger Talmadge is progressing all the time. 
If you aren’t too old and critical you'll get a good 
stomach laugh out of this one. You may even thump your 
neighbor on the back in some of the scenes. Connie is 
pretty and funny at the same time. Harrison Ford is 
better than he’s ever been; Kenneth Harlan, too. 

















THE GOOD PROVIDER — Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


this picture had beaten “Humoresque” to the screen, 
it would be listed as one of the half dozen masterpieces 
of the silversheet. As it is, “Humoresque” has almost 
choked its chances of immortality. The two pictures are 
directed by Frank Borzage and in them Dore Davidson 
and Vera Gordon take the leading réles. This later opus 
is dedicated to father instead of mother; but it is also a 
Fannie Hurst story. 

It seems to us more sincere than “Humoresque.” It is 
such a plain tale, drawing little upon imagined drama and 
much upon real life. There is no physical punch to knock 
you from your seat; but there is much to make you think. 
It concerns a Jewish family, with the magnificent David- 
son as the patriarch, Vera Gordon as the mother, and 
William Collier, Jr. and Vivienne Osborne as the children. 
The father, a “good provider,” makes continual sacrifices 
for his family. They drag him from his comfortable 
country home to a gilded hostelry in the city, where he 
is out of place. They spend his money until, finally, he 
faces ruin. Just as he is about to make the final sacrifice, 
and has the audience groping for handkerchiefs, Old Man 
Happy Ending relieves the tension. 

There are too many subtitles, but they are so funny or 
so apt that they never seem overdone. You know these 
people in the picture, and you want to hear what they’re 
saying, so the captions satisfy your curiosity. Borzage 
has come back with his direction of this. He is not a 
Griffith who plays upon your emotions until they shriek 
for mercy; he has a quieter touch. The acting is immense. 

















THE BACHELOR DADDY—Paramount 


Qovsees irregular, but it’s possible with the most per- 
fect propriety. Particularly when a man dies, in the 
effort to save a friend’s life, and leaves said friend with 
a legacy of five healthy, energetic and exceedingly normal 
youngsters. That’s what happened to Yom Chester 
(Thomas Meighan) and from the very first moment he 
had his hands full—to say nothing of his arms and his 
heart! What they didn’t do to his regular bachelor life, to 
his well ordered home, and to his approaching marriage! 

Some of the very finest child stuff ever screened—par- 
ticularly the bit made upon the over night train journey 
Charming Leatrice Joy lends the love interest. 
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BEYOND THE ROCKS—Paramount 


Written, supervised, and dominated by the person- 
ality of Elinor Glyn. A little unreal and hectic as 
though the continuous presence of the stars was the 
desired object. But those who like Valentino and Swan- 
son will not be disappointed. A glynish tale of true 
love, baronial halls, and the treacherous Alps, with 
Gloria’s makeup whiter than the snow. 


























FASCINATION— Tiffany 


Mae Murray as a Fifth Avenue flapper with no 
responsibilities at all makes glorious promises she fails 
to keep after the first two reels. She goes to Spain, 
plays around with a toreador, poses for misty closeups, 
and even does a lilliangish. What might have been good 
comedy-drama degenerates into Spanish love and hate, 
made in N. Y. Why does the lovely Mae do it? 


COLD FEET—Educational 


The best Christie comedy to date. It is a hilarious 
burlesque of the Curwood Frozen North hokum, and 
is admirably done throughout. Viora Daniel is excel- 
lent as a girl who goes out into the great open spaces 
in search of romance, and gets it in the form of bogus 
Northwest Mounted Policemen and trick wolves. Some- 
thing we believe you’re going to enjoy. 














REPORTED MISSING—Selznick 


A high dive from the yard arm of a ship, a free-for- 
all fight, Owen Moore at his best and a blackface actor, 
Tom Wilson, make this a corking comedy. Not to 
mention a scenically splendid storm at sea. All about 
a kidnapping and an option that nearly expires, with 
Owen Moore starring. Titles, by a group of newspaper 
humorists, are unusual. Story and direction are not. 
































THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE— 
J. Stuart Blackton 


It’s one of those “in the days of old when knights 
were bold” things. For people who have a weakness for 
kings and sword-play and old inns and faire ladies. 

This first photoplay in colors is a novelty but hardly 
a knockout. Lady Diana Manners is the perfect Eng- 
lish beauty. She can’t act, but then you can’t have 
perfect English beauty, a title, and talent. 
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WHEN ROMANCE RIDES— 
Hampton-Goldwyn 


When it does, and on Wildfire, too, the Zane Grey 
hounds sit forward in their seats. If you’re a Z. G. h., 
you'll get a moderate amount of thrills from this drama 
of the great west where men are men and any girl 
can turn jockey and win a horse race at a moment’s 
notice. Claire Adams is the charming heroine who is 
pursued from crag to crag by two awful villains. 



































THE SPANISH JADE—Paramount 


Spanish love, sprinkled with paprika and mantillas. 
Daggers carried in embarrassing places and mules that 
look deceptively easy to ride. Ladies that can be 
bought and sold—also wine. The extraordinarily 
charming personality of David Powell, and Evelyn 


Brent, who looks like the real thing. The finest of them 
all—Marc McDermott—in an unsympathetic part. 





THE WOMAN HE MARRIED—First National 


A rich man’s son marries an artist’s model, and is 
promptly disinherited by his father. (They always are, 
in fiction!) And then, despite circumstance, the girl 
makes good, and the boy makes good, and the little 
sister of the boy—placed in an intriguing situation— 
is kept good. Two moments of suspense, credit going 
to Director Fred Niblo. Anita Stewart is the star. 





























HATE—Metro 


Two gamblers—Charles Clary and Harry Northrup— 
are in love with the same chorus girl. Prompted by 
jealousy and hatred, they make a grim bet which comes 
near ending in the electric chair. There are two excit- 
ing moments—when Conrad Nagel, as prosecuting at- 
torney, cross questions the girl (Alice Lake) and when 
the innocent man is about to die. It is absorbing. 














ACROSS THE CONTINENT—Paramount 


Wallace Reid, with a permanent streak of mud on 
his nose, wins a trans-continental race in a flivver. And 
Theodore Roberts, as a proud parent, sends many cigars 
to the happy hunting ground and earns the balance of 
the applause. Racing shots that go over with a bang— 
as do many of the cars. And Mary MacLaren. For 
the family menu and worth one evening of your life. 




















THE MAN WHO MARRIED HIS OWN WIFE 


—Universal 


Some of them wouldn’t, if they had it to do over 
again. But John Morton (Frank Mayo) was a man 
with a single track mind and he went to great lengths 
to win the lady who was already his wife. He com- 
mitted fake suicide and altered his face—but he couldn’t 
change his hands! Sylvia Breamer makes his zeal 
almost unbelievable in a picture that might be better! 








THE MAN FROM HOME— 


Paramount 


To those who enjoyed Tarkington’s famous play (and 
who didn’t?) this picture will prove somewhat of a 
disappointment. Its backgrounds, which were actually 
taken in Italy, are gorgeous; but six reels is too long 
for a scenic. The story has been diluted, the acting is 
undistinguished, excepting James Kirkwood’s, the direc- 
tion below standard. (Continued on page 99) 
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The Talmadges’ New Clothes, designed 


DON’T know when I’ve enjoyed anything more 

than co-operating with Le Bon Ton and the Tal- 
madge sisters to present to you these charming designs. 
These two celebrated stars, Norma, the emotional 
actress, famous for her acting and also for her unusual 
gowns; and Constance, the delightful comedienne, 
noted for her flair for clothes, have had designed for 
them several of the most interesting costumes Le Bon 
Ton has ever sponsored. You will, I know, wish to 
send more than one coupon; for there will undoubt- 
edly be several of these frocks you will wish to own. 


( ‘On on Vow Tack 





Clothes Confidences of Norma 
and Constance Talmadge 


Norma and Con- 
stance Talmadge. 
There couldn’t be 
two girls so utterly 
unlike, could there? 
This is one of the 
most sincere and 
lifelike portraits 
ever made of the 
popular sisters. It 
shows their every- 
day coiffures 











By Carolyn Uan Wyck 


to make it even more so, I’m present- 

ing two of the most popular girls in the 
werld—-sisters, too—to illustrate the season 
of lovely frocks and hats and sunshine and 
blue skies. 

It would be quite wonderful to intro- 
duce Norma Talmadge, as our exclusive and 
high-salaried fashion model; but we have 


|: is a perfectly glorious summer; and 
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As winsome as Norma, for whom it was 
designed, is this aflernoon dress, fash- 
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No. 18 








This coal cape of heavy silk crepe, de- 
signed for Norma Talmadge, and one of 
the smartest of the season, hangs from 
the shallow yoke reaching to shoulder 
line. The lining is of a contrasting 
color and the rows of darning stitching 
is done in heavy floss. The coal is 
sleeveless and unlined. The materials 
used are as follows: 
5% yds. crepe (40 inches wide) @$5.00 $28.75 
2% yds. satin lining (40 inches 

_ | eee eee @ 2.50 6.25 
BBs cccceccececesoseesessecesees 8 
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Constance’s newest evening gown, and 
one of the most charming she has ever 
worn. It is a graceful affair of white 
satin with pearls in intricate designs. 
Note particularly the panels, which 
lend added grace. With it Constance 
wears a cape of pearl-gray chiffon with 
chinchilla collar 


toned from Corticelli heavy crepe de 
chine (quality 1035). The elaborate 
cross stitch embroidery in Bulgarian 
colors is done in Corticelli Flosolo. The 
fullness of the side panels is held in 
with bands of shirring, which start from 
under the belt which is cut in one with 
front of dress. $18.00 is a marvellously 
low price for this frock. Here are the 
figures: 

5 yds. crepe de chine (40 inches 


ea OE ee @$3.00 $15.00 
Embroidery floss, buttons and extras... 3.00 
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No. 19 


That morning frocks are not necessarily 
uninteresting is atiested to by Miss 
Constance Talmadge’s little dress of 
Scotch gingham plaided in blue and 
while. The waist surplices to the left 
side and the deep belt is cut in one which 
extends to bottom of skirt, lapping over 
the left side. The buttons are of pearl 
and the collar and cuffs of white organdie. 
Such a smart dress for the small outlay 
of $6.25! It requires: 


| RPA EER ey @$1.00 $4.50 
34 yds. organdie (36 inches 

IN is as ain ances pc Seca se @ 1.00 75 
DUTTON GNA GUITEB. 0 occ ccc ccccscesss 0 


also induced Constance, the slim and smart 
débutante of the screen, to pose for us. 
There could not possibly be two girls so 
well-dressed and yet so absolutely dissimi- 
lar as these Talmadge sisters. Norma is 
girlish and petite, yet there is a subtle dig- 
nity which she imparts to everything she 
wears. Constance is taller and slimmer, 
so that she can easily adapt herself to 
every mode. Her figure makes it a simple 
matter for her to put on almost any dress 
and wear it with a particular chic. Not 
that she does “put on almost any dress;” 
she is most painstaking in her clothes selec- 
tions. But she is a fortunate girl because 
she can be smart in a gingham apron! 

Their photoplays go all over the world. 
It is reasonable to suppose that they set 
as many styles as the Parisian ateliers. 
How many of you have wished that you 
could copy a dress worn by Norma or 
Constance? Now is your opportunity to 
get these girls’ ideas of dress and to adapt 
them to your own needs. 

The Talmadge rule of dress is, on the 
face of it, exceedingly simple. It is, “Dress 
according to your personality rather than 
the prevailing mode.” And yet it is one 
ef the hardest rules to follow. 





by Le Bon Ton, with patterns for you 


Because, first of all, you must study 
yourself and discover just what your own 
“personality” is. . Don’t classify yourself 
according to type. Consider your indi- 
vidual tastes and inclinatiors. And follow 
them. Do not permit a designer, no mat- 
ter how high priced and correct, to be 
arbitrary about your clothes. Don’t wear 
anything you don’t like. Refuse to own a 
dress in which you do not feel at home. 

So say the Talmadges. They are strong- 
minded young women indeed; for it is not 
an casy matter to devote much attention 
to individual selection of clothes in a busy 
picture-making existence. It must often be 
a temptation to put yourself in the hands 
of a famous modiste and wear what she 


decrees. But Norma and Constance have 
never done this. And they say they never 
will. 


For instance, many of their dresses are 
made by a certain Manhattan designer. 
But they are made chiefly from the Tal- 
madges’ own designs. They take time to 
talk over the newest designs and adapt them 
to suit themselves, 

Norma Talmadge, as you know, is Mrs. 
Joseph Schenck in private life. She is one 
of the most interesting figures in New York 
life. She is pointed out on Fifth Avenue. 
She is often the center of interest in the 
smart restaurants. And yet there is no 
one less pretentious. The story is told of 
her that she attended a fashion show at a 
fashionable atelier in Manhattan attired so 
simply that the women to whom she was 
an idol couldn’t believe that here was really 
Norma Talmadge, celebrated for her smart- 
ness, her jewels, her expensive furs. She 
does not dress according to anyone’s ideas 
but her own. Which once more calls to 
mind the saying that “the great are sim- 
ple.” Norma’s clothes are _ interesting 
because they express her. 





An exquisite tea gown is Norma’s newest. 
It is a frothy confection of chiffon and 


gold brocade. The head-dress which the 
star wears with it is most becoming, and 
constructed of the same materials as the 
gown. It gives a rather Grecian effect, 
does it nol? 


Both the Talmadge sisters have said that, 
no matter what fashion may decree, they 
will never wear long, trailing skirts, except 
for tea gowns or negligees. They have 
never, of course, worn the very short skirts. 
Unless their screen roles demand it, they 
will not go in for either extreme. 

Constance Talmadge must be a delight 


(Concluded on page 100) 


This is an adaptation of the bathing suit 
worn by Norma Talmadge. It is devel- 
oped in Corticelli Service Taffeta. The 
fullness at waist line is held in with a 
belt of ribbon which passes through 
slashes and lies in a bow and ends on the 
right side. The bloomers button snugly 
under the knee with silver buttons. This 
suit was originally designed by Miss 
Norma for her own use. Nole: we do 
not supply patterns of bathing cape or 
cap. Here are materials: 


414 yds. taffeta (40 inches 
ree ; .... @$2.75 $12.38 
eee rrr 1.00 





| PHotorpray MAGAZINE ; 
1! Department of Fashions , 
| 25 West 45th Street j 
| New York City, N. Y. 
| For enclosed coupon and twelve cents | 
i in stamps or coins for postage and ' 
| handling charges, please send me Le , 
Bon: Ton pattern of : 
design number........in size........ ' 
| Name......... . 
| 
Street and Number........ 7 
| 
ene i aud , 


| Note: Only one pattern may be ordered with ] 




















Isor is not Natacha Rambova—in private life, Miss Winifred Hudnut—Rodolph 


Valentino’s bride? 


Because of a peculiarity in the California law, it is claimed 


that the ceremony performed across the Merican border is invalid, and that 
Ruddy’s decree of ‘divorce from Jean Acker is nol effective until next January 


GNES AYRES made a delicious bon 
mot the other day. A rather youthful 
reporter was interviewing her, and with all 
the earnestness that the importance of the 
question seemed to warrant asked: 

“Miss Ayres, do you use rouge and lip 
sticks and powder?” 

The great star smiled pityingly upon the 
young man. Then she leaned forward con- 
fidentially. 

“Why,” she whispered, “why paint the 
lily ?” 


HE east was somewhat occupied over 

the Charity Drive or May Carnival. 
The idea was a popularity contest to deter- 
mine the most popular motion picture star, 
with votes at ten cents each, the proceeds 
to go to the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor of New 
York City. 

The stars who were in the east 
time helped to get votes. 
most conspicuous were Constance Binney, 
Madge Kennedy, Marion Davies, Mrs. 
Lydig Hoyt and Edward Earle. At the 
wind-up of the campaign, a ball given at 
the Hotel Astor, at which society celebri- 
ties as well as screen were present, the win- 
ners were announced. Billie Burke was 
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at the 
Those who were 


crowned Queen of the Movies, and Edward 
Earle, King, Mrs. Mary Carr, famous 
mother of “Over the Hill,” received the 
most applause when she was announced a 
close second to Billie Burke. 

Mary Pickford, Lillian Gish, the Tal- 
madges, and other admittedly great screen 
figures were represented by comparatively 
few votes. It was largely an affair of local 
screen artists. 

Since it was in the interests of charity, 
this popularity contest had an excuse. But 
these contests are obsolete, and the sooner 
that is realized the better. It was a 
worthy cause, but it seemed as if the in- 
dustry could have found a more dignified 
and thorough way in which to express its 
coéperation. 


RIFFITH went abroad ostensibly to 

be present at the London premier of 
his “Orphans of the Storm.” Really, it is 
said, he went to talk over with H. G. 
Wells a project for filming “The Outline 
of History.” 

In seventy-two reels! 

The director has long wanted to do an- 
other historical subject. He also has in 
nind an impressive production of the Life 
of Christ. 





Plays 


But when ten reels of “Orphans” tire 
you completely, what will seventy-two reels 
do? And how is Mr. Griffith going to 
work his innocent injured heroine and his 
bold bad villain into the Outline? Leave 
it to him. He'll find a way. 


“A LICE TERRY is to return to the 
screen after some months in her hus- 
band’s next production, “Toilers of the Sea.” 
(Her husband, you know, is Rex Ingram.) 
Back of this simple announcement, we 
think, is an interesting little story. 

When Alice became a bride, she _inti- 
mated very strongly that a domestic life 
appealed to her far more than a screen 
career. She suggested that after she 
appeared as Princess Flavia in “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda” the public might see her 
no more. 

So the Ingrams took the most bewitch- 
ing little bungalow in Hollywood, one of 
those regular doll houses with orange blos- 
soms peeping in at the bedroom windows, 
and a living room with an open fire place 
and cathedral ceiling and windows. 

I dropped in to see Alice one morning 
and found her, very adorable, in pink 
pajamas and a black silk kimono, with her 
hair down her back. But her face had 
that old what-in-the-world-am-I-going-to- 
do look that you see on the faces of so 
many young, very young, housewives. 

“T wanted to do it all myself,” she said 
sadly, “I knew if I didn’t work I’d have 
to keep busy. I thought it would be won- 
derful to keep house for Rex. I just loved 
this little house. But—I got dinner for 
him one day. It took me all day long and 
when he came home I was too tired to 
eat. It seems to me the house gets mussed 
up faster than I can fix it. So I had to 
get a maid to do it all. I guess I wasn’t 
cut out to be domestic after all. Rex may 
be right when he says I ought to stay on 
the screen.” 

And now—she’s going to come back to 
her first love and let her husband direct 
his favorite leading lady. 


OOR Glenn Hunter! 

Why, you ask, the pitying “poor” 
referring to a young man who has his own 
company and has had real success with his 
first two independent pictures, an unique 
thing indeed ? 

Because wherever he goes, whoever he 
meets, whatever he says, this is what he 
hears from all sides: 

“You ought to do 
Movies!’ ” 

The book by Harry Leon Wilson, about 
Merton Gill, small-town boy who dreamed 
of himself as Clifford Armytage, famous 
screen idol, and conquered the California 
studios, but hardly in the way he expected, 
is certainly filmable material. But the 
author, it seems, knows this, and has 
boosted the price of, the screen rights into 
the substantial thousands. 

So Glenn, admitting he should do “Mer- 
ton of the Movies,” confessing he would 
love to do “Merton of the Movies,” goes 
about with a hunted look. 


‘Merton of the 


ORMAN TREVOR is annoyed. 
He received a fan letter the other 
day which read as follows: 
“Miss Norma Trevor, 
“Dearest Norma: 
“I have seen you in pictures and just 


































































love you. You are the sweetest girl on the 
screen. Won’t you send me your auto- 
graphed photograph? 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Ella J—— L——.” 


ATHERINE MacDONALD is to be 

married at the end of her present con- 
tract. The young man is Jack Morrill, a 
wealthy young Chicagoan. He has been 
spending a lot of time in California re- 
cently. 


GUSHING lady visitor at the Gold- 

wyn studio the other day said to Col- 
leen Moore, who was busy -playing the 
star role in Rupert Hughes’ new produc- 
tion, “Oh, Miss Moore, we think you’re 
just lovely. You’re—well, you’re sort of 
the symbol of Ireland, if you know what 
I mean. Yes, we often say you’re the 
John McCormack of the screen.” 

She couldn’t figure out why Miss Moore 
blushed so vividly. 

But Miss Moore’s “young man” is John 
McCormick, one of the western executives 
of First National, and somebody whispered 
in her ear just then, “More likely the Mrs. 
John McCormick.” 


ANHATTAN is supposed to be the 
most blase city in the world. 

New Yorkers, as you may have heard, 
are so sophisticated they can watch mur- 
ders being committed, banks being robbed, 
and many celebrities moving about them, 
without turning a hair. 

It’s all wrong. 

The other morning on the Avenue a large 
crowd was collecting in front of a famous 
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If you keep up with these columns 
you will know more about film 
folks than they know themselves 


By Cal York 





This royal bed, worthy of 
no less royal a beauty than 
Barbara La Marr, was oc- 
cupied by her in a scene in 
Rex Ingram’s latest pro- 
duction, ** Black Orchids,” 
when she played the role of 
Zareda, the fortune teller. 
It once belonged to the late 
Gaby Deslys 


None other than Theodore 
Roberts—sans_ moustache, 
sans long trousers, sans 
dignity—enactling the part 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
in the Hollywood Follies. 
ITe would be almost recog- 
nizable if he only had a 
cigar in his mouth 





silver shop. Men and women paused; 
small boys peered in at the windows. 
Motors stopped, occupants sticking their 
heads from windows to see what was going 
on. Traffic was crippled. The crowd in- 
creased. 

Inside the shop, a film company was 
making a motion picture. 


R. and Mrs. Tom Gallery—who is 
Zasu Pitts—are the proud parents of 
a baby girl. The young lady arrived the 
other day and is now domiciled at the Gal- 
lery home in Hollywood. It is understood 
that Betty Blythe is to be her godmother. 


HE month is all jazzed up when there 
isn’t at least one good one to tel on 
young William Wallace Reid. 

The other afternoon in the drawing 
room, Bill was loudly demanding to be 
read to by his mother, Dorothy Davenport 
Reid. 

Mrs. Reid. was entertaining guests and 
whispered in her son’s ear, “Dear, I can’t 
read to you until Aunt Peggy goes home. 
Now be patient and when she’s gone, I'll 
read.” 
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Somehow we always thought—if we thought of it at all—that Mary bathed her 


divine ringlels in dew distilled from roses. 
shampoo just like the rest of us. 


But now we know she takes an ordinary 
Al that, you'll admit it’s a rather unusual 


portrait of Mrs. Doug 


Bill waited a few seconds; then he said, 
“Aunt Peggy, when do you have to go 
home ?” 

Aunt Peggy—who is Marguerite Snow— 
said, “Right away, Bill, dear.” 

Bill waited through a few minutes more 
of feminine conversation and then re- 
marked, “Well, let’s see you do it!” 





T isn’t generally known that John Barry- 

more is an artist. That is, with paint 
and brushes. He was, in fact, an artist be- 
fore he became an actor. 

This brilliant, eccentric son of the stage 
has made “Sherlock Holmes” for his newest 
screen release. It was to have been shown 
at the Capitol Theater in Manhattan on 
a certain date. It didn’t, because Barry- 
more, vacationing somewhere, sent word he 
wouldn’t be back in time to arrange de- 
tails of presentation. He is taking a lively 
interest in this latest picture. He designed 
most of the sets, taking particular pains 
with the grewsome den of the villainous 
Dr. Moriarity, which appealed strongly to 
his imagination. It was directed by Albert 


Parker. 

ORMA TALMADGE nd_ Eugene 
O’Brien! 

Perhaps the most popular lovers who 


ever participated in a celluloid clutch. 

After allowing Conway Tearle, Harrison 
Ford, Charles Richman, and many other 
men to make love to her, Norma has de- 
cided that there’s nobody quite like 
Eugene, as far as film affection is concerned. 
So she’s trying to get him back again. 

Mr. O’Brien, having savored the delights 
of individual stardom, is, according to re- 
port, loath to become again a leading 
man. He wants to be featured. But, the 
fact that he is doing a turn in vaudeville 
now, having completed his latest picture 
contract, may mean that when he returns 
to the screen it will not be as a star. 


HEY renamed his “Honorable Gentle- 
man” “Pagan Love.” 
They called “The Luxury Tax” “Other 
Women’s Clothes.” 
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And now they want to retitle “Married 
People,” “I. O. U.” 

Hugo Ballin wearily telephoned the home 
office of the company which releases his 
picture. 

“T have a story of a New England fish- 
ing village,” he said, “that I hope to film. 
I will call it ‘C. O. D.’” 


N the March issue, PHotoptay Maca- 

ZINE, after investigation, and careful 
consultation with some of the biggest direc- 
tors and producers, with the rank and file 
of the industry and a large number of 
writers, published a list of the six players 





who seemed most likely to be “The Six 
Next Sellers” of screenland. 

The six were Rodolph Valentino, Cullen 
Landis, Conrad Nagle, Lila Lee, Colleen 
Moore, and Madge Bellamy. 

There has been a great deal of news- 
paper and personal comment on the list, as 


‘well as some in other magazines. 


Therefore, it’s rather interesting to point 
out what has developed along that line in 
even this short time. 


ODOLPH VALENTINO had not then 
made “Beyond the Rocks” nor had 

“Moran of the Lady Letty” been released. 
He had not been made a star by Lasky. 
Within the last month he has been and is 
now making his first real starring produc- 
tion, “Blood and Sand.” 

Cullen Landis has been 
wyn in an automobile comedy entitled 
“Watch My Dust.” He had never been 
starred before. It is probable that he will 
continue to be starred by Goldwyn in light 
comedy drama from now on. 

Colleen Moore has been starred and made 
a tremendous personal hit in Rupert 
Hughes’ “Come on Over.” She is now star- 
ring in another Rupert Hughes picture. 

Lila Lee hasn’t changed her official rat- 
ing as a leading woman, but exchange men 
and exhibitors tell me that her drawing 
power is growing all the time and that nine 
times out of ten, they put her name up 
with the star’s in front of the theater. A 
big exhibitor told me only yesterday that 
she was the only young actress who seemed 
to be gaining a real personal following. 


starred by Gold- 


ADGE BELLAMY is to be featured in 

Ince’s big production, “Lorna Doone.” 
And it seems settled that she will be starred 
by him before the end of the second year 
of her contract. She is signed with Ince 
for two more years. 


ONORABLE mention was made in the 
article of Mae Busch, who has been 


selected to play Glory Quayle in “The 
Christian,” with Goldwyn and later 
“Women Love Diamonds,” a big feature 


for the same concern. It is rumored that 
if she makes good in these pictures she 
will probably be a Goldwyn star. 


You may have wondered how the celebrated director of domestic dramas looks 


when he is supervising one of his justly famous scenes. 
Can you tell by his expression whether the scene be- 


close-up of Cecil deMille. 


Well, here’s a little 


yond our vision is a boudoir or a lururious shower-bath? 

















Also of Florence Vidor, wno now has 

her own company and is to release her own 

pictures through the Associated Exhibitors. 
Not so bad! 


VERYBODY in Hollywood is looking 

very cheerful and merry these days. 

The business is picking up. 

Every studio lot is showing signs of re- 
newed activity—in fact, it has been a long 
time since production was at such a height 
and future plans so promising. 

Goldwyn, under its new executives, is 
planning all sorts of work for the near 
future. Maurice Tourneur is to direct “The 
Christian” and both Marshall Neilan and 
Allan Holubar have been signed to make 
big feature productions. 

Famous-Players Lasky are working every 
star and company on the lot. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS is in the midst 

of his great spectacle film, “Robin 
Hood,” with Allan Dwan behind the mega- 
phone; and Mary Pickford has started pro- 
duction of “Tess.” Both Norma and Con- 
stance Talmadge recently began work at 
the United Artists studio. Harold Lloyd 
is making a new comedy to follow “Grand- 
ma’s Boy.” 

Universal is working at top capacity, with 
Priscilla Dean, Marie Prevost, and a num- 
ber of other stars, all working daily. 

A large number of small independent 
companies are also busy. Charlie Chaplin 
is making a new comedy and Edna Purvi- 
ance has started her first starring vehicle. 
William Fox, as usual, has a lot of people 
working. Nothing ever seems to affect 
them much, but they are concentrating 
upon “The Village Blacksmith”’—a big spe- 
cial to follow “Over the Hill.” 

So, altogether, it’s quite like old times in 
Hollywood these days. Everyone is happy. 


N actor who is attracting considerable 

metropolitan attention right now is 
Louis Wolheim, Critics and the higher 
brows are endorsing his acting as “The 
Hairy Ape,” in Eugene O’Neill’s new play 
of that name. 

It isn’t generally recalled that Wolheim 
has been, for a long time, a figure in the 
pastels. He was the horrifying executioner 
in “Orphans of the Storm,” terrorizing poor 














Abe Budin was working in a butcher shop when a director discovered him as a 
fine type for the Jewish butcher in ** Hungry Hearts,” a Goldwyn Special Produc- 


lion. 


In siz weeks, he set himself up as a proprietor of a little department store 


in Boyle Heights, outside Los Angeles 


Lillian Gish. He was a member of the 
cast of “Conceit” and also supports John 
Barrymore in “Sherlock Holmes.” 

Wolheim is probably the ugliest man ever 
to make the stage and screen his profes- 
sion. He is an ex-college professor. His 
nose was smashed in a football game some 
years ago. It was mending when a play- 
ful friend, thinking it was a joke, smashed 
it again. Hence the hideous effect which 
now earns for Wolheim, combined with 
his genuine talents, fame and fortune. 

Incidentally, he’s a regular fellow, a well- 
educated gentleman, and a respected mem- 
ber of “the profession.” 





Here’s an old time “still” from the days when you thought a scene like this was 
about as gripping as real life, out there in the Great Open Spaces where Men 


are Men. 
Lasky, was a Kalem piayer. 


It was about ten years ago when George Melford, now a director for 
He’s shown registering western ennui 





ITA NALDI, the black-haired beauty 

who is playing the vamp in Rodolph 
Valentino’s production, “Blood and Sand,” 
wears a wedding ring. 

When Fred Niblo, directing, 
to take it off for her love scenes 
Ruddy, Nita shook her head. 

“Never take it off,” she said. 

“My, aren’t you sentimental,” said Ruddy. 
“T didn’t know you were married. You 
must feel pretty strongly about it never 
to take your wedding ring off.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said Miss Naldi. “I’m 
not married any more. It’s just a remind- 
er—like a piece of string, you know. 
Keeps me from forgetting what a darn 
fool a woman can be. I’m impulsive and 
I might go and do it again.” 


asked her 
with 


ARY McLAREN has followed in the 

footsteps of numerous other screen 

stars and given up the screen for the stage. 

She is appearing as leading woman for a 
Baltimore stock company. 


R. AND MRS. CECIL DE MILLE 

have a new adopted daughter. Her 
name is Katherine Lester de Mille and she 
is ten years old. 

Mrs. de Mille found the child, who is a 
beautiful little blonde, in an_ industrial 
home of which she is a director. Her father 
was a Canadian soldier, killed at Vimy 
Ridge, and her mother died shortly after 
of grief. The de Milles believe the little 
girl is very talented. 

This is the second child adopted by the 
Lasky director general, a boy, seven years 
old now, being the first. They also have 
one daughter of their own, Cecelia. 


NOTHER titled Englishwoman is to 

appear before the camera. Lady Cyn- 
thia Mosley, daughter of Lord Curzon, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, is soon to make 
her film debut. 

She will make a picture with Mrs. H. B. 
Irving, for propaganda purposes for the 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, in 
other words, suffrage. But it is said that 
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Poor little Mabel Ballin. 


shot her. 


emotion, please.” 








They made her climb away up there and then they 
While husband Hugo sits at ease on his director’s platform, observing 
coldly and critically, and saying, “Not that way, Mabel 





just a little more 


The man on the steps is there to see that she doesn’t run 


away before they have completed their camera crimes 


it doesn’t make much difference to her 
father in what picture she appears—it’s a 
motion picture, isn’t it? Lord Curzon is 
said to be the last person to be interested 
in films, especially where his own daughter 
is concerned. 

Lady Cynthia married Lieut. Oswald 
Mosley, member of Parliament, and a critic 
of the Irish policy which his father-in-law 


supported. It would make a nice little 
scenario itself. 
OMES a story from California which 


has all the earmarks of encouragement 
for extra men. 

Hitherto scorned, by the world at large 
and the industry in particular, the extra 
man has had his innings. 

Henry Van Heel has married a Pasadena 
lady whose fortune is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of twenty million dollars. 

Van Heel has appeared as an extra in a 
number of films. 

Bet he’ll go right out and buy a great 
big studio and produce pictures with him- 
self in them—not. 


AW Mae Marsh one evening with Mil- 

dred Harris’ mother, watching the 
vaudeville act in which the former Mrs. 
Charlie Chaplin appears. 


Mae is no longer the quaint child of 
Griffith days. She’s a polished, smart young 
woman. 
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Instead of going back to the Griffith 
company, as was originally announced, she 
will make a picture for W. Christy Cabanne 
this summer. 


HAT came very near to being a real 

tragedy took place on Rex Ingram’s 
set the other night when Joe Martin, the 
big monkey, went on a rampage and at- 
tacked Ed Connelly, an actor working in 
the picture. 

It was late at night, the big monk was 
tired and when he saw Connelly take a 
drink of water, he reached out his hand 
for the glass. Connelly started to give it 
to him when Curly Stecker, the trainer, 
interposed and said, “No, he only gets warm 
water to drink. Don’t give him that. It’s 
not good for him.” 

Joe Martin gave the actor a dirty look 
but went quietly about his business until 
Stecker’s back was turned. Then he made 
a leap for Connelly, who is a middle-aged 
man, and floored him. It took Stecker and 
three property men almost ten minutes to 
get the monkey loose. Connelly was badly 
bitten in the hand and much bruised and 
smothered. He no longer has confidence in 
simian temperament. 

Barbara La Marr, Ingram’s leading 
woman, was also on the set, but Joe Martin 
paid no attention to her and went on 
working again when the affair was over as 
quietly as could be. 





ae BATTISTA was doing a scene 
in which she was supposed to look 
happy. 

The child whom Elinor Glyn calls the 
screen’s one great actress began to look 
sad instead. 

The director asked, “What’s the matter, 
Miriam? We want you to look pleasant 
in this shot.” 

“If I cry,” replied the youthful veteran, 
“you'll give me a close-up.” 

She got it. 


ARY McIVOR DESMOND was strol- 

ling up Broadway in Los Angeles the 
other afternoon when she heard a newsboy 
shout, “Bill Desmond, picture star, fatally 
injured.” 

Mrs. Desmond staggered, just kept from 
fainting, and managed to get a _ paper. 
There she read that her husband had fallen 
off a 5o0-foot cliff and been injured so badly 
that he was not expected to recover. 

She dashed home, to be met by a butler 
who to'd her that her husband was on the 
long distance telephone from Truckee wait- 
ing to speak to her. 

Much bewildered, poor Mary went to 
the phone to hear the welcome news that 
Bill had fallen off a cliff, but that being 
Irish it didn’t kill him, only sprained his 
ankle. 

“Bill falls off a cliff and goes right on 
working—and I’m in bed for a week with 
a nervous breakdown,” remarked Mrs. Des- 


mond. “Do you see anything fair about 
that ?” 
ERHAPS the most interesting screen 


development of the month is that made 
by Goldwyn to the effect that Mae Busch 
has; been selected to play Glory Quayle in 
“The Christian.” 

For years, this rdle has been considered 
one of the really great dramatic réles of the 
stage. Every actress has aspired to it and 
during the long years when Hall Caine’s 
masterpiece was one of the three biggest 
moneymaking stage productions in America, 
some of the biggest stage stars have been 
seen as the fair Glory. 

Goldwyn scoured the entire industry for 
an actress to play it. 

Mae Busch has been so far only in vamp 
roles. But she has great dramatic ability. 

The company left this week for London, 
to join Maurice Tourneur, who is to direct 
the scenes on the Isle of Man. Richard Dix 
will appear as John Storm. 

“I’m crazy about it,” said Miss Busch, 
“but I had a terrible time with my pass- 
ports. I was born in Australia, which makes 
me an English subject, but I married an 
American, and by the time I got through 
I didn’t know whether it made me an Elk, 
or what.” 


ID you know that the amount of light 

used for the filming of the picture with 
the average number of interior scenes would, 
if concentrated and fed out to the average 
American town of 15,000, illuminate it for 
eighteen nights? And that the electrical 
load is 77,120 ampercs or 344,000 watts, 
enough to keep an ordinary reading lamp 
burning twenty-four hours a day for 126 
years and 8 days? 

Whew! Well, it’s true! 


HAT pranks fate plays. 

That the daughter of a minister 
should, some years after, be appearing in a 
picture called “The Curse of Drink,” is 
indeed different. 

Doris Kenyon, besides doing the honors 
in a new play, “Up the Ladder,” is making 
the picture of the above hectic title. 


(Continued on page 90) 











Once when they needed a Spanish set, they 
built one on a Hollywood lot. But now they 
go after the real thing. Paramount decided 
that “Spanish Jade” was to be filmed 
in Spain and not California; and sent 


John Robertson and his company to the 
sunny land of senorilas and _ toreadors 


On Location 
In Europe 


If there were only a dusky-eyed beauly in 

the background—or foreground. But since 

there isn’t, we must confine our remarks to 

Mare McDermott, who is up to his usual 
villainous tricks 


A lovely Italian villa was one of the “‘sets”’ 
for George Fitzmaurice when he made 
“The Man from Home.” This filming of 
scenes on the actual location is an expensive 
idea, but the artistic results are well worth 
it. Jim Kirkwood, John Miltern, and 
Anna Q. Nilsson are the folks from home 
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The Eternal Flame 


T was at the Inn of the Silver Cres- 

cent that the whole affair properly 

started—in that chaotic period when 

all France was frivoling away the 
democracy that Napoleon had tried to 
establish. It was at the Inn of the Silver Crescent, where a 
dozen young aristocrats were dining together—where the wine 
was red and plentiful, and mirth was tinged with both inso- 
lence and indecency! The handsome serving girl who waited 
upon the table blushed, more than once, at the talk that 
swung back and forth across the board—she ran away startled 
as the Duc de Langeais pulled her to his knee and kissed her. 
For the Duc de Langeais was the gayest of the gay. It was 
really in his honor that the men were dining together—it 
was toward him that the merriment was most often directed. 
As the serving maid ran away, startled, the Marquis de Ron- 
querolles rose unsteadily to his feet, with a brimming wine 
glass balanced precariously in his hand. 

“To De Langeais,” he toasted, in a thick voice, “to De 
Langeais, who is going away to take command of his division 
in the South of France! To De Langeais, who is the bravest 
man in all of our brave land! Why, you ask? Because he 
is leaving, without protection, the most beautiful wife in 
Paris!” 

The Duc rose to his feet, also unsteadily. His protests 
came forth in a drunken torrent. 

“Do not think that I am brave,” he quavered, “for I trust 
not the gallants of France, but my wife! And besides,” he 
added craftily, “for her there is no temptation!” 

The group of men laughed. For all knew the purity, the 
coldness, of the Duchess de Langeais. Her piety, her sedate 
beauty, her calmness in the face of temptation was almost a 
legend in the gay court of Louis XVIII. And yet to the 
intoxicated gathering this fact seemed only a joke! 

“Every woman is in danger,” protested one De Marsay, far 
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FROM THE NOVEL BY 
HONORE BALZAC 


Fictionization by Elizabeth Chisholm 


famed for his affaires du coeur. “There 
is a way to the heart of each member of 
the sex. Here,” he turned to the Duc, 
“I will make you a wager! I will win 
the love of the Duchess, your wife, be- 
fore ever you have departed upon your mission!” 

And there at the Inn of the Silver Crescent, the wager 
was accepted by the Duc—with a good woman’s love as the 
prize. And so the story began. 

In the brief interval before De Langeais left Paris, De 
Marsay tried, by many wiles, to break through the icy wall 
of the Duchess’ reserve. He was used to attracting charming 
ladies—it was his chief business in life. But even his methods 
were not proof against this particular lady’s disarming sweet- 
ness. When he tried to make advances toward her, her 
lovely eyes grew sad and her tender mouth drooped. 

“A woman’s loneliness should be respected, not violated,” 
she told him, when he suggested slyly that he might comfort 
her during the Duc’s enforced absence. And then, as he 
persisted in his insinuations, she added: 


“S®: I am sorry that you have forgotten our friendship. To 
lose a friend is to die a little!” 

Even a De Marsay cannot stamp upon the dazzling white- 
ness of a lily flower. Contritely the courtier begged the 
Duchess for forgiveness, and went from her presence. And 
then seeking out the Duc, he said: 

“IT am ashamed of the wager that we made. I am sorry for 
my part in it. Yonr wife’s nobility of character has exalted me!” 

To an ordinary man this would have been the supreme com- 
pliment. But to De Langeais, suspicious profligate that he was, 
De Marsay’s remark seemed only a trick to conceal his con- 
quest of the Duchess. In blazing anger he went to his wife 
and accused her of every infidelity. In his wrath he even told 
her of the wager that he and his friend had made. 
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The knowledge that her husband had made her purity the 
subject of a tavern bet seemed to the Duchess the crowning 
insult and indignity that any wife should be called upon to 
endure. Her marriage had never been a happy one—court 
marriages are often affairs of convention and convenience— 
but she had never suffered during it, as she did now from the 
Duc’s unjust accusation. When her husband had stormed out 
of her presence and had left Paris, she sought her great aunt, 
an old princess of the realm, for advice. 

“You take life too seriously, dear child,” the Princess said, 
after hearing the tragic story. “Life is a carnival—you can- 
not come to it dressed as a nun!” And so the Duchess prom- 
ised, rather cynically, to change her mode of life. Nothing 
seemed to matter, very much, anyway! 


HE Court of Louis XVIII—always abuzz with gossip— 
wondered, with the passing of the season, what had hap- 
pened to so change the Duchess de Langeais. From a pure, 
high-minded woman with a beauty as 
far from the painted throng as some 


She had changed, over night, into a heartless coquette 





word. And, much to the discomfort of the other ladies—~ 
especially Madam de Serizy, a jealous rival of hers—she kept 
him there. 

But, unlike the easily pushed aside, beruffled dandies of 
the Court, it was not long before the General’s ungovernable 
passion began to make an impression upon the Duchess. It 
was not long before she reached the conclusion that he could 
not lightly be tossed into the discard. He was a red-blooded 
man—and she was the only woman that he had ever cared 
for! 

Yes, the General de Montriveau loved the Duchess. But 
there were false, scandalmonging folk who tried to weaken 
his faith in her. It was the Marquis de Ronquerolles—he 
who has started all of the trouble because of an ill-advised 
toast at the Silver Crescent—who made the most blasting 
insinuations against the woman’s spotless character. It was 
due to his suggestion that De Montriveau burst into her dress- 
ing chamber one evening, where he found her preparing to 

retire. Passionately folding her in 
his arms, with her heart throbbing 





snowy mountain peak, she had changed 


against his own, he demanded that 





—seemingly overnight—into a heart- 


she tell him whether she really loved 





less coquette. Favors she conferred 
with a lavish hand, homage she ac- 
cepted as her just due—but of her- 
self she gave nothing. A smile, a 
whisper, a slim hand to be kissed 
lightly and that was all! 

And then a new sensation came to 
the Court—and to Paris. The General 
Armand de Montriveau, an erstwhile 
intimate of Napoleon, became the 
fashion. His popularity must have 
been governed by the strange iaw of 
contraries, for he was a man of battles 
and grim realities—a stern man ut- 
terly unversed in the ways of women 
and of love. 

Of course, all of the ladies of the 
Court were anxious to annex this new 
hero. And the Duchess de Langeais 
won. She was the loveliest of all— 
and the most curiously elusive. She 
contrived to have the hero of all Paris 
at her feet, hanging upon her every 








The Eternal Flame 


ARRATED, by permission, from 

the First National Photoplay, 
adapted by Frances Marion from 
the novel by Honore Balzac. Di- 
rected by Frahk Lloyd, with the 
following cast: 
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him or was only trifling with him. 

“Yes, I love you,” she replied 
steadily, with her eyes gazing trust- 
fully into his, “but only as a pure 
and religious woman should love!” 
And then, at his burning whisper: 
“No, no! To love you the way you 
wish would mean sacrificing my posi- 
tion, my honor—and above all—my 
church!” 


T was enough. Abashed and 

ashamed the General left her 
apartment. And, the next evening, at 
a great Court Ball, he knelt abjectly 
before her and publicly begged for- 
giveness for his lack of confidence. 

It was then that the Duchess made 
her one—and fatal—mistake. For 
she remembered, as the General knelt, 
a remark that the jealous Madam de 
Serizy had made during the early 
stages of his subjugation. 
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“TI love you,” she said, “‘as 
a pure and religious woman 
should love!” 


; § 
¥ 


“IT will not believe that he has surrendered to the charms 
of any woman,” Madame de Serizy had said, “unless I see 
him upon his knees before her.” And so, when the General 
knelt, the Duchess could not forbear to cast a glance of pride 
in her rival’s direction. It was unfortunate that the General 
should have glanced up, at that moment, and surprised the 
triumphant expression upon her face. It shattered his per- 
fect faith, and he arose quickly from his knees, exclaiming— 

“As Charles the First knelt before the executioner, he re- 
marked: ‘If I had not played with the axe of destiny, my 
neck would never have felt its sieel!’?” And he walked, with 
never a backward glance, from her presence and from the 
crowded room. Only, at the door, he turned and spoke again. 
“You, too, milady, have touched the axe!” he said. 


ROM that second the General became again the man of 

steel. Love had been his religion—and it had been taken 
away from him. He became cruel, relentless, a fanatical 
enemy of the woman he had so adored. 

And, with the loss of his love, the Duchess, too, underwent 
a change. She discovered, too late, that she had a heart and 
that it belonged, and would always belong, to the man who 
no longer cared. 

When she left the ball late that night she was almost on 
the point of hysteria. Perhaps that was why she did not 
notice that her own coach was not waiting for her—why she 
was too dazed to cry out when sae was forcibly seized by a 
strange footman and coachman who blindfolded her and 
brought her, by an unknown route, into the presence of the 
utterly revengeful General. 

“You have robbed my life of joy,” he told her bitterly, 
as the bandages were removed from her eyes; “you have killed 
my belief in human nature. You have committed murder; 
for all killing is murder! And so I intend to punish you by 
branding your forehead with an infamous mark!” 

Almost in a state of utter collapse, the Duchess threw her- 
self upon her knees, before the man that she loved. 
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“Armand, beloved,” she cried wildly, “brand me! 
For when you have branded me as your own you can- 
not abandon me. I am yours, yours forever!” Then, 
quite unflinchingly, she waited for a masked man— 

whom she dimly recognized as her enemy, De 
Ronquerolles, to bring a branding iron to a 
white heat. Steeling himself, De Montriveau 
bent over her white forehead. But her eyes, 
with an expression of complete adoration in 
them, never left his bitter ones. It was the 
eyes that made him throw the iron aside. 

The Duchess rose unsteadily to her feet. 
The thought of being unhurt did not seem so 
important to her as the fact that the General 
was. still, apparently, in love with her. She 
was about to throw herself into his arms, but 
his grim aloofness repelled her. 

“T would like to believe you sincere in the 
outpouring of your heart,” he said slowly, “but 
my faith is gone forever. Let us say—fare- 
well!” And he turned away as a servant re- 
bandaged her eyes so that the route of her 
homeward journey would still remain a secret 
to her. 


AND yet, in the moment of parting, de 
Montriveau gave way to. the wild tumult 
of love that was all but consuming him. Ask- 
ing the Duchess if she could see through the 
bandage, and receiving her answer that she 
could not, he knelt before her. But because 
she bent over, instinctively, to caress him, he 
rose with a sardonically curt smile. 

“So you still deceive me, Madam,” he said. “I 
might have known that you could not be sincere!” 
And he left her. 

The next day the Duchess sent him a repentant let- 
ter. And then, with the house made into a veritable 
bower of roses, she waited for his coming. But he 
did not come. For weeks she continued to write— 
and to wait. But still he did not come. Then, as 
the final proof of her devotion, she sent her carriage 
to remain outside of his house all day so that the city 
of Paris—so well versed in intrigue—would think that she 
belonged to him. But he was spending the day out of town, 
and so he never knew of her supreme sacrifice. 

And then, like a bolt from the blue, came the news of the 
Duc’s death. He had passed on, rather bravely, in the pur- 
suit of his duty, and yet it would only have been hypocritical 
for the Duchess to mourn him.- For his death took away the 
only real barrier that had ever kept her from the man of her 
heart. Society and church would now sanction her union with 
De Montriveau. 

In complete desperation the Duchess wrote one last letter. 
It was not a long letter, but it breathed a limitless love, and 
a real purpose. “If you no longer care for me, my own,” 
it read, “I will renounce the world forever. There is always 
refuge and strength as a holy sister in the convent. I will 
wait until—” she named a certain hour, “and if you do not 
then come to me, I will be lost to you forever!” And then 
she signed the letter with her initials, and sealed it with a kiss. 

To insure the letter’s safety she sent it in the care of an 
aged relative, one of the nobility, whom she would have 
trusted with her very life. And then she dressed for travel-- 
ing and summoned her coach. And, in it, she went to meet 
the old relative. And she ascertained, from him, that the 
General was at home and had received the note. So she 
drove, post haste, to the De Montriveau mansion, and there— 
hidden by some shrubbery—she waited, hoping that he would 
come out of the house and that she could tell, by his expres- 
sion, that he had forgiven her. 


T° the Duchess it was exquisite agony. As the seconds 
went by—each one like an hour—she knew all of the pain 
of crucifixion. For the house was still—no one emerged from 
the barred door of it. How was she to know that the Gen- 
eral—torn between disillusionment and love—was also having 
a terrific struggle? How was she to know that, though he 
still did not trust her, he loved her with his whole heart? 
The hour that she had set was almost come. And then, 
swinging up the path in front of (Continued on page 101) 









OST Esteemed Sir: For thirty-eight years I have held 
M the post of Professor of Entomology and Ancient 

Languages at Middleton University, and recently I 
chanced upon a copy of your magazine which some careless 
student had left upon my desk. I was at once attracted by 
the cover, which revealed a horribly distorted female cranium 
with enlarged eyes and 
semi-dissected nostrils 
—the epidermis of the 
face showing abnor- 
mally discolored areas 
of blue-green, purple 
and orange-yellow. 

Mistaking your 
magazine for a scien- 
tific journal, I casually 
opened its pages, and 
chanced upon an edi- 
torial in which you 
eloquently urged all 
persons, whose lives 
were confining and 
sedentary, to seek oc- 
casional recreation in 
the motion - picture 
theaters, as a sure and 
pleasing means to 
mental relaxation. 

Ordinarily I ignore 
such exhortations, but 
this advice, coming, as 
I believed, from a 
scientific source, im- 
pressed me; and last 
evening, being disen- 
gaged, I forthwith 
sought a picture 
theater. 

I had, to be sure, 
heard of motion pic- 
tures now and again, 
and I had even seen 
occasional refer- 
ences to them in print, 
but I had never actu- 
ally beheld any of 
their manifestations. 
Therefore, this adven- 
ture was my first ex- 
perience with them, 
and—I wish to add 
most emphatically— 
my last. 

As for recreation or 
relaxation, I can assure 
you, my dear sir, that this particular picture, or congeries of 
pictures—or whatever the technical designation for it may be 
—offered nothing of the sort. In fact, it was most confusing 
and trying, and calculated to befuddle and dumfound the mind. 
It was heterogeneous and devoid of logic; and at all times it 
put a severe strain upon one’s powers of perception and ratioc- 
ination. Recreation, indeed! 




















Te begin with, the title of the performance, according to 
the printing projected upon the sheet, was “The Winds 
of Passion.” But whereas I noticed that, at all times, both 


indoors and out, there seemed to be a violent gale blowing for 
no apparent reason, either symbolic or meteorological, I as- 
sure you, sir, that anything even remotely approaching pas- 
sion was conspicuous only by its absence. 

This titular misnomer proved irritating and distracting, for 





The Professor Goes to the Movies 


And Writes His Review— Get Out Your Dictionary 














and Ratiocination 


I was constantly on the alert, as it were, for some passional 
manifestation, only to be rewarded by a polite and almost 
Platonic affection between two neutral young persons. They 
were married in the end, however, though for what reason I 
cannot imagine. 

Personally I do not believe in loveless marriages. 

The entertainment 
began with a long and 
tiresome series of un- 
related animated por- 
traits of the persons 
who were to take part 
in the picture, and 
then, without the 
slightest warning, a 
piece of verse was 
thrown on the sheet, 
to the general effect 
that there is so much 
which will not bear 
close scrutiny in the 
most exalted of us, 
and so much that is 
really noble in the 
least desirable mem- 
bers of society, that 
everyone should _re- 
frain from sitting in 
moral judgment upon 
his fellowman. 

I presume that this 
was one of those edu- 
cational films of which 
I have heard, but I 
could not recommend 
it; for the verse was 
mere doggerel, and 
there are many better 
bits of philosophic 
poetry which could 
have been used. 

This verse was left 
on the sheet a very 
long time—for mem- 
orizing purposes, I 
imagine—and then we 
were given a_ few 
glimpses of Paris— 
the Bois de Boulogne, 
the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Boulevard 
des Italiens, and a 
view of some private 
dwelling. 

This sudden switch- 
ing from moralistic verse to foreign scenes was a bit confus- 
ing, coming as they did immediately after the title of a story 
and the presentation of its dramatis persone; and I turned to 
the young man next to me for enlightenment. But he informed 
me, rather testily, that the foreign views were a part of the 
play, as the story was laid in Paris. However, I was by no 
means satisfied. 


HIS explanation was most illogical, for none of the charac- 
ters appeared in the scenes, and I was forced to conclude 
that they were travel pictures of an educational nature. 
A short while later we were presented with a picture show- 
ing two enormous birds, crouched beak to beak, on the bough 


. of a tree; and again I asked the young man next to me if he 


knew what species of fauna they might be. But he merely 
remarked curtly: “They’re doves.” (Continued on page 111) 
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Harold 
Lloyd's 
New 





You would erpect Harold Lloyd to own a regular house, wouldn't 
you? Well, he does; this comfortable rambling dwelling was 
designed to live in, not for photographic purposes only 
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Harold Lloyd’s own room. Gold gauze curtains 

temper the sunlight. The furniture is mahog- 

any. The effects are rich and harmonious; 
there is nol a jarring nole 


One could compose 

a poem about a door 

which leads into a 

sun-filled room. 

This is an exquisite 

facsimile of a hand- 

wrought iron grill of 

Italy. From the 

hall you pass 

through this door 

into the sun parlor. 

It adds an old- 

world touch to a 

ae : modern Hollywood 

Old Italian finish is home 
the treatment of the 
living room, with 
timbered ceiling. 
The walls are tinted 
in buff and with the 
rich portieres in 
dark rose color the 
effect is most har- 
monious. Oriental 
rugs cover the floor. 
All this means little 
to Harold Lloyd so 
long as it’s livable 
—and il is 
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Seems a Shame 


to 
waste this 
on a 
mere bachelor 





A little corner of 
China, inhabited by 
dragons with fiery 
tongues—when a 
switch is turned on 
smoke is emitted 
from their mouths 
—teakwood tables, 
grinning idols, and 
one of our leading 
screen stars. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. 
Lloyd’s favorite 
room of all his house 











































































































Every California home has ils swimming pool. Here is one 
of the most inviting on a warm afternoon. Harold spends most 
of his spare time here, according to the comedian himself 





Throughout, this guest chamber is done in the 
Louis Seize period, from the modelled plaster 
to the walls and woodwork in French gray 





His den is adapted 
from the Chinese. 
Sage green, persim- 
mon and black pro- 
vide the color scheme, 
but brilliant reds 
and gold and an 
occasional blue ap- 
pear in the designs, 
most of which were 
taken from antique 
vases and rare 
kimonos. The ceil- 
ing is adzed wood 
and, like the wall 
decorations, was 


done by hand 
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Kid Talmadge 
Knocks Out Old Man 
Embonpoint 


tbl 


One of the world’s slimmest “Philadelphia Jack” O' Brien, 


young ladies slays thal way former champion, has outlined 
because she exercises regularly. cated i} a series of erercises for her to 
Above—Constance Talmadge ; . P follow. Here i 


; : f is number one. 
doing the abdominal reduction One—two; one—two ! 
erercise 


Connie in the second erer- 
cise of the series. This is 
for circulation, makes the 
eyes bright, the complexion 
clear, the body supple. 
No matter how many choe- 
olates she eals, she'll keep 
thin. Try this one 


For strengthening the muscles 
of the back and eliminating 
superfluous flesh, lie flat upon 
the floor. Raise your body 
without touching the floor with 
your hands until you have 
reached an upright position. 
Repeat siz times. Do you take 
your exercise; by canned music 
in front of the phonograph ? 


This exercise .is for re- 
ducing the waist line. 
Just turning to the right 
and left from the waist 
and you can slill retain 
potatoes and pastry in 
moderation on your menu 













NCE manicuring was 

so complex and difh- 
cult that people either neg- 
lected their nails or had to 
go to a professional mani- 
curist. But now manicur- 
tg has become so easy 
that no man or woman 
who expects to meet the 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Well-groomed nails 
a social necessity 


—How you can have them 











Your first Cutex 


critical eyes of friends  Photoby Nickolas Muray Manicure will bea 


dreams of neglecting this 


Miss Violet Heming, who says: 
“Cutex provides the busy woman with 


revelation to you 


essential part of the toilet. —@ quick and delightful way of keeping of the perfect 


You no longer have to 
cut the cuticle. All those hard dry 
edges of skin you now remove 
simply and safely without cutting. 
Just dip the end of. an orange stick 
wrapped in cotton into the bottle 
of Cutex. and work around the nail 
base. Wash the hands and the 
surplus cuticle will wipe away, 
leaving a beautiful, even, nail rim. 

And for that last finishing touch of 
brilliance to your nails which social 
necessity now requiresyou have only 
to use one of the marvelous Cutex 
polishes. These come in paste, liquid, 
cake, powder and stick forms. The 
liquid and powder polisheshave been 
recently perfected and are far supe- 
rior to any polishes of their kind so 
far appearing on the market. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


her own nails in perfect condition.” 


grooming you can 
give to your own hands. However 
ragged the cuticle may have become 
through cutting, a single application 
of Cutex will make an astonishing 
improvement. 

You need spend only ten minutes on your 
manicure once or twice a week and yet have 
the perfectly groomed nails that social ‘ne- 
cessity requires. , 

Cutex Manicure Sets come in four sizes, 
at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Or each of 
the Cutex items comes separately at 35c. At 
all drug and department stores in the United 
States and Canada. 

Introductory Set—now only 12c. 
Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set eon- 
taining samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort), emery board and orange stick. Ad- 
dress Northam Warren,114 West 17th Street, 
New York City, or if you live in Canada, 
Dept.707, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 





NortrHam Warren, Dept. 707 
114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 
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ag Sir ecerat est cea a : The new 
: Cutex Introductory Set 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Poultry Problem 

N “Home Stuff,” Viola Dana is carrying a pail of milk 

to the house. About half way she stops and takes a small 
chicken, two or three days old, out of her apron pocket, pets 
it, and puts it back. After entering the house, and putting 
the pail down, she lifts her apron to her face, then is seen 
hugging the old lady, Mrs. Deep, so closely that the chicken 
must surely have expired. What became of the poor thing? 

Mrs. Frank Davipson, Mobile, Alabama. 


As a Cook She’s a Fine Actress 

ARRISON FORD, as Mr. Standish in “Love’s Redemp- 

tion,” makes his appearance the next morning after 
having been attacked by the native. Mr. Standish was very 
much in need of a stimulant, and a cup of hot coffee would 
have been in order. Instead, Ginger (Norma Talmadge) 
sends the cook in with a tray of empty dishes and then she 
appears grasping a teapot in both hands and announces that 
breakfast is ready. 

MarIAN ASHLAND, Yakima, Wash. 


Of Interest to Mothers 
] NOTICED in that splendid picture, “Penrod,” that when 

Rupe Collins, the “tough guy,” made Penrod and his chum 
“eat dirt,” both boys rose from the earth with immaculate 
countenances. 

I wish Wesley Barry would explain this feat to my small 
son, who has a habit of transferring as much of terra firma 
as possible to himself. 

Mrs. Gorpon Kenyon, Tacoma, Washington. 


Many Reported This 
N “Smilin’ Through,” Norma Talmadge leaves for the sta- 
tion in the hope of meeting Kenneth. She goes without 
hat or coat. When she arrives at the station she has a large 
straw hat on. When she reaches home again she is wearing 
the hat and a cape. 
E. S., New York City. 


A Bouquet with Brick Attachment for Buck Jones 
] LIKE Buck Jones—always have. But in his picture called 

“Bar Nothing,” he certainly bars nothing, not even a flock 
of incongruities. Listen: 

When B. J. was out in the desert, a stray horse from a 
wild herd comes up to him. Now there is no wild horse that 
would come up to a man like that. A man, in fact, is lucky 
to get within a mile of a wild horse—or unlucky. That’s why 
they’re wild. Then Buck took off his belt and caught the 
horse by the feet. The belt must have been elastic, or else 
Buck has an unexpectedly large waist, because after he used 
his belt to throw the horse it was about three to four feet 
long. 

After he caught his horse, Buck rode him two hundred 
miles in half an hour, according to the plot. 

But it was a good picture, and I like Buck. 

VIRGINIA FAHLENKAMP, Great Lakes, Illinois. 


Naturally 
RANK MAYO, as “Doctor Jim,” was some surgeon, per- 
forming a serious operation aboard ship in a terrific storm, 
and the exteriors showed plainly that at times the boat nearly 
capsized. The patient died. J. E. Horan, Dalton, Georgia. 
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Why-Do-They 
Do-It 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


TAs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelike, 

ridiculous or merely incongruous? 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 









Do not generalize; confine your 


The Sentiment’s the Same 
N “Burn-’em-up Barnes,” Johnny Hines goes to call on his 
sweetheart and picks a bouquet of lilies from her yard 
before knocking at the door. In the next scene he is knock- 
ing, holding a bouquet of daisies behind him. 
Mrs. Sam Larson, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Ask Rodolf Valentino 
HE hero in “Why Announce Your Marriage?” is called 
from bed at all hours of the night by burglars, fires, etc., 
and in every instance, not a single hair was disarranged from 
his marvellous pompadour. LretcH Burr, Macon, Georgia. 


Mixed Dates 

[t happened in “Hail the Woman.” A sub-title tells us the 
time is during the year 1921, and yet when Theodore 

Roberts, who impersonates the stern old father, presents a 

check, a close-up of the check shows the date, June 3oth, 

1Q17. J. E. Mitcuett, New York City. 


Changeable Colleen 

| “Come On Over,” Colleen Moore runs from the home of 
the motherly Delia wearing a dark dress. A few minutes 

later she is shown in the upper 130’s, wearing a light dress 

with a sash. Winding up in Bronx Park she has on the dark 

dress again. Jack Krnzre, Lawton, Oklahoma. 


Bravo, Betty! 
[a lovely Miss Compson, as the heroine of “At the End 
of the World,” is rescued from the angry waves that 
lashed the rocks near the light-house. The ship and all her 
crew, apparently, were lost. A few nights later, the lovely, 
the clever Miss Compson ascends the steps clad in a becom- 
ing kimona and house shoes. She wasn’t wearing them when 
rescued. SapiE E. WIESENBORN, Los Angeles, California. 


Sleight of Hand 

HERE’S a mistake in the film, “The Lane that Had No 

Turning.” When Louis Racine kills Tardiff he is wear- 
ing a large ring on his left hand. He immediately crosses the 
room to call his servant—and it is plainly seen that the ring 
is no longer there. However, it is on his hand again a few 
minutes later when he is talking to his wife. Now you see 
it, now you don’t stuff. HeLen Vrerwinc, Montclair, N. J. 


Just a Little Joke 
HAT was the idea in “The Bonnie Brier Bush”: when 
Lord Hay comes home to Flora a humorous Scotch- 

man puts a stone under the rear wheel of Lord Hay’s car- 

riage. When Lord Hay returns to his carriage, he gets in 
and drives off with apparently no trouble whatever. 
CHARLOTTE Brung, St. Louis, Mo. 


Comic License 

N “The Idle Class” there are two mistakes. The first is 

when the absent-minded husband is attired in the suit of 
armor, fighting his father-in-law. He wears a plumeless hel- 
met, but in the next scene his helmet has a plume. 

The second is when the girl’s father is pushing the tramp 
around. He falls on his derby hat, which becomes dented. 
He walks off, but on his return he picks up the hat, which is 
as good as new. J. Keppre, Jr., Winnetka, III. 
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Makers of sport silks and sport waists make 
washing tests 








Find safe way 
to launder silks 


Sport silks and sport waists were 
practically unknown fifteen years 
ago. Today it is hard to find a 
woman who doesn’t wear them. 


These light-colored silks have to 
be laundered so frequently that it is 
of real interest to the manufacturer 
as well as to the wearer to find the 
safe way to wash them. 


The makers of Lux have helped 
Mallinson, famous for sport silks, and 
Max Held, creator of the Forsythe 
Waist, solve this washing problem. 
Together they had extensive laun- 
dering tests made. As a result of 
these tests, they recommend Lux as 
the safe way to wash silks. 

Send today for booklet of 

expert laundering advice—it is 


free. Address Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept. S-7, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Great-Northwestern-Alaskan Film 


ALASKAN Rose, a beautiful cabaret dancer 
at “The Bucket of Gore,” with a soul 
like the driven snow 

RectinaLD Montacug, a handsome young 
miner and ex-Harvard half-back, who, 
tiring of teas and soirées, has sought the 
Red-Blooded life of a prospector in the 
Great Open Spaces of God’s Out-of-Doors, 
where a spade’s a spade, and men are 
men 

Tue “Baron,” a professional gambler and 
owner of “The Bucket of Gore,’ who 
wears a black frock coat, patent-leather 
boots with Cuban heels, and a shirt with 
a lace-ruffled bosom 

Paintep NELL, a bad woman with a past 

Pierre, a low-down half-breed Indian guide, 
in the pay of the “Baron” 

Sment Sep, an aged hermit with a long 
white beard, who lives in a lonely hut, 
because in his youth he was deceived by 
a woman, and spends his days commun- 
ing with the birds and beasts 

EicHt Mountep Potice—One Wo.Lr—Six- 
TEEN SNow Docs 
(The action takes place near Copper Cen- 

ter, a mining town on the upper Yukon.) 


The Cecil de Mille-Problem Film 


Mr. W. Wicctnson EsTHERBROOK-SMITH, a 
wealthy banker and society man 

Mrs. W. Wiccinson EsTHERBROOK-SMITH, 
his frivolous wife 

Armonp, the other man 

Evetyn, the other woman 
(The action takes place in the boudoir 

and the salle-de-bain of the Estherbrook- 

Smith’s home at Newport.) 


The Bucolic-Simple-Life Film 


Mrs. ANABELLE JONES, a poor widow ninety 
years old, the mortgage on whose cottage 
is due on the morrow 

Peccy Jones, her seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter, a sweet and innocent maiden, who 
loves all dumb animals, and feeds lumps 
of sugar to every horse she encounters 

Joun THURSTON, a poor but noble young 
lawyer of the village; Peggy’s childhood 
beau 

Cy Pratt, a half-witted, corpulent bumpkin, 
who drives a grocery wagon, and who 
also has a case on Peggy 

MARMADUKE VANDERVEER, a fascinating and 
dashing young Don Juan from the city, 
with polished hair and a racing run-about 

FitzMaurice HArtTLey, a scheming capitalist 
and head of the oil trust, who has secretly 
learned that there is a rich vein of ore 
on the Widow Jones’s homestead 

THe VILLace SHERIFF 
(The action takes place, for the most 

part, in the sub-titles.) 


The Wild-West-Equestrian Film 


DareEDEvIL Dave, a handsome and upright 
young bandit 

Honest Joun, the sheriff, with a Walrus 
moustache and a reputation for getting 
his man 

Littte Dororny, the sheriff’s beautiful six- 
teen-year-old daughter; an expert gun- 
woman and a child of the 
plains , who wears a divided 
leather skirt, and keeps house 
for her father. 
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By ALBERT OTIS 





Typical Casts of American Photo-Dramas 
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“Bic Birt” Moran, the foreman of the 
Double-Cross Ranch, who bullies his men, 
is cruel to dumb animals, and has an eye 
on Little Dorothy 

A Parson (Used only in the final shot.) 

TWweENTy-FrourR Cowpsoys, in hair pants 
(This action takes place on the Western 

plains, and consists largely of horseman- 

ship.) , 


The Pollyanna-Glad Film 


Rose-Mariz, a simple and trusting orphan 
with blonde curls 

PavL, a struggling and pure-minded young 
artist, with curling eyelashes and a black 
Windsor tie 

“Unc ie” Dick, a benevolent and sentimental 
elderly gentleman, with gray patches over 
the ears, who secretly loves Rose-Marie, 
and spends most of his time gazing at a 
grate fire into which her features are 
double-exposed 

Srx Kittrens—ONE SHETLAND Pony—EiIcHT 
Pups, of -various breeds—OnzE NeEw- 
FOUNDLAND—ONE Tame DoNKEY—A 

. Brace or Doves—OnE Ducx—ONE Par- 
roT—Two Sucxiinc Pics—Two GuINEA 
Pics—Oneé Younc Catr—One Dozen 
Wuite Rats—A Broop or CHicKs—ONE 
SmaLtt Goat—Two Canaries — THREE 
SQuIRRELS—ONE BowLt or Goitp FisH— 
Two Betcian Hares—Four Wuite Ras- 
BITS—ONE MatteseE Cat—Two ANGORAS 
—One Sparrow, with a broken wing 
(The chief action takes place in the 

lachryma! glands of the audience.) 


The Nazimova Film 


Nazimova, a temperamental lady suffering 
from a violent attack of “la grande pas- 
sion” 

A Few “Extras,” who occasionally can be 
discerned dimly in the background 
(The entire action takes place within a 

few feet of the camera.) 


The Hill-Billy-Feud Film 


Sve Jackson, a beautiful but barefooted 
child of nature, who can neither read nor 
write, but who is a good judge of whiskey, 
and can wing a revenuer on the run with 
a shotgun at two hundred yards 

Tue Rest OF THE JACKSONSES, makers of 
high-proof mountain hootch, and the 
sworn enemies of the Jenningses for gen- 
erations 

Jerr JENNINGS, a young and handsome 
rough diamond. Also a good judge of 
whiskey and a crack revenuer-sniper. Se- 
cretly keeping company with Sue 

Tue Rest oF THE JENNINGSES, also makers 
of high-proof mountain hootch, and the 
sworn enemies of the Jacksonses. (The 
score stands nine to eight in favor of the 


> Jenningses, due to a lucky shot of Grand- 
ma Jennings when pie-eyed.) 
Feas, Jeff Jennings’ faithful houn’ 
dog 
= Etta PRINGE, a simple-minded 
A ’ 
= Ss schoolmarm 
- tients. Noa FLoop, a simple-minded 
F parson 
o 8 a TweNty MooNsHINERS — 


TwELvE REVENUE OFFICERS 

—One Nicut Bir, calling 

to its mate 

(The action, known as fer- 
mentation, takes place in the 
corn-mash.) 





(Concluded on page 118) 















‘What ts the matter with your haw? 





Falling? Dandruff ? 





Oily? 


All largely due to a single cause 
Make this free test-—A way to correct it 


This is to men and women who wish to care 
for their hair ina more scientific way. To keep 
or restore its beauty, its health, by methods 
right and modern. 

There is now an ideal method. It deals effec- 
tively with the cause of hair troubles, present or 
impending. It embodies the best that men know. 





THERE is an oil in the scalp called Sebum, 

secreted by the glands of the hair. It lubricates 
the hair—gives it luster and softness. It keeps the 
scalp flexible, or should. It is the hair's chief friend. 
But, like all skin secretions, there is often an ex- 
cess. Then the hair becomes too oily. The surplus 
Sebum decomposes on the scalp. It forms fatty 
acids which inflame the scalp. 


Scales and dandruff often follow. The scalp outlets 
are choked, the oil is suppressed. Dryness and scale 
may kill the hair roots, so the hair falls out. Then 
Sebum becomes the hair's great foe—the cause of 
most hair troubles. 


Cleanliness the first essential 


The first rule is the same as with any skin surface. 
Remove the excess, cleanse the pores. Think what 
would happen to any skin if you failed for a time 
to do that. 

But you must aim at Sebum—that particular scalp 
oil. Dissolve it, remove it, then get into the pores. 
Not with ordinary soaps or shampoos, but with 
studied, tested, scientific methods. 

Our experts have embodied in Palmolive Shampoo 
the best ways known to do that. It combats the 
Sebum — Sebum only —correctly and efficiently. 
That is the first essential. Don’t rely on guesswork, 


on ignorance, on non-scientific means. Your hair is 


too important. 

Beauty —softness—luster—health 
The next thing is to treat your scalp as you would 
your cheeks. Apply a soap based on palm and olive 
oils. Do what millions do with Palmolive Soap to 
foster fine complexions. 
Palmolive Shampoo does that. It is based on the oil 
blend which for ages has held supreme place for the 
skin. The purpose is to give to the hair luster, soft- 
ness, beauty. And to fit the scalp to maintain 
healthy hair roots. Those are results which you 
want and need regularly. The other helps are told 
in our book, 

A home demonstration—free 


To show these effects we will send you a treatment 
to try. We will send you the oil blend and the 
Sebum combatant combined in Palmolive Shampoo. 
It will show you the ideal way to give your hair 
care, beauty and protection. You will know that 
in an hour. 

With it we will send a book—"* How to Take Care of 
the Hair.” That will tell you just what to do for 
any wrong condition. For dry hair, for dull hair, 
for falling hair, for dandruff. The advice is up-to- 
date and authoritative. It will tell you how to deal 
with damage already done. 

Think what your hair means to you. Let us show 
you how to beautify it, how to preserve or restore 
it. Send this coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVECOMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 











New Booklet Free 


Be sureandsend 
for this new 
booklet on the 
care of the hair, 
which explains 
authorized sci- 
entific hair 
treatment, sup- 
plied by leading 
specialists. 





PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Company 1582 



















| | Trial Hair Treatment F: we 





c THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Shampoo Dept. B-323, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
eaters Please send me the trial hair treat- 
ment and free booklet, ““How to Take 


| Care of the Hair.” 
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THE QUALITY TIRE 
[HERE is a quality designed and built into SiLveERTowN Corp Tires which cannot be imi- 
tated—except in appearance. There is no such thing as imitating service and satisfaction. 
These are fundamentals of quality and value which must prove themselves “in the long run.” 
[hese form the foundation upon which the splendid reputation of SILVERTOWNs has been 
created and maintained. Get GoopricH SILVERTOWN Corp T1rEs—then you are sure 
and service which you associate with the word “GooprRICH 


of the satisfaction, safety < $ 
THE B. Fc. GOODRICH RUBBER, COMPAKY 
eAkron, Obio 
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Marietta.—I, too, am tired. Tired of 
many things—even most things. One of 
the few things I am not tired of is Phyllis 
Havér in a bathing suit; but I never. see 
Phyllis in a bathing suit any more. Life is 
indeed complex. Conway Tearle is the 
brave and beautiful General de - something 
or other in Norma Talmadge’s “The Eter- 
nal Flame.” Adele Rowland is the lady to 
whom Mr. Tearle makes real-life love. 





Susan.—Brown eyed, I suppose. Oh, of 
course. Dorothy Gish and James Rennie 
are not divorced. Don’t contradict me, 
because I know. They are happily wedded 
and very good friends. Constance Tal- 
madge is no longer Mrs. John Pialoglou. 
Maybe that is what’s worrying you. 





GENEVIEVE.—If you come in, will I help 
you out? Probably. I, or one of my 
henchmen, You didn’t know I had hench- 
men, did you? Ah! Address Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish at the Griffith studios in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. The Gishes have been 
making personal appearances for several 
months in conjunction with their picture, 
“Orphans of the Storm.” Lillian makes a 
little speech, but Dorothy is too scared to 
say a word. You'd think it would be the 
lively Mrs. Rennie who would do the talk- 
ing instead of the demure Lillian, wouldn’t 
you? 





Bittiz, New Yorx.—Betty Compson and 
Marie Prevost are, indeed, dears. I might 
go so far as to declare they are, indeed, dar- 
lings. I seem to be growing a little bolder 
as well as older. Betty is about twenty- 
five; Marie, twenty-three. Neither is mar- 
ried. 





S. S., Inpta.—So you didn’t like my pho- 
tograph. What a blow! I had one auto- 
graphed and all ready to send you; but 
now—just another disappointment in a life 
that is crowded with them. (That reads 
very well.) Bill Hart is married to the 
little blonde, Winifred Westover, who played 
opposite our westerner in “Bill Petticoats.” 
I hear that there is an arrival expected at 
the Hart home in Beverly Hills. May Mc- 
Avoy is still with Paramount; write to 
her at the Lasky studios. May’s not mar- 
ried. The young man to whom she has 








You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
+. Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment, ‘It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
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been reported betrothed is Eddie Suther- 
land, nephew of Tom Meighan. Betrothed 
sounds so much better than engaged, don’t 
you think? Quite. 





Jasmin.—Mary MacLaren has left the 
screen for the stage. She will serve a sea- 
son as leading woman for a Baltimore, 
Md., stock company. You might address 
her at her mother’s and sister’s home, 127 
North Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and the letter will doubtless be forwarded 
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NURSERY REELS 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To “shoot” some serial trouble: 

Jill fell down and ruined her gown, 
And poor Jack lost his ‘‘Double!”’ 
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to her. Mary’s last picture appe2zrances 


were as the Queen in “The Three Muske- 
teers” and opposite Wally Reid in “Across 
the Continent.” 





BerNiceE Cross Or, Through Life’s Shop 
Window.—You dramatize yourself all the 
time, don’t you, old dear? Ethel Clay- 
ton was born in Champaign, Illinois, No- 
vember 8, 1890. She is five feet five inches 
tall and weighs 130 pounds. Her maiden 
name was Blum. She has auburn hair and 
blue eyes. She was married to the late 
Joseph Kaufman in February, 1914. She 
has never married again. 

Mirprep.—I’m weary also of unjust criti- 
cism of the films. I wonder what they 
blamed everything on before the celluloids 
began to hop? And I wonder what will 
be the future goat of the world? Agnes 
Ayres is still with Lasky. She is making 
pictures right along. She is no longer a 
Cecil de Mille heroine, but a star in her 
own right. Leatrice Joy has the leading 
role in Cecil’s new one, “Manslaughter.” 
We call him Cecil because we don’t know 
him well enough to call him C. B. 








Rust.—Ah—a red-haired woman, said he, 
doing a little Sherlocking. Am I right? 
Right or wrong, your Answer Man. I wish 
more of you had that loyal spirit. Joseph 
Schildkraut was born in Roumania. . His 
wife was formerly Elsie Bartlett Porter. 


Schildkraut is touring in “Liliom” and 
“Orphans of the Storm.” In the latter 
he is all wrapped up in celluloid. In the 


former, he appears, as ’twere, in the flesh. 
He is getting to be a very popular young 
man. 





Sxy Larx.—Some work for me, or my 
assistant, eh? My assistant, eh? Didn't 
you know that I was my own assistant, 
stenographer, office boy, bookkeeper, and 
general utility? Didn’t you, eh? Anyways: 
Edna Murphy and Johnny Walker were in 
“Extra—Extra.” 





INTERESTED — AND ANxIouS. — Eugene 
O’Brien is thirty-seven, and an American. 
He is not married, or engagec. I hope this 


will make you even more interested—but 
no longer anxious. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Hattie of Hollywood 


waited for him to descend first. 
down the ladder slowly, 
rungs with his feet. He wasn’t a young 
man. But he was exquisitely dressed; the 
creases in his trousers broke only a little 
just above the cream-colored spats; his 
coat fitted smoothly about shoulders and 
hips he was walking deliberately 
toward her; she would have fled had not 
Lucille’s instruction lodged as a command 
in her brain and rooted her to this spot. 

She noted the white edging of his 
tan waistcoat. And he could have worn 
that heavy silken tie but once. A single 
large pearl decorated it. She oughtn’t to 
stare at him, of course, but seemed un- 
able to help it. In a moment he would 
be passing, would almost be brushing by 
her. A very handsome younger man was 
with him, a half step behind him. But 
no merely good-looking young man could 
draw her attention from that self-contained, 
world-weary countenance. 


He came 
feeling for the 


E was almost here. She would have 

liked to touch his sleeve as he passed. 
He was stopping turning 
those keenly impersonal eyes directly on 
her taking her in from head to 
foot in shrewd appraisal. She seemed to 
have shrunk back against a chair; she felt 
it stopping her. Something had happened 


that couldn’t possibly happen. De Brissac 
was going to speak to her. He’d order 
her away. What could she say? Her 


temples were pounding. There were noises 
in her brain. 


He said—“Did you want to see me?” 
She couldn’t answer. She could hardly 


breathe. There was some dreadful mis- 
take, of course. If only she could control 
herself. Tears were forming again in her 


eyes, and her lip was quivering. 

He took her shoulder and turned her to 
face a battery of lights. She shivered 
under his hand. The light blinded her. 
She must stop this trembling. She felt now 
rather than saw the eyes of both men 
studying her feet and ankles, her body, her 
hands and neck and head. De Brissac 
turned her head a little and then squinted 
first at one side of her face and then at the 
other. 

“It’s for Mona?” 
man, guardedly. 

De Brissac nodded brusquely. “May as 
well make the test right now,” he said, 
with an inhalation that was almost a sigh. 
“God knows when I’d get it in tomorrow. 
Know anything about make-up?” 

Hattie must have shaken her head, for 
he added, turning to the young man— 

“Better make her up yourself, George. 
I'll wait here. Don’t take any more time 
than you have to.” 

De Brissac would wait there ... ! 

Hurrying after the young man she felt 
that she ought to explain. Of course, when 
they found out their mistake, there’d be a 
scene. Her teeth chattered as she tried to 
think it out this was on those 
same dark stairs but she couldn’t 
think. The young man threw his arm care- 
lessly about her shoulders by way of guid- 
ing her, and while the contact brought an 
alarming thrill she shrank away with a 
sudden tense resistance in every nerve. 

As he snapped on the lights in the dress- 
ing room he asked, with that same careless 
manner— 

“Did Cunningham Graham send you?” 

Her lips framed the single word, “No;” 
and after an appreciable lapse of silent 


asked the younger 


time the sound came in a thin squeak. He 
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(Continued from page 32) 


set brusquely to work applying the grease 
paint. By this time she couldn't even have 
uttered that little word. 

He brought her a torn dress. There 
wasn’t much of it. When she had put it 
on and stood before the mirror she was 
glad of the paint over her hot face. He 
knocked then, and came bustling in. 

“Oh,” he cried, “you'll have to take off 
your shoes and stockings! You're a beg- 
gar’s daughter. Can’t wear those!” And 
then, when she had obeyed, right there in 
front of him, with the door wide open, 
he let down her hair himself, placing the 
hairpins in a neat little pile on the wall 








PORTRAIT OF A DIRECTOR OF 
BATHING GIRL COMEDIES 
ON A WINDY DAY 











bench, and said, “Come along, my dear!” 

She found herself following him out 
there on the crowded floor. There were 
splinters and nails that hurt her feet. Ter- 
ror was in her heart. And yet, herself be- 
lieving from moment to moment that she 
would turn and flee, she went on. Meekly 
went on. 

And so she found herself in an alcove of 
scenery and light machines, that terrific 
white glare again blinding her eyes, de 
Brissac talking at her in a low persistent 
voice, cameras clicking. He said some 
dreadful things—called her an impostor; 
asked her profanely what she meant by 
coming in here and taking up his time; 
handled her as if she had been a manne- 
quin, placing her in one posture after an- 
other. A bewildering fact was that when 
he had lashed her with his cutting tongue 
into actual sobbing, with tears falling hotly 
on her cheeks, he abruptly called out— 
“Camera!”—and the two men behind the 
tripods began their grinding. The feeling 
of personal exposure, mental and physical, 
had by this time gone far beyond any 
merely normal sense of insult. She felt 
utterly stripped and held up for a jeering 
world to see. She couldn’t stop crying. 

Suddenly, then, he dismissed the camera 
men, patted her shoulder in a carelessly 
affectionate way, and said— 

“There, there, my dear! That’s all of it. 
Looks very promising. Be here at the same 
time tomorrow evening and we'll run it 
off for you.” 


But she couldn’t stop crying. Already 


an active corner of her brain was sensing 
the situation in its proper workaday light. 
He had gone deliberately about it to make 
her cry, of course. She'd be all right in a 
little while, but for the present her nerves 
were gone. After the shock of that emo- 
tional exposure before all those men, the 
fact that he was walking slowly along with 
her, his arm about her, his hand still pat- 
ting her bare shoulder, seemed hardly to 
have significance. 

She heard a friendly voice then. Lu- 
cille’s voice. She had to wink those lights 
out of her eyes before she could see her. 
And de Brissac, with a final little pat, left 
them together. 

“What on earth!” said Lucille. “I've 
been looking all over for you, child. How’d 
you. . . what are you .. .” She 
held her at the length of both her arms 
and stared at her. “For the love of Mike, 
what happened ?” 


UT Hattie was sobbing. All the way 
to the stairs Lucille fired questions at 
her; finally, on a landing, shaking her. 
“What on earth is it? How did it happen?” 

“J d-d-don’t know.” 

“But what’s the test for?” 

Hattie shook her head. 

“But don’t you see, child, you’ve got de 
Brissac himself working over you—making 
a test of you—telling you to be here to- 
morrow night? My word! Of all the 
fool luck. pi 

It was in the subway that Hattie broke 
out moodily— 

“T don’t know what to do.” 

“Do? What do you mean?” 

“How can I go up there tomorrow 
night ?” 

“How can you 
had a rasp of envy in it. 
sac on your staff? Gee!” 

“But he’ll find out the mistake.” 

“What difference will that make, if the 
test turns out well?” 

“But the other girl—” 

“You can’t talk to me, Hattie. I saw 
part of that test. And you can bet your 
sweet life de Brissac saw it too. Do you 
think he’d have said those nice things if— 
Oh, poof!” 

“What could I do? I don’t know any- 
thing about acting. Why—I couldn’t—” 

“You don’t have to know anything 
about acting, child! You only have to 
photograph well. What’s the director for? 
Do you suppose de Brissac would have 
worked like that on you?” . Lucille 
was growing rhetorical. “Oh, don’t 
be an idiot! What does Eva Eames know 
about acting? Two years ago she was in 
a high school in Atlanta. She’s nineteen 
now and gets eight thousand a_ week! 
What does Mary Milton know? Or Vane 
Heather ? . My word! Of all the 
fool luck!” 

But gloom had settled on Hattie’s fragile 
spirit. 

“T’ll never get up there tomorrow night.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” 

“Look at tonight! I'll get the dickens. 
I don’t know what I can say to them.” 

“To who—your folks?” 

Hattie nodded mournfully. 

“The money’ll listen good to them, won’t 
it?” 

“You don’t know Gran’ma,” said Hattie, 
compressing her lips. 

“Don’t make me laugh.” 

But Hattie was shaking her head again. 

“You don’t know Gran’ma,” she _ re- 
peated. 


” Lucille’s voice 
“With de Bris- 
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Some lucky girl will soon occupy a star 
dressing room at the Goldwyn studios 









fp great quest for new faces is drawing to a 
close. No photographs will be considered that 

arrive after July ist. The judges will then get 
down to the work of selecting the winner, or win- 
ners, for if more than one girl demonstrates by screen 
tests that she is good star material, the Goldwyn 
Company will send as many likely candidates as 
develop to California. 


@ Be sure to read this month’s news of the develop- 
ments in the Beauty Contest in PHotopiay and if 
you have a friend who has the looks and qualifica- 
tions necessary to screen success, prove your friend- 
ship by sending her photograph in. It may meana 
great career for her. 


Do not miss the second installment of 
Samuel Merwin’s Great Novelette 


L; is even more interesting and gripping than the 
first installment. Mr. Merwin has said that he 
never enjoyed anything in his life so much as 
writing “Hattie of Hollywood.” You will enjoy 
reading it just as much. Start with this issue and 
follow the career of this remarkable screen figure 
through her vicissitudes on the way to success. 


@ It is the story of a girl who was made and not 
ruined by pictures —a remarkable story of character 
development in the face of tremendous difficulties. 


@ Into his story, Mr. Merwin has put the observa- 
tions of a year’s intimate contact with the motion 
picture studios of Hollywood and New York. If 
ever the motion picture was reflected in its true 
light, he has done it, 


Order your August issue of PHOTOPLAY from your news- 


dealer in advance —That’s the only sure way to get it 
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The dim street pressed in on her scowl- 
ingly as she hurried along, keeping out on 
the curb in the fear that a rough hand 
might draw her ruthlessly into a doorway. 
Such things were in the papers every day. 
She thought of the two or three occasions 
when she’d been out so late alone, and 
how frightened she’d been. It was worse 
now, upset as she was. She'd hated this 
street all during the two years since they’d 
had to come ia from Elizabeth; that was 
when Arthur Hamlin deserted Alice and she 
had to get the job in Goldman’s store. 
They couldn’t afford the railway fares to 
Elizabeth, she and Alice it was a 
street of flat buildings, all alike, each with 
its iron fire escape zigzagging up the front 


wall. Ash cans stood along the curb; she 
had to dodge around them as she ran 
along. Rents hadn’t gone up in this region 


as elsewhere in the city because colonies 
of negroes had lately settled in the neigh- 
borhood. 


T was with a sort of relief that she found 

herself in their own hallway, by the 
familiar double row of mailboxes and push 
buttons. But then she was brought to a 
full stop. She’d have to go up. She 
wanted eagerly to go up, as to her only 
haven in a world that slipped unstably 
underfoot and left the brain dizzy. Noth- 
ing anywhere to tie to. She leaned, breath- 
less, against the wall. Yes, she must go 
up. A new feeling of tenderness toward 
Alice and little Emily, almost a feeling of 
tenderness toward Gran’ma, possessed her 
and brought a degree of relief. But how 
was she going to answer their questions? 
What could she say? How could she re- 
late an experience the mere whirling 
thought of which still shook her? The hot 
color rushed back into her face, and she 
felt the tears coming again. 

It was almost terribly fascinating to pic- 
ture herself in next to no clothing with the 
frightful lights blazing down on her while 
de Brissac prodded coldly through every 
barrier of maiden reticence and dragged out 
for those men her shyest feelings and left 
her trembling and sobbing, spiritually out- 
raged, beside herself; and then, as coolly, 
assuming as by right a mastery over those 


emotions he had evoked, put his arm 
around her and patted her shoulder 
approvingly. 

They'd see she’d been crying. Her hand- 


kerchief was a wet litt!e ball now, but she 
dried her eyes as well as she could. She 
couldn’t tell them. The thought brought 
new dismay, but how could she? The 
mere beginnings of the experience, Lucille’s 
invitation and the restaurant supper, made 
such a bad start. They’d known some- 
thing of Lucille, when she worked in the 
mailing room, and didn’t approve of her. 
Alice might in time be made to see the 
thing straight, somehow she might be 
brought round, but never Gran’ma. And 
anyway, she couldn’t even begin to talk 
in this awful state of nerves, without break- 
ing out crying. No, she couldn’t talk at 
all. Not now. Even though they read 
her confusion, as they surely would. They’d 
think it was something she’d done with a 
boy, of course. They'd think terrible 
things. 

A hopeful waif of a new thought came; 
that by keeping quiet now and working 
extra hard in the mailing room and bring- 
ing every cent home Saturday night she’d 
show them that she was*a good girl. In 
time. She’d never go near that studio 
again. Already it was a grotesque dream. 
No, she’d work and work and work. She’d 
show them. She wondered if they’d be 
up, waiting. Her slim fingers hovered near 
the button. 


A newer, stronger thought came; the 


deeply confusing thought that life, in spite 
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of habit and precept, was changing for her 
overnight. She dwelt almost guiltily on 
Willie Mazzini. He’d been after her lately 
to steal out to the pictures of an evening. 
She had firmly refused, of course. And a 
very handsome young man in the press 
room had taken to smiling at her and 
crowding close in the elevator. Once, only 
a few days back, he had happened to ride 
up town with her in the subway and had 
stood with his arm around her to protect 
her from the crush. She hadn’t minded 
much. His name was Fred Schmandt. And 
she’d had to be careful: not to let Willie 
see that she was a little interested in him. 
Perhaps the time would come when she’d 
have to have secrets. And with this dar- 
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ing thought, mixed up with it, that tender- 
ness grew. Alice had to work so hard, in 
the store all day and cooking breakfasts 
and suppers. She decided to be kind and 
patient with Gran’ma; try to bear in mind 
what a hard life she'd had and how real 
her suffering was. 

She pushed the button. 
almost instantly. 
all right! 

As she ascended the four flights she felt 
sure she was right about not telling. She 
never could fib; they'd read her like a 
book. The fewer words, the better. It 
was just one of those things you had to 
live through somehow. Certainly, if she 
started it would all come tumbling out; 
and in this crazy trembling of the nerves 
how was she to control herself at all. They 
mustn't think her unsettled for her regular 
work, That would lead to an endless scene. 
It would be awful. 

No, she’d just have to show them. Pa- 
tiently. It would be a relief to plunge back 
to work in the morning. Her innate mod- 
esty was almost happy at the thought. 
She’d work and work and work. She’d be 
friendly but cool with Willie Mazzini, dis- 
tantly polite to Fred Schmandt. Keep out 
of trouble all round. She’d had her big 
adventure. It was something to have got it 
out of her system, to know that she didn’t 
like the kind of thing at all. 

Alice was standing at the door of the 
flat, nervously waiting, holding her old 
lavender kimono together with one thin 
hand. She spoke, as Hattie slipped within 
and took off her hat, in hurried reproach- 
ful whispers. 

“I don’t know what you’ve been up to—” 
thus ran the burden of her complaint— 


The lock clicked 
They were up waiting, 





“but I should think you could be a little 
more considerate of me.” 

“Hat-tie!” called Gran’ma’s thin voice. 
“Hattie, come here!” 

“There!” Alice rushed on. 
what it’s been, all evening.” 
A whimper came from down the hall. 
“And now she’s waked Emily up!” Alice’s 
voice trembled unhappily. “How do you 
think I'm going to manage all I’ve got to 
do if I can’t get my rest? If you won't 


“You see 


help? -I tell you I’m pretty near the 
breaking point.” 
Emily was crying now. -“Mama!” she 


wailed. 

And “Hattie, come here!” called Gran’- 
ma. 

“T can’t see her,” whispered Hattie, 
blankly, leaning back against the wall. 

“You've got to. Expect me to keep on 
arguing with her all night? With break- 
fast to cook and my work? And now I’ve 
got to get Emily to sleep. Oh, sometimes 
all this brings me clean up against the end 


of things. What's the use of trying to 
keep things going! Look here, where have 
you been? What are you up to, anyway, 


worrying us like this? I’ve been fighting 
for an hour to keep Gran’ma from putting 
on her clothes and going out to the drug- 
store and calling up the police.” 

‘But that’s so unreasonable, Alice!” 

“Unreasonable? You surely don’t expect 
reason— 

“Hat-tie!” 


“TLL go in there,” said Hattie, with a 
firmness that was surprising to herself. 
Gran’ma was sitting on the edge of her 
bed in her rear room with its few crowded 
pieces of furniture and its window that 
gave onto the alley. She had drawn her 
old crocheted bed-jacket about her shoul- 
ders and thrust her feet into her knitted 
stippers. She was wrinkled and gaunt, with 
a strongly aquiline nose and fanatically 
stern eyes. Owing to some disease of the 
bone her left leg was bent outward—even 
as she sat there on the bed that painfully 
wide curve was evident, and the two stout 
canes at the head of the bed told more 
of the story. Gran’ma had married, at 
eighteen, a young divinity student, and for 
forty-seven years had moved about from 
village to village in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas as the wife of a Methodist minister. 
Then the worn-out spirit of her husband 
slipped away to that mystical Farther Re- 
gion in which had centered his sustaining 
faith, and she, penniless, had had to come 
East to Elizabeth to find a home with her 
granddaughters, and had at once taken her 
place as the dominant influence in the 
little household. 

That was five years earlier than the ‘pe- 
riod we are dealing with here. Alice’s 
husband had a good position in the sewing 
machine works at Elizabethport. He was 
a nervous young man, who had been given 
to drinking a good deal before his mar- 
riage to Alice organized him and gave him 
a purpose in life. From the first he and 
Gran’ma clashed; guardedly at first, then 
bitterly. During the third year of her stay 
he drifted back into his old ways, lost his 
position, and finally, one day, quietly slipped 
out of their lives. Alice had not heard 
from him since. 

Never in a spoken phrase had the sisters 
blamed Gran’ma for this disaster. Indeed, 
it had seemed only right that they should 
blame Arthur. But through the period of 
gathering trouble and during these very 
hard two years that followed, an under- 
tone of hostility toward her had grown 
until it became at times difficult to man- 
age. Neither of them knew much about 
her nearly fifty years of struggling on the 
bare edge of existence, and neither could 
have perceived how such a life—heroic, in- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A Motion Picture Dictionary 


Compiled and Edited by 


WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


EATH, x. A transition 
which invariably occurs at 


a most propitious moment 
for all parties concerned, and 
which is indicated by the removal 
of hats by all the male actors 
present. 


DEFIANCE, 2. An attitude which 
the poor may assume successfully 
in the silent drama, but which is 
beset by grave dangers if adopted in real life. 


DELIVERY, ». That which tradesmen 
always make at the front door of fashion- 
able residences; and if it is a new gown or 
hat, the delivery is generally made in the 
evening when the husband and wife are 
imbibing their post-prandial coffee in the 
drawing-room. 


DEMILLE, v.t. To mutilate; to deform; 
to disfigure; to alter out of all resemblance 
to the original, such as what happened to 
“The Admirable Crichton” and “The 
Affairs of Anatol.” 


DENATURE, v.t. A process applied to all 
motion pictures in deference to the sus- 
ceptibilities of the squeamish. 


DETAIL, ». The stumbling-block of all 
directors, being either woefully neglected 
or unduly emphasized. 


DETECTIVE, 1. The leading character of 
a mystery picture the chief mystery of 
which consists in how it came to be pro- 


duced. 


DINNER, ». A huge papier-mache turkey 
lying on its back. 
DISASTER, 1. 
threatens the leading man, but 
alas! never strikes. 
DOG, x. A domesti- 
cated animal by which 
one may determine a 
person’s character. Any 
man who enjoys fondling 
a dog is noble, upright and trustworthy. 
Any man who dislikes or ignores a dog is a 
scalawag and a marplot with whom no 
honest working-girl is safe. 


DOOR, 7. A hinged entrance to a room 
which, if locked, can always be forced open 
by hurling one’s body against it. 


DOVE, . A domestic 
bird of the pigeon fam- 
ily, generally white. 
Doves have a peculiar 
sense of natural beauty, 
as is evidenced by the 
fact that they are at- 
tracted strongly to rus- 
tic arbors, and perch 
only on_ picturesque 
boughs. When not on 
the wing they sit in 
pairs with the tips of their bills juxtaposed. 


DRAPERY, ~. Diaphanous veiling used 
by classic dancers, artists’ models, symbolic 
figures and angels, as a concession to the 
prudery of censors. 





That which constantly 
which, 




















DRESS, n. Sartorial investiture by which 
motion-picture actors, wherever encoun- 
tered, may at once be distinguished from 
the rest of mankind. 


8&2 





DUCK, . The clown 
of the animal world, 
one glimpse of which is 
sufficient to send the 
simple rustic heroine in- 
to paroxysms of glee. 


DGE, ». That part of a table on which 
forty-year-old juveniles sit by way of 
impressing one with their boyishness. 


EGG, n». That which 
comedians place in their 
trousers’ pocket and 
then sit upon. 


EIGHTEEN, adj. The 
fixed age of all screen ingénues. 


ELECTION, . A landslide for the for- 
ward-looking young attorney who is op- 
posing the powerful and corrupt political 
machine. 


EMOTIONAL, adj. 
marked by violent physical activity, as 
distinguished from ‘‘restrained” acting 
which consists merely of standing still with 
the eyes closed and working the Adam’s 
apple up and down. 


ENCORE, 7. Something which it is im- 
possible for an actor to take in a screen 
drama—proving that (detractors to the 
contrary notwithstanding) motion pictures 
have certain distinct advantages over the 
spoken drama. 


ESTATE, . That which is bequeathed 
from father to son, or from uncle to nephew, 
with the stipulation that the latter marries 
by noon of the day following the reading of 
the will. 


EVANGELICAL, adj. The type of doc- 
trine preached by motion pictures. 


EXPLANATION, 2. That which is care- 
fully withheld by every character in a 
dramatic situation, and which, were it 
given, would bring nine-tenths of all 
motion-picture plots to an immediate close. 


EXTRAVAGANCE, ». That which char- 
acterizes nearly every phase of the motion- 
picture industry, including the cost of pro- 
duction, the salaries paid to stars, the ideas 
used in the plots, the language employed in 
the advertisements, and the promises made 
to the lady friends of directors. 


ACE, n. That part of the 

anatomy which—no mat- 
ter what position the rest of 
the body is forced to assume 
—an actor manages at all 
times to keep turned toward 
the audience. 


FACT, n. A wholly subsidiary and incon- 
sequential element in the narrative logic of 
motion pictures. A mere detail; a bagatelle. 


FACTORY, . A large building in which 
the owner’s beautiful daughter gets caught 
in a piece of machinery, and is rescued by 
one of the handsome young workmen, who 
turns out to be an aristocrat and college 
man in disguise. 


FAINT, x». A sudden and unexpected loss 
of feminine consciousness, which occurs 
only when there are two manly arms ready 
to receive the body. 
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FANCY, adj. The most charitable adjec- 
tive which one can apply to the average 
leading man’s clothes. 


FARCE, ». A type of humorous drama 
often achieved unconsciously on the screen. 


FATAL, adj. A type of accident which 
never befalls the hero of a screen drama. 


FEATURE, x. A two-reel drama atten- 
uated into five, with an interpolated 
cabaret scene containing a close-up of a 
colored jazz orchestra. 


FETE, 2. A celebration held nightly in all 
foreign countries. 


FIGHT, 1. A 
physical encounter 
in which the smaller 
of the two com- 
batants is invari- 
ably the _ victor, 
due to his superior 
morals. 


FINANCIER, 1. 





A gentleman with a 
prognathic jaw, who keeps his entire for- 
tune in a circular wall safe behind an oil 
painting in the library, and who always 
comes to a violent end by being stabbed 
with a paper-cutter. 


FOREIGNER, 2. (1) A villain; a gonof;a 
professional seducer. (2) Anyone who ges- 
ticulates excitedly and shrugs his shoulders 
when talking. 


FORTUITOUS, adj. About the only kind 
of circumstances one encounters in a film 
drama. 


FORTUNE, z. (1) The reward of virtue. 
(2) The basis of the happy ending. 


AITER, 2. A dudish foot 
decoration affected by Don 
Juans and foreigners. 


GALAXY, n. An aggregation 
of stars; hence, the advertised 
cast of every new motion-picture drama. 


GATE, n. The hinged section of a fence, 
used by rustic heroines to lean over and 
weep. 


GATHERING, 2. A large collection of 
people at five dollars a day per capita, 
used in pictures which are to be announced 
as ‘“‘super-productions.’”” A mere produc- 
tion is the same picture without a gathering. 


GENDER, nz. A most indelicate though 
unescapable possession of the human race, 
which the motion-picture censors are con- 
tinually striving to eliminate. 


GESTURE, nz. A studiously 
thought-out bit of pantomime 
which doesn’t convey the 
idea intended. 


GLADNESS, z. The funda- 
mental postulate of motion- 
picture philosophy. 


GOVERNOR, ». An office 
to which the high-minded and virtue- 
loving Common People always elect a 
young and inexperienced candidate, be- 
cause of his purity, thereby refuting the 
unjust accusation of critics that motion 
pictures are not scrupulously true to life. 
(To be continued.) 
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ALILEO made the telescope and brought to 
light unknown stars and planets, the craters of 
the moon, the rings of Saturn and other things. 


Properly used, the telescope is a wonderfully effec- 
tive instrument. But look through the wrong end 
and your vision becomes distorted; things get out of 
focus; objects well within your reach look miles away. 


An important province of this publication is to act 
as your telescope. Use it proper/y and your vision is 
enlarged. That means reading the advertisements as 
well as the other contents. Fail to read the advertis- 
ing and you overlook a great deal that you ought to 
see and know—the best in values—opportunities for 
economy, increased comfort, convenience and happiness. 


Advertising brings close to your hand the things 
you want. You glean much valuable information 
about manufacturers, their goods, their services— all 
important points to you as a possible purchaser. 


You may read every story and every article—but 
if you overlook the advertising you remain unin- 
formed about the very things that concern you most 
vitally. Unquestionably, you narrow your vision. 
Get a “close-up’’. 


Read the advertisements 
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Hattie of Hollywood 


(Continued from page 80) 





but she didn’t 


ND the pity of it was that 

the subject was so deli- 
cate a onethatevenher closest 
friends didn’t have the heart 
to mention it to her. 


It was one of those things that 
people habitually dodge in conver- 
sation even though it might be a 
great boon to the person so handi- 
capped if he or she were informed. 

Halitosis is not a pretty subject per- 
haps. But how many, many people—men 
and women—suffer fro:n it and are held 
back both socially and in busiress! 


Halitosis is the scientific term for un- 
pleasant breath—a trouble thousands 
suffer from and usually unawares. The 
insidious thing about halitosis is that 
you rarely know yourself whether your 
breath is just right or not. You can’t 
detect it but your friends will—very 
quickly. 

Where halitosis is a symptom of some 
organic disorder, a physician or dentist 
should be consulted. However, most 
cases of halitosis are only local and tem- 
porary. Then, fortunately, it yields to 
the use of Listerine, the well-known 
liquid antiseptic, taken as a gargle and 
mouth wash. 

As such Listerine becomes an indis- 
pensable friend to people who wish to 
enjoy the comfortable assurance that 
their breath is.always beyond reproach. 

Listerine will put you on the safe and 
polite side. It halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves your breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. It is the ideal 
and scientific breath deodorant. 

Your druggist has handled Listerine 
for years, and regards it as a safe, 
effective antiseptic of great merit. 

Start using Listerine today. Don’t be 

doubt another day about your 
breath—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saimt Louis, Mo. 
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| tient and kind. 


deed, in its way—can sear a rich young 
nature, chemically changing eager faith into 
a hard creed, hope into dogged energy, fresh 
young purpose into rugged will. But they 
felt the iron in her, her persistent power. 

Gran’ma had never lost a battle. Little 
was now left to her embittered spirit save 
the habit of fighting on. She was impla- 
cable. The only sort of life she could un- 
derstand was flouted every day, every hour, 
by the very air she breathed in Elizabeth 
and New York. She believed, or honestly 
thought she believed, in every literal word 
of the St. James Bible. As a mere matter 
of self-respect she was savagely intolerant. 
There were days, even weeks, when it 
seemed impossible to do anything that 
would please her. Yet she firmly believed 
herself just. She even believed herself kind. 
Never for one moment, during the unre- 
lenting grind of the years, had she lost 
faith in herself. 

Never even had she slighted, however 
limited the means at her hand, her per- 
sonal appearance; never relaxed, never 
slumped, never so much as lounged com- 
fortly in a chair, Even when ill it was 
distasteful to her to eat abed. And it was 
characteristic now that in her extreme per- 
turbation over Hattie’s delinquency, she had 
not neglected to draw the lace cap over 
her bald spot. She never permitted any- 
one to see that. Alice and Hattie 
did at times think gently enough and even 
speak of her hard life. They both wanted 
to be kind to her. But she didn’t know 
how to meet them halfway. She had al- 
ways ru'ed, and had to rule now. 

Hattie stood, wistfully pale, in the door- 
way. If only Gran’ma would let her alone 
just now and give her that chance to show 
what a good girl she could be! . On the 
spot she formed a resolve not to miss an- 
other church service, not even to miss Sun- 


| day School. 


“Where have you been?” The voice was 
high, stern, co!d, 
Hattie’s lip quivered. She must be pa- 


She even tried to phrase a 


| few quiet words. 





| steady week, that she was a good girl. 


UT then her nerves gave way. Crying 
out—“Oh, why do you go at me like 
this? I haven't done anything wrong! I 
haven't! I haven't! It isn’t a boy! It isn’t 
anything! I never go out and have fun 
with the other girls!”—she rushed down the 
hall and locked. herself in her own tiny 
bedroom beyond the kitchenette and flung 
herself on the bed there. Her only win- 
dow gave onto a narrow and dark court. 
Later she heard Emily crying up in the 
living room where mother and daughter 
slept in the folding davenport. Meekly she 
helped the hollow-eyed Alice get break- 
fast, and then contrived to slip out with- 
out seeing Gran’ma. A dogged task lay 
before her, but her resolve was high. She 
would prove to them, steady week after 
In 
time, doubtless, the little crisis would blow 
over. They'd see. 
All the morning her thin arms moved 


with the swift precision of a machine. Mrs. 
Mullane gave her a smile at noon. But 
as the afternoon wore slowly away her 


resolution wavered. Thoughts of the magi- 
cal evening at the studio kept creeping into 
her mind and refused to be downed. A 
legendary Armand de Brissac overshadowed 
her weakening spirit. Lucille came in at 
five, taking it as a matter of course that 
they would go up there. She received 
Hattie’s timid protest incredulously, say- 
ing shortly—‘“Getting temperamental al- 
ready, are we?” And so it came about 


that Hattie, almost as if she had known 
all along that it was inevitable, went again. 
She seemed merely a shy little girl with a 
nervous smile that came and went rather 
meaninglessly and with excitement in her 
eyes. The matter of fact Lucille had no 
means of knowing that the girl felt herself 
to be engulfed in an irresistible, thrilling 
moral disaster. 


R an hour Alice Hand had stood by 

the push button, leaning drowsily 
against the wall, yawning, her thin brows 
contracted in a nervous frown. She tiptoed 
now to the door of the kitchenette for a 
glance at the nickel-plated alarm clock 
there. It was ten minutes to eleven. She 
lighted the gas heater and hurriedly made 
some coffee, then returned to her vigil. She 
must keep awake. Gran’ma, exhausted by 
the excitement of the preceding night and 
by a second evening of nervous wrangling, 
had dropped off to sleep. The door buz- 
zer might not or might awaken her, though 
probably it would. She didn’t often sleep 
soundly. 

Twenty minutes past eleven. Half past. 
Her own nerves were near a break. She 
was working on them all of every day in 
the store; steadily, she knew, consuming 
them. For a year she had dreaded this 
inevitable crisis in Hattie’s young life. She 
had brooded bitterly on the necessity of 
living in town. The city was evil, and 
crassly triumphant. It devoured girls. She 
knew about that. If only they could have 
afforded to live in a suburb and give Hat- 
tie something of an education; keep her 
where she’d come to know a better sort 
of people. All this subway and shop busi- 
ness was bound to wear her down. Bound 
to. As a family they weren’t getting any- 
where, were just gradually wearing out. 
And when she herself cracked, they’d all 
go. Money—that was it! Money enough 
to put Gran’ma some place where she’d 
be decently cared for. You cou'dn’t. care 
for her, pet her, fuss over her, soften her 
sharp angles, and, besides, cook the morn- 
ing and evening meals and work all day in 


the store. You couldn’t! 
Twenty-five minutes to twelve. The 
child might not come home at all. A down- 


town preacher had said in the papers that 
sixty-five thousand girls had disappeared 
during 1921. Why might not Hattie be 
one of those to go in 1922? Alice lost all 
control of her thoughts at this point, had 
to let them dwell on fantastically horrible 
details of wrecked young lives—the sort 
of details you read nearly every day in 


the papers. This had been a growing nerv- 
ous tendency of late. 
The buzzer sounded. Instantly she 


pressed the button, then stepped out on the 
landing and drew the door nearly to be- 
hind her. Gran’ma didn’t call. Perhaps 
it hadn’t awakened her. If she did awake, 
she’d surely call out in that harsh voice. 


She’d feel that she must command the 
situation, And, as surely, she’d awaken 
Emily. ... 


Hattie’s familiar light step sounded delib- 
erately, far below. Why didn’t she hurry? 

Alice knew that she ought to keep cool, 
not scold. If only she could! Gran’ma 
now had scolded about going out nights 
for years before the thing began. It had 
only just begun. Gran’ma believed firmly, 
like the old Puritans, in stern repression. 
She was afraid of life; fought it; had al- 
ways fought it. Life, to her, was the mer- 
est grim schooling for a queerly concrete 
Heaven. Perhaps there was still something 
to be gained by standing, at critical mo- 
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ments, between Gran’ma and Hattie, by | 
fending off that nagging. 

Hattie came in that deliberate, 
prim way, up the last flight. 

“Keep quiet!” Alice admonished, deter- 
mined to be calm. “Gran’ma’s asleep. Go 
right to your room.” 

Demurely Hattie obeyed. She even 
smiled faintly. Seldom able to fathom 
the thoughts behind that immature face, 
Alice found this new cool complacency 
baffling. 

Very softly she closed the door, and fol- 
lowed the girl. 

“What have you got to say for your- 
self?” she asked. She met with unfore- 
seen difficulty in keeping her voice down. 
It wasn’t like Hattie to be deliberately irri- 
tating, but now she sat quietly on the edge 
of her narrow bed and stretched out her 
slim legs and gazed intently at her new 
shoes. 

“Well?” This, sharply, from Alice. 

“ve got a new job.” That was how 
the child began, in her thin voice. She 
seemed almost sure of herself. It was a 


rather 


new phase. There was no telling all that 
might lie back of it. 
“Hat-tie!” that rather shrill voice cut 


strongly through the night hush. 

“Oh, Good Lord!” groaned Alice, then 
hurried on tiptoe to Gran’ma’s door. 

“I’m attending to Hattie’s case myself,” 
she said sharply. “For Heaven’s sake, don't 
wake Emily up. I simply can’t stand it. 
You might have a little consideration for 
me!” 


“Tell that girl to come here at once. Do 


you think I—” 

“No.” Alice was firm. This, like Hat- 
tie’s, was a new phase. She had never 
before defied Gran’ma. “No. I am per- 
fectly capable of handling this business my- 
self. I’m a grown woman with a daugh- 
ter of my own.” 

“What do you 
like—” 

“Oh, please, Gran'ma, for Heaven's sake!” 

“How can you use such language to me 
when—” 

“No! This is a job for one, not for two. 
You know what it will mean if you wake 
Emily up: I simply can’t stand any more. 
I insist that you leave this to me. I’m 
going to shut your door.” 

Firmly she carried out her threat and 
returned to Hattie’s room, and closed that 
door as: well. 


mean, speaking to me 


HE girl was still sitting in that odd way, 

with her legs stretched out, looking in- 
tently down. But her brain, behind the little 
mask of a face, was racing. The telling of 
her amazing story was not to be a simple 
matter. How could she explain the horror 
of that first hour with de Brissac? On 
the other hand, how could she phrase her 
elation when she saw, on this bewildering 
evening, the unbelievably pleasant results of 
it; sitting timidly in the dark projection 
room while a machine buzzed softly and a 
beam of white light shot out through a 
hole in the wall and fell on the screen as 
a real picture—a picture as real as any 
ever made of Mary Pickford or Norma 
Talmadge or Lillian Gish. 

The incredible had happened, and with 
a force that stunned her faculties. Even 
the distressing costume proved wistfully 
charming; she saw her slim body in a new 
light, as an instrument of expression. She 
had actually smiled, there on the screen, a 
wistful, lovely beggar child, reaching out 
her white arms; and she couldn’t remem- 
ber smiling. She was living it over now. 
All the way home she’d been living it over, 
seeing it vividly in her mind’s eye. 

The great Israel Zeeck, president of Earth- 
wide Films, Inc., had sat directly behind her, 
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there in the dark, and when the little beggar 


Joys of July 





Puffed Rice 


with berries 


Like Fruit and Nuts 


Puffed Grains, light and airy, taste like toasted nuts. 


snowflakes, crushing at a touch. l 
add what flaky crust adds to shortcake or to pie. 


They are also used in candy making and as garnish on ice cream. 


Morning Bubble Grains 


The texture is like 
So these flimsy morsels mixed with fruit 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat are bubble grains, puffed to 8 times normal 


size. The fearful heat gives an enticing flavor. 


So these are the finest breakfast dainties children ever get. 
now enjoy them. 


Puffed Wheat 


in milk ; 





A 16-Food Delight 


Puffed Wheat in milk forms a supreme food. 





And millions 


sal 


Here is whole wheat steam exploded. Every food cell has been blasted. 
It is made by Prof. Anderson’s process, so every granule is fitted to digest. 


Whole wheat yields 16 needed elements, including phosphorus, lime and 


iron. With milk it is practically a complete food. 


This tempting form makes children revel in it. 


They eat it often and 


in plenty. And in this form — easy to digest — it forms the ideal night dish. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Every food cell steam exploded 
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A week’s modish 





manicure— 


in five brief minutes 


In place of all the old-time fuss and 
bother, just two simple items—and 
five minutes’ time—are all you need 
now for a week’s modish manicure. 


Call at your favorite toiletry today 
for the smart, new Glazo Manicure. 
Tonight, before going out, shape 
the cuticle gently with an orange 
stick dipped in Glazo Cuticle Mas- 
sage. Use it, too, to remove stain 
from under the nail. Then brush 
each nail lightly with Glazo Liquid 
Nail Polish, and your wonderful 
week-long manicure is complete. 


No buffing, cutting 
or harmful acids 


No buffing is necessary; no bother 
with pastes or powders—Glazo Liquid 
Nail Polish instantly gives the nails 
a fashionable, shell-pink lustre that 
nothing can dim. There’s no painful 
cutting or harmful acids — Glazo 
Cuticle Massage permanently softens 
and perfects the cuticle and quickly 
corrects the disastrous results of 
harsh treatmert. 


Just these two simple items, used 
once a week, and your nails always 
will be smartly dressed, immaculate, 
and dainty. Ask for the complete 
Glazo Manicure today. 


With each bottle of Glazo Liquid 
Nail Polish you'll receive a liberal 
supply of Glazo Polish Remover, 
indispensable to the proper care of 
the nails. 


Glazo Liquid Nail Polish, with 
Remover, 50c;Glazo Cuticle Massage, 
50c; or the two in a Smart Combi- 
nation Set (Most Economical), 75c. 


GLAZO 


Learn this Simpler Hand Culture 


Write today for an interesting, helpful 
book on the care of the hands. It’s free. 
The Glazo Company, 28 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


John A. Huston Company 
Selling Agents for Canada 
60-62 Front Street West, Toronto 








girl on the screen sank back on the marble 
steps and looked pitifully out at them 


with a quivering lip and brimming eyes, © 


finally sobbing out with real tears coursing 
down her wan cheeks, none other than Mr. 
Zeeck had clapped his hands and cried: 
“Bravo!” And a huge Mr. Kremmer had 
applauded and said nice things. And Mr. 
de Brissac had stood with his arm around 
her again—right before Lucille and those 
men and a secretary—and patted her hands 
and her cheek. Certainly she couldn’t tell 
this last bit. It was, indeed, a disturbing 
cross-current in her brain, even though it 
had seemed, at the moment, almost all right. 
How could she, really, with her confused 
thoughts and her scanty vocabulary, tell 
any of it, give Alice any real picture of it. 

ae No, she couldn’t! She was wor- 
ried herself, all upset really. But every 
moment or so she had to fight back a 
warm grin that tugged at the corners of 
her mouth. 


A DOOR opened; a stumping sound fol- 
lowed. 

“She’s coming!” whispered Alice, going 
white. 

Thump-thump, thump-thump, came the 
sound of the two canes through the hall, 
and then the door sharply opened. 

“Oh, Gran’ma—” thus Alice—“‘I asked 
you—” 

“You are hiding something from me.” 
Gran’ma. “Hattie, where have you been?” 

“Up at the studio.” The demure Hattie 
couldn’t be shaken out of her dream. Alice 
stared. 

“What studio?” 

“Earthwide Films.” 

“Earthwide—” this was Alice, all breath- 
less, 

“Mm-hmm! They made a test of me last 
night. I’ve just seen it.” 

“A test of you?” 

Hattie nodded. 

“You don’t mean that you're trying to 
get into the pictures? Alice. 

“Who took you up there?” Gran’ma. 

“A girl I know. I’ve promised to see 
Mr. Kremmer in the morning. At the Fifth 
Avenue office. Ten o’clock.” 

“What for?” Gran’ma. 

“Sign a contract.” 

“You'll do no such thing!” 

“But Gran’ma—” Alice was spreading 
her hands excitedly—“if this is true—” 

“Tt’s true all right!” Hattie. 

“_think of what it might mean!” 

“You don’t need to te.1 me what it would 
mean! So long as I have a voice to pro- 
test, no granddaughter of mine—” 

“But the money! Why, people make 
fortunes overnight! Girls, too!” 

“Principle, then, is nothing! Decency!” 

“They want me to go to Hollywood next 
week.” Hattie, in a breathlessly explosive 
little voice. 

Alice’s mouth fell open. 

“Hollywood?” Gran’ma. “Certainly not! 
No granddaughter of mine, I tell you, while 
there’s a shred of decent respect left in 
this—” 

“Look here!” Alice was desperately gath- 
ering her scattered faculties. “At least 
we’ve got to find out what all this is!” 


“Alice’—Gran’ma—“go to your room! 
Leave this girl to me!” 
“T won’t do any such thing. Don’t you 


see, I can’t.” 

“T see only that you are an impertinent 
young woman. If you haven’t firmness of 
character enough to discipline a wayward 
girl, I have.” 

“No, Gran’ma. I tell you, I’m a grown 
woman. Tell me what this is, Hattie. How 
much do they offer you?” 

“IT don’t know yet, but it’s the new de 
Brissac picture, and—” 

“De Brissac!” Alice breathed the word. 
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“Will you, or will you not go to your 
room?’ demanded Gran’ma. 

“I don’t mean to be impertinent, Gran’- 
ma, but I must ask you to be reasonable.” 

“You are impertinent. You are turning 
against me.” 

“No, ’'m not—but—” 

“How dare you—” 

“Hattie’—Alice was surprisingly abrupt, 
was indeed, rather sharply businesslike— 
“you’re going down there at ten o’clock?” 

“Mm-hmm!” 

“I’m going with you. You can’t make 
a contract, anyway. You’re a _ minor. 
They'll dock me at the office, but—” She 
turned in a burst of nervous emotion on 
the gaunt, crippled old woman in the door- 
way. “Oh, Gran’ma, won’t you at least 
try to rise out of these old prejudices and 
see what this may mean?” 

“Prejudices!” The thin face was drawn 
sternly down; the eyes were blazing. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that either, but can’t 
you see that just by a wonderful chance 
we may be swept out of all this squalor— 
plenty of money, everything easy—we could 
take such beautiful care of you—” 

“Are you trying to tell me that for a 
little dirty money you’d sell the virtue of 
your own sister? Hollywood!” 

“But Gran’ma, you’re utterly unreason- 
able!” 

“Oh, I am?” 

Gran’ma turned, with what Alice felt, 
even at the moment, to be pathetic dignity, 
and stumped angrily back to her room. 
Shut the door with a bang. 

Hattie, though her eyes were still mistily 
radiant, spoke in an oddly practical little 
voice. 

“It’s going to be an awful night, Alice. 
She’ll get back at us.” 

“T know.” But Alice couldn’t quite per- 
mit the girl to pursue that line of talk. 
Though she did know. Gran’ma would be 
ill; would be calling on first one and then 
the other; there would be hot water bags 
to fill; she herself would have to run over 
to the all-night drugstore for spirits of 
ammonia. And merely trying again to be 
kind would get them nowhere. Gran’ma 
would be unforgiving. To her crabbed na- 
ture that would be just. She certainly 
wouldn’t let them sleep. Doubtless she’d 
wake Emily up. 

Alice sighed. Then she looked down at 
her dreamily happy little sister. Queer 
business! A topsy-turvy world! 
Misgivings came. “Hollywood”—a queerly 
make-believe far-off place, out of which 
whispery stories drifted like smoke. The 
girls in the store talked pruriently of it. 
And what unhappy influences mightn’t a lot 
of happy-go-lucky picture people have on 
a colorless little girl like Hattie? Not that 
they need be worse than other people. 
They couldn’t be worse than New Yorkers. 
For that matter, almost every house back 
in Elizabeth, up and down the simple 
street, had had its own whispery story of 
intrigue, even of blood. But those houses 
weren’t dangerously attractive. They’d 
never lure a girl into wrong. About Holly- 
wood hovered a glamour. It was even 
possible that the money might come too 
easily. Money did change people; lots of 
it, pouring in all at once. And in the 
pictures every one seemed to deal in tens 
and hundreds of thousands. Even in mil- 
lions. Millions! 


HEY sat, Alice and Hattie, in the spa- 
cious office of the pleasant Mr. Krem- 
mer. 

“How—how much will you pay?” It 
was Alice who phrased the question. They 
had come to it. 

“Now, I'll tell you.” Thus the smilingly 
shrewd Mr. Kremmer. Hattie’s mouth 
curled again in that quite new complacent 
smile; Alice hung on his words in a nervous 
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“Miss 


tension that was nearly unbearable. 
Johnson is a very fortunate young lady. 
Mr. de Brissac believes he can do great 
things with her—that she really has a fu- 


ture. And Mr. de Brissac doesn’t often go 
wrong in his judgment. You understand, 
of course, that it is an unusual thing to 
hire an untried girl on a salary basis and 
pay her expenses to the Coast and back. 
But that is Mr. de Brissac’s wish. It is a 


very unusual opportunity. Mr. de Brissac. 


plans to make this his greatest picture. We 
stand ready to spend up to a million dol- 
lars—” 

The sisters looked at each other. 

“if necessary to see it through. And 
we are willing to guarantee employment 
for not less than four months.” 

“How much will you—” 

“I’m coming to that. In view of all the 
circumstances, we feel that seventy-five dol- 
lars a week would be—” 

The sisters looked again. Hattie’s eyes 
clouded, and her underlip quivered. Mr. 
Kremmer studied her narrowly. Alice felt 
a flash of anger coming into her eyes, and 
fought it back. 

“Oh!” breathed Hattie unhappily. 

“You see,” Alice explained, nervously 
brisk. “I can’t let my sister go alone. 

” 

“No, indeed. We are quite willing to—” 

wae and I should have to give up 
my own job in the store. My sister’d have 
to give up her job, too. Then there’s mv 
little girl and an invalid grandmother. 
They’re both helpless. We couldn’t leave 
them. I’m really afraid we can’t—” 


ATTIE put out a fluttering hand to 
stop this. She couldn’t consider not 
going. 

Mr. Kremmer hesitated; drew pictures 
on an envelope. Alice rushed eagerly on. 
But he said he’d have to talk it over with 
both Mr. de Brissac and Mr. Zeeck. He 
finally told them to come back at four, 
and bowed them out. 

The sisters ate unhappily at Childs. 
Then they went to see a picture. And 
toward four their courage nearly failed. 
But Alice stuck grimly to it; dragged the 
girl into the elevator that led up to the 
headquarers of nearly all Filmdom, and 
after a brief time of waiting was arguing 
again. 

Mr. Kremmer’s next proposition, how- 
ever, proved nearly as surprising as the 
first. He insisted on tying Hattie up for 
three years, starting at a hundred dollars 
a week, and increasing by a hundred dollars 
a week, during each of the other years. 

“But she might make a hit,” cried Alice, 
still fighting hard. 

“Then she must keep her contract. She 
takes that chance. On the other hand, we 
take the chance of a failure. We will, besides, 
give you a drawing-room for four people 
to the Coast—and return at the end of the 
three years. We will pay for any other 
transportation that may be necessary dur- 
ing the life of the contract. And if you 
need a little money to clear up here and 
get away—say two or three hundred dol- 
lars—we’ll give you that. This is 
the best offer we can make. I’m afraid I 
must ask you to take it or leave it. And 
I don’t mind adding that you are very 
a in having Mr. de Brissac on your 
side.” 

There was to be no overnight fortune. 
But as they walked over to the subway, 
their spirits rose somewhat. At least it 
was something—a change and a chance. 

“How’ll we ever bring Gran’ma round?” 
asked Hattie, swinging from a strap in a 
subway car, and indulging in a nervous 
giggle. 

“We'll 


hardly be able to bring her 


around,” replied Alice with a set mouth. 
“But she’ll have to go. 


I'll handle that. 
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‘a For trial we invite you to send 
15 cents, and we will be glad to 
mail you three guest-room pack- 
ages of Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, Talcum and Vanishing 

Cream. 


T takes five times as long to make 
Armand Cold Cream Powder as it does 
ordinary powders! And you can tell the 
difference. Armand Cold Cream Powder 
is absolutely smooth—there are no gritty 
granules to irritate the skin. It is soft 
and fine and spreads perfectly. And it is 
the only face powder which contains a tiny 
bit of exquisite cold cream—just enough 
to make it stay on till you wash it off! 


The little pink-and-white hat-box of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder is $1, every- 
where. Buy one box and just try it! If 
you are not thoroughly pleased with it, you 
can take it back and your money will be 
returned. 

ARMAND—Des Moines 


Canadian customers should address 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
InThe LITTLE -PINK:& WHITE: BOXES 
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It is the habit of well kept 


thousands. Follow the use of your 


tooth brush with a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. in an eighth glass 


of water. 

This, as mouth wash, spray and 
gargle, removes disagreeable tastes 
0 breaths; destroys crevice hid- 


















alleviates conditions of sore throat. 


clean. 


cleansing and heal 


your greater convenience. 

At most druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid, 
Liberal tnal it oe postpaid, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

18 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


AbsorbineJ! 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





TRADF-MARK REG. MI-RITA 

SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 

7 R REMOVER 
f ‘ A treatment that will 
—_2 remove all Superflu- 
vy ous Hair from the 
V/A face or any part of 
= — the body without 
= — leaving a mark on the 
Mi-KRiTA most delicate skin. 





Removes entire hair 
duct. No electric 
needle, burning caus- 
tics or powders used. 
Women, tired of experimenting, find that MI-RITA 
destroys the most stubborn growth. The treatment 
can be used successfully at home. 

Send for Free Beauty Book listing our exclusive 
preparations for beautifying the skin and hair. 





None Genuine Without 
This Trade-Mark 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
Dept. W, 1112 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 











tf iS TO LAUGH! 
She's all dolled up and looks like she has a black eye. 
HER MAKE-UP RAN. Can't happen if you use Wm. J. 
Brandt's Red Fox Liquid COL-Y-BROW. For eye- 
brows and eyelashes. ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. WILL 
NOT RUN. Colors: Black and Brown. By mail $1.00, 
HAIR SPECIALTY CO., Dept. W, 24 EAST 21ST ST., NEW YORK 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS! 


Test Your Memory and Concentration 
Send today for my FREE copyrizcht test 


f fi . an Hn a. 4 

*How emember.”’ 

* op orgetting Thousands of successful 
pupils, Address— 


PROF HENRY DICKSON, 1041-E Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill 












den germs that cause decay, and 


It leaves the mouth refreshingly 


Absorbine, Jr. is also, for over- 
taxed muscles, the powerful yet 
safe liniment with the clean pleas- 
ant odor. Again, it is an antiseptic, 
ing to skin 
breaks. All in one container for | —' 
| private bathroom, 








There’s going to be an awful lot to do, if 
we go Monday. Guess I'll be too busy to 
worry much about anybody.” ' 

Hattie went down to the shop, late in 
the morning, and, shyly radiant, gave Mrs. 
Mullane the news. The girls crowded ex- 
citedly and enviously about her. It was a 
great moment; greater perhaps than the 
wonderful evening in the projection room. 
She seemed to be living through a fairy 
story. Willie Mazzini followed her out to 
the elevator, later, and in a corner of the 
hall kissed her goodbye. Passively she 
yielded. It didn’t seem exactly wrong so 
long as she didn’t kiss him. She agreed to 
write often. She felt really tender toward 
Willie, and promised to try and get him a 
job out there. She didn’t see Fred 
Schmandt, though she lingered expectantly 
on the street floor. 

Monday came. Gran’ma sat in the draw- 
ing-room, sat stiffly, uncompromisingly. 
For two days she had refused to speak to 
them. As clearly as words her manner 
said—“Understand, I have not consented to 
this. I yield to force, but I warn you, 
only disaster can result.” But they felt 
that they couldn’t help that. The thought 
of really making her in some measure com- 
fortable had sustained them through these 
confused hours. They didn’t know that 
she, too, was thinking secretly, almost pain- 
fully, of warm sunshine and orange trees 
all golden with fruit and a new black dress 
—this had been held out to her, as had a 
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The train was all polished mahogany and 
shining brass. The porter was their servant. 
And Hattie had on a new suit of navy 
blue. 

Mr. de Brissac was on the train, too. 
It had not yet emerged from the tunnel 
when he knocked at the door of the draw- 
ing-room and drew Hattie out to a vesti- 
bule. 

“Now, my dear,” he said, taking her 
hand and playing with her soft little fin- 
gers as he spoke, “you and I had better 
understand each other right at the start. 
If you'll do exactly as I say—place your- 
self unquestioningly in my hands—I will 
make you. If you won’t, I can’t help you. 
. « + You will? Good! Don’t talk. 
And don’t let these picture people talk to 
you, Keep by yourself for a year. Don’t 
go to parties. [I'll tell you all you need to 
know. I'll give you all the atmosphere 
you need. I’m going to make you into my 
kind of an actress. Understand? I’m go- 
ing to make you!” 

On her return, Gran’ma, unable longer 
to contro] herself in this insidiously delight- 
ful new environment, broke her silence. 
And lest they should think it weakness she 
frowned sternly. 

“What did that man say to you?” 

“He told me not to talk—and,.not to go 
to parties.” 

That answered the question. It .seemed 
to be all they need know. And it did 
seem, for the moment, to satisfy Gran’ma. 

(End of first installment ) 





Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 77) 


Heten.—Buster Keaton denies that this 
new picture, “His Wife’s Relatives,” refers 
to Norma and Constance Talmadge. Yes, 
Buster has been very funny lately. He’s 
a real comedian. Thomas Carrigan as Ter- 
ence O’Brien in “Room and Board,” with 
Constance Binney. Meighan is vocally, 
Mee-an. “The Intimate Strangers” is Bil- 
lie Burke’s stage play, not a film. Viola 
Dana and Shirley Mason are the Flugrath 
Sisters in their real-life vaudeville act. 





Back Hanp.—Just so it isn’t blackhand. 
I sometimes get anonymous letters, but I 
make it a rule never to answer them. 
Hither for the cast of “Ladies Must Live:” 
Anthony Mulvain..Robert Ellis; Ralph 
Lincourt..Mahlon Hamilton; Christine 
Bleeker. .Betty Compson; Barbara. . Leatrice 
Joy; William Hollins..Hardee Kirkland; 
Michael LePrim..H. Gibson Gowland; the 
gardener..Jack Gilbert; Mrs. Lincourt.. 
Cleo Madison; Edward Baron. .Snitz Ed- 
wards; Nell Martin..Lucille Hutton; Nora 
Flannagan. .Julie Warrenton. 





A. B., CLevetanp.—Also, C, D, and E. 
Possibly, even F. I doubt it, though. Why, 
your favorite Forrest Stanley happens to 
be married. Address him International 
Studios, N. Y. C. He is playing Charles 
Brandon to Marion Davies’ Princess Mary 
Tudor in that charming romance, “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” so I suppose 
when you see him in doublet and hose— 
I think that’s what they wore—you'll fall 
in love with him all over again. 





SuzaANNE Parraitr—lI’ve always said, 
haven't I, that I loathed purple paper and 
ink? That anyone who used purple paper 
and ink were sat firmly and gently upon 
in this department until they mended their 
ways? Yes. I did always say that. And 
yet—yet here you come, with, admittedly, 
purple paper and ink to match, and abso- 


lutely enchant me. I am at a loss; I am 
ata decided loss. I am afraid I shall never 
live this down. You're right about “Tol’- 
able David,” Dick’s best picture; it ‘was 
filmed in Virginia. How ever did vou 
guess ? 





ViotetT T. Joy.—What a very unpleasant 
name! It spoiled my morning. I came 
into my office feeling fit. I opened your 
letter with pleasant expectations. And then 
I am confronted—with Violet T. Joy. You 
can never, never be happy with a name 
like that to live up to. I hope you know 
that. Gladys Brockwell was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1894; educated privately—I am quot- 
ing from her biography—and has appeared 
on the stage as well as the screen. She was 
a Fox star for some time. Her next screen 
role will be with Jackie Coogan in “Oliver 
Twist.” This should be a corking picture, 
children. 





Marcaret.—It is whispered that once 
Buster Keaton was caught smiling, but I 
believe that’s exaggerated. I am looking 
it up and see if I cannot discover, in some 
dim and musty period of the past, a photo- 
graph which shows the frozen-faced Keaton 
forgetting himself and grinning. 





Mazie.—Jack Kerrigan, once the matinee 
idol of the masses, took the part of Jack 
Lloyd in “$30,000.” Maybe Mr. Kerrigan 
really has amassed thirty thousand dollars 
or considerably more and has retired to the 
comparatively peaceful existence of a Holly- 
wood home owner. His address, the last 
I heard, was 1743 Cahuenga Avenue, Holly- 
wood, Cal. He’s not married. 





Jrm L., Topexa—lI’m sorry. But I have 
no job for your brother. If he could do 
anything you would probably hire him 
yourself, and I’ve no use for him here. 
Clyde Fillmore’s real name is Fogel. My, 
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we're telling a lot of secrets this month, | 
aren’t we? He was born October 25, 1886. 
He is two inches over six feet, and weighs 
195 pounds. He has brown hair and gray 
eyes. He recently appeared with Marie 
Prevost in “Moonlight Follies.” 





FiorENcE M.—Phyllis Haver, our young 
old-favorite, is twenty-two years old. Wish 
Phyllis would come back. I can’t look at 
a picture of the Pacific any more without 
feeling a genuine heart-throb. Address Miss 
Haver at 3924 Wisconsin Street, Los Ange- 
les, Cal. Mae Busch is about twenty-seven; 
she plays Glory Quayle in “The Christian” 
for Goldwyn. She and Richard Dix, under 
the direction of Maurice Tourneur, are in 
England now filming the Hall Caine piece. 
Mae Murray in “Peacock Alley,” “Fascina- 
tion” and “Broadway Rose,” all Tiffany 
Productions, under husband Bob Leonard’s 
direction. Betty Compson is about twenty- 
four. Whoa—you’re exceeding the speed 
limit and my time is up. Call again soon. 
You’re one woman who isn’t afraid to 
admit you wished you looked like Phyllis 
Haver. 





C. S. HETHERINGTON, SARNIA, ONT., 
CanapA.—I have anything but an aversion 
to redheads. Please believe me. Especially 
for redheads who are part Spanish, who are 





called Carlotta, and who write corking let- 
ters. Welcome, Carlotta, child, I agree with 
almost everything you say. Why, indeed, 
do they cast middle-aged men to play young 
lovers and decrepit character women to 
play middle-aged mothers? The camera- 
man for “Little Lord Fauntleroy” is 
Charles Rosher, one of the most expert in 
the industry. He also “shot” “Smilin’ 
Through” for Norma Talmadge. Doris 
Rankin has appeared in “The Copperhead,” 
“The Devil’s Garden,” “The Great Adven- 
ture,” and “Jim the Penman.” The reason 
that she appears in so many Lionel Barry- 
more pictures is that she is Mrs. Lionel 
Barrymore, and a good actress besides. 





VircINIA MiLiion, Lovuisvitte.—Bebe 
Daniels pronounces her first name Bee-bec. 
But she won’t object too strenuously if 
you prefer to call her Baby. Realart, for 
which company Bebe made her stellar pic- 
tures, is no longer in existence, so Miss 
Daniels is a Paramount featured player 
now. She’s not married. 





A. E. K., Kenpatvitte, Inp.—Maurice 
Costello was in “Conceit” last. He is, I 
believe, married, and has two daughters. 
He was one of the most popular screen 
players in the earlier Vitagraph days. His 
many admirers used to call him “Dimples” 
Costello. 





Aprit SHowers.—If I could do anything 
to induce Marguerite Clark Williams to 
return to the screen, I would have done it 
long ago. I like Marguerite as much as 
you do, and I think the screen needs her, 
and all that; but Marguerite doesn’t agree 
with me. She prefers private life, although 
she told me when I saw her last that she 
would make another picture someday in 
Europe, if she could find a story she liked 
well enough. Evidently she is still reading 
manuscripts. 





Jinx—I’m a cynic myself, but you’re 
the gosh-darndest pessimist I ever heard 
of. You hold out no hope at all for the 
so-called human race, do you? We men 
may be descended from monkeys, but how 
about the ladies? I refuse to believe all I 
read. Gloria Hope has been married to 
Lloyd Hughes since 1921. She hasn’t been 
ceen in pictures recently. 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Not what you eat 
but what you don’t eat 


is the cause of many troubles 





Digestive disturbances, skin dis- 
orders, clogged intestines are 
often due to some lack in our diet 


OU may be eating plentifully 

yet not getting the food factors 
you need. If you lack these from 
your meals you really starve your 
body so that your health is under- 
mined. 


Only by eating the foods which 
give you the elements your body 
tissues crave can you keep natural 
and permanent health. Protect 
yourself from such complaints as 
digestive disturbances, skin dis- 
orders, and clogged intestines. 
Even more serious diseases are to- 
day considered due to some lack 
in our diet. 


You can be sure of getting these 
needed food factors from Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, for it is a fresh food 
rich in vitamin and other elements 
your body needs. It helps you get 
more benefit from the other foods 
you eat. 


Fresh yeast keeps your system clean 


One of the most harmful effects of 
bad food habits is clogging the sys- 
tem with waste matter which stays 





in the intestines and poisons the 
whole body. It does not remove the 
cause of this trouble to take laxa- 
tives, for these merely relieve for a 
time. They weaken the muscles of 
the intestines and keep them from 
doing their own work. Indeed, one 
doctor says that probably one of 
the most frequent causes of consti- 
pation is the indiscriminate use of 
cathartics. 


People like to eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in various ways 


Many liketoeat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain, 
nibbling it from the cake a little at a time. 
Others prefer it in water, milk or fruit- 
juices. Others like it as a sandwich spread 
or used with crackers just like cream cheese. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast combines well with 
almost any familiar dish on your table. 


To keep your intestines clean and 
healthy and your body free of poisonous 
waste eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast regularly every day. 


Place a standing order with your 
Grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not 
among them write to the Fleischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will 
see that you are supplied. 


Send for interesting free booklet telling 
what fresh yeast has done for others and 
can do for you. Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 507, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York, N. Y. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
is a natural corrective food 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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is what you want for your skin 
trouble, to stop the itching and 
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There are times when you want to 
make a good impression 


Then you will suddenly realize that freckles and 
frocks do not look well together 


Well enough to run wild, to play in forest 
and sunshine, to enjoy games! 

But there will come a time when you will 
wish to make a good impression. Your fair 
skin should be as ~- as a flower, and 
you will be sorry you neglected it. 

And yet it is not too late to remove these 
freckles with 


STILLMAN’S 
FRECKLE CREAM 


Now sold in the new purple and gold box. 
It leaves the skin without a blemish, and 
causes no downy growth. Well groomed 
girls always keep it on their dressing tables. 
If your druggist has no supply, write us 
direct. Mailed in a plain es oa 50c a 
jar. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send today for booklet ‘“‘Wouldst Thou 
Be Fair?” containing helpful beauty hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Il. 
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Soothing and Healing 


burning and heal 

the eruption. 

Only those who 

have used it can 

realize the comfort 
it gives 





ELL 
- TIME - 


You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 

cards in your own home.—No canvassing.—A 

t profitable profession wey / and quickly 

earnt by our new simple graphic block system. 

Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 

how, and supply you with work—Distance po 
object. Full particulars and booklet free. 

WILSON M DS LIMITED—DEPT. R 

64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 
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Mary may be a grand old ape; but this little chocolate child is sincerely wishing 


that mamm 
acling in the Selig anima 


hadn’t never ae him into pitchers. 
serial, “The Jungle Goddess.” 


He does some very natural 
So would we, if 


we were appearing in support of Mary 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 62) 


OMANCE isn’t dead by any means, it 
appears, and young Lochinvar can still 
ride out of the west very effectively. 

Hoot Gibson assumed the dashing rdle, 
met, wooed and won himself a bride within 
a week and rode away with her, not on 
his fiery steed, ’tis true, but in a long, 
yellow racing automobile for a honeymoon. 

On a Monday night, Hoot, who is be- 
coming one of the most popular cowboy 
stars on the screen, met Miss Helen John- 


| son, who was appearing in a musical revue 


at the Los Angeles Orpheum. Tuesday 
night he proposed. Wednesday he was ac- 
cepted and Thursday Miss Johnson left the 
show and was married. 

The Gibsons are now occupying a pic- 
turesque bungalow across the street from 
the Rex Ingrams. 


HE laurel wreath for being the most 

versatile young man in motion pic- 
tures certainly adorns the noble brow of 
Major Rupert Hughes. 

Not content with writing the story and 
the continuity, directing the picture, design- 
ing the costumes and even, it is whispered, 
composing the incidental music, the noted 
author takes a hand at carpentering, elec- 
tricity, or camera grinding as need arises. 

The other day, for example, I caught him 
on top of a scaffolding one hundred and 
fifty feet high, hanging over the edge with 
one hand and wielding a large hammer with 
the other. The average director would 
have been content to give it the once-over 
from the ground, but Major Hughes is a 
thorough person and he “wanted to see it 
was all right himself.” 


EORGES CARPENTIER is the latest 
celebrity to be close-uped in colors. 
He’s the hero of the picture which J. 
Stuart Blackton is making this summer in 
England. 
Lady Diana Manners, who, by the way, 
several metropolitan critics have referred 
to as Lady Manners, will be back in the 
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studios in the fall, as the heroine of 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall”—the 
story of the lady who was a real ancestor 
of Lady Diana. 


E domestic affairs of George Walsh 

are being publicly projected for the 
delectation of those who care about that 
sort of thing. 

Walsh and Seena Owen, the Cosmopoli- 
tan actress, were married in 1916 and sepa- 
rated in 1920. Now Miss Owen has 
brought action for divorce, desiring the cus- 
tody of her five-year-old daughter, and 
naming as co-respondent Estelle Taylor, the 
Fox player. Miss- Taylor has retaliated by 
filing a suit for $160,000 damages, making 
Miss Owen defendant. 

According to the Taylor charges, Seena 
Owen Walsh caused the Hollywood home 
of Miss Taylor to be forcibly entered for 
the purposes of obtaining a view of it for 
testimony in Mrs. Walsh’s divorce case. 
This, Miss Taylor alleges, occurred while 
the agreement of separation was in force. 
The Fox actress says that the accusations 
of Mrs. Walsh have resulted in “destruction 
of her good reputation for morality and 
virtue.” 

Estelle Taylor has been more or less 
identified with vampire réles on the screen, 
in “While New York Sleeps” and “Monte 
Cristo,” but it has not been a matter of 
choice with her. She refused absolutely to 
play “The Queen of Sheba” for William 
Fox. 

Seena Owen Walsh first won fame as 
the Princess Beloved in Griffith’s “Intoler- 
ance.” Since then she has been featured 
by various companies, most recently by 
Cosmopolitan, where she has done some 
splendid acting. She asks Walsh for addi- 
tional allowance for the maintenance of 
their child, stating that $50 a week is in- 


adequate. She says Walsh receives $1,500 
weekly. He is now working at Universal 
in serials. 


























OUGLAS MacLEAN has been crowned 
the. raisin king. 

The clever screen comedian was the prize 
attraction—next to the raisins—at the giant 
raisin festival held in Fresno this month. 
Fresno is where all the raisins in the world 
come from and everybody in Cailfornia 
gathered for the excitement. Of course it 
may be that where there are enough raisins 
there might be a little—however, thousands 
of people attended from all over the coun- 
try. 

And when Doug appeared on a float 
garbed in nothing but raisins—Doug, not 
the float—he received a sensational and 
gratifying welcome. 

“I’m only glad,” said Doug, with a broad 
smile, on his return, “that it wasn’t a prune 
festival.” 





VERY persistent rumor declares that | 


June Mathis is to direct 
Valentino. 

Miss Mathis is one of the screen’s fore- 
most scenario writers. She adapted “The 
Four Horsemen” to the screen, and is also 
responsible for the continuity of “Blood 
and Sand,” which Rodolph has now in the 
making. 

Many people in the film colony give her 
a great deal of credit for Valentino’s fine 
work and it is certain that they work to- 
gether in perfect accord. 

Miss Mathis is an intimate friend of 
Ruddy, and also of his wife, till recently 
Madame Rambova. It might be a very 
effective combination. 


RS. KING VIDOR (Florence Vidor) 
was ‘driving along Hollywood Boule- 
vard with her small four-year-old daugh- 
ter, Suzanne. She had to turn her elegant 
sedan aside for a big garbage truck and had 
just turned to remark to her guest, the 
wife of a young lawyer, that it was too 
bad those things couldn’t take the back 
roads, when Suzanne poked her head out 
the window, waved both arms and with a 
cordial smile, yelled to the large colored 
gentleman driving the truck, “Hello, 
Brothe Green, how are you this mornin’?” 
Suzanne’s nurse, it developed, being a 
friend of “Brothe Green.” 

















Rex Ingram has predicted that this young 

man will one day be as popular as 

Rodolph Valentino. What do you think 

about it? His name is Ramon Saman- 

yagos, bul he'll probably change it. He 

plays “‘Rupert of Hentzau” in “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” 


Rodolph | 


| daily film combatant. 
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ow Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But dingy 
teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is what 
stains and discolors. That is what hides 
the tooth luster. Let us show you, by a 
ten-day test, how millions now fight that 
film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 


| teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 


No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 


That film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It often forms the basis of a dingy coat. 
Millions of teeth are clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few people escape 


| them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking a 
In late years two 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists almost 
the world over. Used by careful people 
of some forty races. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


week will do 


effective methods have been found. Author- 
ities have proved them by many careful 
tests. Now leading dentists nearly all the 
world over are urging their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. These 
two great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered essen- 
tial. Pepsodent is made to bring them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits on 
teeth, so they will not remain and form 
acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these tooth- 
protecting forces multiplied effect. 





These things mean whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. They mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. This ten- 
day test will convince you by what you see 
and feel. Make it for your own sake, then 
decide what is best. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 20, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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i-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 











— 





2 < 
A little Sani-Flush shaken into 
the water in the closet bowl ac- 
cording to directions, and then 
flushed out, removes all visible 
stains and incrustations. 


But it does more than that. Sani- 
Flush cleans the hidden, inacces- 
sible trap as thoroughly as it cleans 
the bowl. It eliminates the cause 
of unpleasant odors and makes the 
use of disinfectants unnecessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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~ Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 















True-Tone 


Saxophone Book Free Saxophone 


Telis when to use Sax- RY Pasiest of all wind instruments 
A to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
in, an hour’s practice and play 
pular musie in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
, Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
7” man’s Orchestra. 
a You may order any 
‘Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
. it sixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything ta Band and Urcnestra instruments 
2234 BUESCHER BLOCK 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


ELKHART, INDIANA | 
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What happened in burning Rome nearly nineteen hundred years ago, when the 
emperor of the day won unpleasant notoriety by his fiddling act, is presented 


graphically in the gigantic spectacle, ‘* Nero.” 


The entire photoplay—a Fox 


special—was taken in Italy, with only one American in the cast, Violet Mersereau, 
who plays the part of a persecuted Christian 


ETTY JEWEL, a recent Griffith discov- 
ery, has a colored mammy who looks 
after her devotedly. 

The other day Mandy burst into the 
room, all excitement. 

“Lan’ sakes, Mis’ Betty!” she gasped. “I 
didn’ know you was so well liked, Dey’s 
been an’ named a new song fo’ you. I jes’ 
seen a copy of it.” 

“For me?” cried the actress, with con- 
siderable interest. “Why, how wonderful. 
Where did you see it?” 

“In a music stoah, down the street, 
honey,” said Mandy. “It’s called the Jewel 
song and they’re gonna sing it in a musical 
show called ‘Faust.’ ” 


SAW Doug and Mary at the Tia Juana 

races, just before the meeting closed, and 
later in the evening bumped into them do- 
ing the very interesting sights of Old Town, 
which is the real Mexican settlement of Tia 
Juana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks were showing 
some New York visitors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Case, the sights and apparently hav- 
ing a great time doing it. Old Town is 
one of the most unusual and entertaining 
sights a California traveler may see and 
Doug wasn’t missing anything worth look- 
ing at. Mary, in a little traveling frock 


of gray, with a soft gray hat over her 
curls, as usual kept close to her husband 
and graciously smiled and bowed to the 
crowds that surrounded her and cheered her 
progress. 


VERYBODY in Chicago knows that 

the Chicago Tribune has always been 
more or less merciless in its judgment of 
motion pictures. A photoplay has got to 
be a knockout before the newspaper will 
praise it, and even then— 

Aaron J. Jones, a well-known picture 
theater owner of the Windy City, went to 
Rome recently, and had the distinction of 
being the first man to enter the Sistine 
Chapel after the Pope was invested with 
the robe of office. Jones stood at the head 
of the throng waiting to enter the Chapel 
as the Cardinals passed out. A man tapped 
him on the shoulder and said: 

“T don’t know your name, but I’m Floyd 
Gibbons, correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, and I’d be very grateful if you 
would let me enter the Chapel first. It 
would be a scoop for my paper.” 

“I’m Jones of Chicago,” replied the 
theater man. “I’ve spent a lot of money 
with the Chicago Tribune and never re- 
ceived anything but abuse, so you’re first— 
after me!” 






































An American adaptation of the harem 
veil. Sereen stars who wish to attend 
public projections of their own pictures 
may wear this veil and pass unrecog- 
nized, and hear all the things the people 
say about their work. Evidently compli- 
ments only come Helene Chadwick's way 


ISS DUPONT, who so realistically por- 

trayed the foolish wife in von Stro- 
heim’s alleged masterpiece, sprung a com- 
plete surprise the other day by getting her- 
self a divorce from a young man in Chicago 
named Hannan. 

Nobody knew Miss Dupont had a hus- 
band, but after all, anyone may mislay a 
husband nowadays. In her complaint, the 
Universal star declared her ‘matrimonial 
partner had failed to support her and had 
made life generally useless to her. That’s 
why she came to California to go into 
pictures, via the mannequin route. 


HAT a difference music makes. 

The finished orchestral accompani- 
ment to Griffith’s “Orphans of the Storm,” 
at the Apollo Theater, off Broadway; and 
the haphazard score which attended the pic- 
ture in its various suburban settings pro- 
vided a contrast. 

Somehow the touching scenes didn’t im- 
press, or the ride-to-the-rescue thrill, nearly 
as much in New Jersey as they did in 
Manhattan. 


DDIE SUTHERLAND, who enjoys the 

double distinction of being Tommie 
Meighan’s nephew and the young man to 
whom May McAvoy is supposed to be en- 
gaged, lost all his clothes the other night 
when a sneak thief ransacked the bachelor 
lodge where he lives. The burglar got 
everything Eddie owned, down to his B. V. 
D.’s and pajamas. 

“I’ve often heard the phrase, ‘Standing 
in your wardrobe’,” said Eddie, ruefully 
gazing down at the rough golf suit he had 
on, “but I never knew before what it 
meant.” . 


‘i story is being told of how Joseph 
Schildkraut missed his cues in the most 
important performance of his life. 

It was when his marriage to Elsie Bart- 
lett Porter, of New York City, was being 
solemnized in City Hall in Philadelphia. 


Schildkraut stood on the wrong side of his | 


bride, and later made the mistake of put- 
ting the ring on the wrong finger! 
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MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL, who 
won first prize of $10,000 in the 
Chicago Daily News scenario con- 










$10,000 reward for 


test— She trained 
her natural gifts by 
Palmer Plan 


a Palmer student’s imagination 


[HE first prize of $10,Q00 in the Chicago 
Daily News scenario contest was awarded 
to Miss Winifred Kimball, of Apalachicola, 
Florida. It is the biggest prize ever offered 
for a scenario. 


The contest was open to everybody. 
Nearly 30,000 entered, many professional 
scenarists competing. Miss Kimball, an 
amateur heretofore unknown to the screen, 
wrote “Broken Chains,” the scenario ad- 
judged best. 


Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic student 
of the Palmer Course and Service. Of the 
Palmer Plan she writes: 

“There is something unique in the kindly 
interest that the Palmer institution evinces 
toward its students. I feel that much of my 
success is due to its practical instructions. I 
have advantaged greatly from the fundamental 
wisdom of its criticisms and teachings.” 

A second prize of $1,000 was won by Mrs. 
Anna Mezquida, of San Francisco, also a 
Palmer student. Seven other students of 
the Palmer Plan won $500 prizes. 


Until the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
discovered and developed their gifts in its 
nation-wide search for screen imagination, 
these prize winners were unknown to the 
motion picture industry. 

That search goes on and on. Through a 
questionnaire test which reveals creative 
imagination if it exists, more hidden talent 
will yet be uncovered. The test is offered 
free to you in this page. 

e oe * 


This is the kind of story that needs little 
elaboration. The awards speak for them- 
selves. The Chicago Daily News put its 
great influence and resources behind the 
motion picture industry, which desperately 
needs fresh imagination for scenarios. 
Thirty-one cash prizes amounting to 
$30,000 were offered. Thirty thousand pro- 
fessional and amateur writers competed. 
Their manuscripts were identified to the 
judges not by author’s name, but by 
number. 

The judges—among whom were David Wark 
Griffith, the famous producer, Samuel Goldwyn, 
whose studios will produce the first prize scenario, 
Norma Talmadge and Charles Chaplin, screen stars, 


and Rupert Hughes, celebrated author and scenarist 
—selected ‘‘ Broken Chains”’ as the best of the 30,000 





scenarios entered. 


To a southern girl who lives in a little village of 
3,000 population, that selection meant a check for 
$10,000, and a career. 


_.To the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the in- 
cident is just one more gratify ng record of a Palmer 
student’s brilliant success. 


A public that makes its own scenarios 


In its issue of Apri] 1, announcing the prize winners, 
the Daily News quoted the judges as agreeing that— 


“4+ proves beyond all doubt that the American 
public can supply its own art industry, ‘the 
movies,’ with plenty of impressive plots drawn 
from real life.” 
That is the message which the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration emnvhasizes in its nation-wide search for 
creative imagination. As the accredited agent of the 
motion picture industry for getting the stories with- 
out which production of motion pictures cannot go 
on, the Palmer organizat’‘on seeks to enlist the 
country’s Imagination for the fascinating and well- 
paid profession of scenario writing. Here, in the 
inspiring story told on this page, is proof that Im- 
agination exists in unexpected places; evidence that 
it can be inspired to produce, and trained in the screen 
technique, by the Palmer Home Course and Service in 
photoplay writing. 


A free test of your imagination 


Imagination is the indispensable gift of the scenarist. 
It exists in men and women who never suspect its 
presence. The problem of the motion picture industry 
1s to discover it and train it to serve the screen. 


By a remarkable questionnaire, the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation is enabled to test the imaginative 
faculties of any person who will send for it and answer 
its questions. The test is free The results of careful 
analysis by our Examining Board will be given you. 
We shall be frank. If your questionnaire indicates 
that you do not possess the gifts required for screen 
writing, we shall advise you to think no more of writ- 
ing for thescreen. But if you have those gifts we shall 
accept you, should you so elect, for enrollment in the 
Palmer Course and Service. 


The opportunity is immense, the rewards are limit- 
less. Will you take this free confidential test in your 
own home, and determine whether it is worth your 
while to try for the big things—as Miss Kimball did? 

_ The questionnaire will be sent to you promptly and 
without obligation, if you clip the coupon below. Do 
it now, before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation 


Department of Education P7, 124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLEASE send me, without cost or 
obligation on my part, your question- 
naire. I will answer the questions in it 
and return it to you for analysis. If I 
pass the test, I am to receive further in- 
formation about your Course and 
Service. 
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Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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Bathing, JSuitts- with Vights Aaached 


OILAI—a few exemplary models 
of “The Smartest Togs on the 
Beach.” Left to right: Annette— 

for the sportswoman. Collegiette — for 
the fastidious mermaid that refuses to per- 
mit even a dip to ruffle her looks. Babette 
—cunning as can be, for Miss 6 to 14. 
And — the Asbury Bag— admirable for 
carrying your Swimming Suit and Access- 
ories. Invariably given “first choice’ by 
the smart set in society and in professional 
life. Worn by Miss Ethelda Bleibtrey, 
the world’s champion woman swimmer, 
in all her exhibitions. 
Obtainable at all the stores that strive to please. 
If you experience any difficulty, order through 


your best local dealer, or write to us. Always 
look for the Annette Kellermann label. 


ASBURY MILLS 


Makers of Annette Kellermann 
Bathing Suits and Swimming Tights 


Textile Bldg., Fifth Ave. at 31st St., New York 


Come — see the Bathers' Review, 
Atlantic City Pageant, Sept. 6, 7 & &. 


























Sweetness in 
Large Lumps 


FAFE 


« Specials JE 
Yor the Sweetest \, 
Girl You Know” 


Anovel, new confection that never fails 
to elicit—with OHS! and AHS! of de- 
light—the exclamation, “‘Where DID 
oug2t those DELICIOUS dainties!”” 
Sour. delectable marshmallow and 
fresh shredded cocoanut hidden be- 
neath luscious, mouth-melting milk 
chocolate. Each FIFI as big asa break- 
fast roll, packed carefully in glazed 
pap2r;12 in a pleasing Gift Box and 
mailed f resh each day anywhere in the 
U. S.for $1. 
Send a dollar bill at our risk and 
give that “‘sweetest girl’’ a surprise 
as “different” as it is delicious. 


H. DORKIN & SON CO., Inc. 
Dept. C_ Bridgeport, Conn. 














a 

t 
or send $2 for set of 
MAID WAVER CO., 4-117 W, 7tb St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 
week or more, even in damp weather or 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or 
wisting with curlers. Ask your dealer 
6 mailed with full directions. WATER- 

















*“ Just a Song at Twilight” or some other one of the good old tunes seems appro- 

priate for this setting, doesn’t it? There’s a peace and quiel and homey atmosphere 

in the very attitude of Charles and Mrs. Ray as they lake a peep together through 
the French window upon the busy outside world 


A HAM actor was filling out a biog- 
raphy at the Goldwyn studio. 

He came to the question, “What are your 
favorite books?” 

“Ah yes,” he said slowly, “yes, yes. Well, 
I'll tell you. I like some of the heavy, 
intellectual classics—the good, deep books. 
By the way what are some of them?” 


N spite of the fact that Mabel Ballin, 

wife of Hugo, who once had dreams of 
making only artistic pictures, should know 
that there is no such thing, still she persists 
that there can be a sure-fire film; and to 
prove it offers the following tabloid scena- 
rio: 

The Springtime of Love. 

Close-up of baby smiling, cut to 

Long shot of chicken digging worms for 
baby chicks, cut to 

View of mother smiling wistfully at baby. 

Iris in long shot of country boy and girl. 
Iris out 

Close-up of father bird singing in nest. 
Panoram to 

View of whole nest showing mother birds 
and birdlets. Fade 

Close-up of old mother smiling wistfully 

Long shot of mother cat and kittens 

Close-up of baby crying—fade. 

Close-up of country girl looking wistful; 
fade 

Close-up of country boy looking—well, it 
might be almost anything; fade 


Close-up of ensuing kiss—fade 
Close-up of American flag—FADE! 


OR the first time in its history, the Cali- 
fornia Theater, in Los Angeles, lost 

money on a Rupert Hughes production, re- 
cently. It was “Come on Over,” starring 
Colleen Moore. But they blame this strange 
occurrence on the fact that a daring young 
bandit with a gun robbed their till of 
$12,000 one night just after the show. 

Speaking of Los Angeles theaters, I no- 
ticed two rather significant facts lately— 
facts significant to the whole industry. 

“The Silent Call,” a Jane Murfin-Larry 
Trimble production starring the magnificent 
police dog, Strongheart, had broken all rec- 
ords for runs at local theaters, going 
into its eighth week at Miller’s. A Long 
Beach exhibitor also told me that it broke 
his Saturday record higher than a kite. The 
film is an unusual one, clean and almost 
entirely dependent upon the dog for its 
kick. Its success is therefore a good omen 
for the future of pictures. 


HEN Mack Sennett was in Phila- 

delphia not so long ago, making per- 
sonal appearances in conjunction with his 
picture, “Molly O”—yes, even the producers 
are doing it—somebody remembered that 
fifteen years ago the famous comedy direc- 
tor carried a spear in “A Chinese Honey- 
moon” at the Chestnut Street Opera House. 

And Sennett remembered it too. 
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That modest demeanor, that coy and 

charming countenance—can it be 

Wallace Reid, the present-day daredevil 

star? It is indeed. Only when this 

was taken, Wally was in his latter teens, 

and was blissfully unaware of the career 
that awailed him 


HE sudden marriage, in Mexico, of 

Rodolph Valentino and Natacha Ram- 
bova—Winifred Hudnut—daughter of Rich- 
ard Hudnut, the San Francisco perfume 
millionaire, came as a surprise. It was 
understood that the wedding was not to 
take place until some time in the spring of 
1923. 

Madame Rambova is art director for 
Nazimova and the romance began during 
the filming of “Camille” in which Valen- 
tino appeared. Valentino’s devotion to her 
had been known for sometime in Holly- 
wood and it was certain that the screen’s 
greatest lover had fallen a most utter vic- 
tim to cupid. 

His bride formerly was a classic dancer; 
is well known as an artist and designer and 
is of great social prominence in California. 
She is a tall, slim brunette, of striking 
appearance and great culture, and of un- 
usual personality. 

“She is the finest woman I have ever 
known,” said Rodolph, a few days before 
his surprise wedding, “and has already had 
a great influence upon my career. I am so 
gad I am going to marry an American 
girl.” 

Mrs. Valentino lately was busy directing 
the settings of “Salome” for Madame 
Nazimova, 


LLIOTT DEXTER is back in Holly- 

wood. 

After spending several months touring 
Europe, the popular Lasky star is back on 
the old lot, getting ready to work in a 
picture. 

Elliott’s popularity with the studio peo- 
ple is almost as great as with his fans and 
the first day he came on the Lasky lot he 
was almost mobbed by welcoming groups 
rejoicing over his return. 


“to got a friend working on this lot,” 
said Bert Savoy, the famous female im- 
personator of the team of Savoy and Bren- 
non, when the Greenwich Village Fo!lies 
headliners paid a visit to the Lasky studio 
during their Los Angeles run. 

“Ves, indeed, I have. He’s a valet to one 
of Cecil de Mille’s extras.” 
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The shocking subjett of yesterday 
now sets for women a new Standard 


The underarm toilette is a new conception of clean- 
liness which two million women now prattice regularly 


By RUTH MILLER 


Several years ago, when I first told 
women some personal things about 
themselves, they were shocked and 
offended at my seeing to question 
their habits of cleanliness. 

But I believed that some day a 
special underarm toilette would be 
recognized as necessary and important 
as the use of soap and water or a 
dentifrice. Time has verified that 
belief. 

Every day letters come from women 
—and from men too—thanking me 
for making it possible for them to 
avoid the discomforts and embarrass- 
ments of underarm perspiration. 


The underarm toilette—a new 
conception of cleanliness 


The underarm perspiration glands 
are easily stimulated to unusual 
activity by excitement, heat or ner- 
vousness. Clothing and the hollow 
of the underarm make evaporation 
difficult. 

Even more repellent than the un- 
sightly moisture here is the unpleasant 
odor caused by changing body chem- 
icals. And it is such an insidious 
thing—for it sometimes seems im- 
possible to detect this odor about 
ourselves while others may be keenly 
conscious of it. 

Only special care of the underarm 
will save you from offending in this 
way. You can’t afford to depend 
on ‘preparations that are effective for 
only part of a day. They’ll fail you 
when you count on them most. Your 
surest safeguard is the Odorono 
standard of personal daintiness, effec- 
tive for at least three days at a time. 

Odorono is the original perspira- 
tion corrective. Formulated by a 


QDO-RO-NO: 


THE UNDER ARM TOILETTE 


Cincinnati physician, it has been im- 
proved to scientific perfection through 
years of research by the chemists in 
the Odorono laboratories and by other 
leading chemists of the country. 

Odorono is a clean, clear antiseptic 
liquid, delightful to use. One applica- 
tion assures entire relief from both 
moisture and odor for at least three 
days. 

Physicians and nurses use and 
recommend it as the safe and most 
effective means of correcting perspira- 
tion moisture and odor. Dr. Lewis 
B. Allyn, of the famous Westfield 
Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., says: 
“Experimental and practical tests 
show that Odorono is harmless, econ- 
omical and effective when employed 
as directed and will injure neither the 
skin nor the health.” 

Regularly used twice a week, Odorono will 
keep your underarms always dry and dainty 
in any weather, under any circumstances, 
It protects your dainty gowns and blouses from 
moisture and stain and all taint of odor. You 
may place complete dependence for protection 
in this respect upon Odorono. No other pre- 
cautions ever are necessary. 

Odorono is obtainable at all toilet count- 
ers in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
60c and $1, or sent by mail post paid. 

Asa specialist in the toilette of the underarm, 
I am always glad to advise with you. If you 
will tell me of your perspiration troubles, | will 
try to help you and will send you free our new 
booklet of information on this subject, contain- 
ing quotations from authorities, together 
with a sample of the Odorono Company's new 
After-Cream. Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Com- 
pany, 907 Blair Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Canadian ad- 
dress, The Odorono Co., Ltd., 
60-62 Front Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Pretty Sylvia Breamer, popular film star, favors 
Garda Face Powder. 


F course! You can know that Garda is 
different by sending for the One-Week 
Garda Sample. Do it today! Test for 

yourself Garda’s new, entrancing fragrance— 
its velvet smoothness—its fineness of texture. 
There’s a fresh, clean puff with every box of 


Watkins 

Garda Toilet Requisites—and over 150 other 
Watkins oducts—are delivered to the 
home by more than 5500 Watkins Dealers. 
The Watkins Dealer is a business person of 
integrity—it pays you to patronize him. He 
saves you time and money. He brings you 
real Watkins Products, known for quality 
throughout 54 years and used by more than 
20 million people today! Ifa Watkins Dealer 
has not called recently, write us and we'll 
ece that you are supplied. 


| One-Week Sample FREE! | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample of 
Garda Face Powder perfumed with dainty 
mew Garda odor; also attractive booklet on 
beauty and Garda products. 


Territories open for live sales people. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Winona, Minn. Established 1868 
Dept. 267 The Original 
a seccesn 




















The Brassiere 
of Your Dreams 


The brassiere of your 
dreams, the ideal bras- 
siere has been prepared 
for YOU by the 
L. R. TAYLOR COR- 
PORATION. 

Ideal in every respect 
THE BONNE FORME 
BRASSIERE meets all 
your needs. 

Front of purest elastic. 
It is reductive in action, 
and at the same time 
gives you that straight line so desired. 

Shoulder straps will not slip. Inbetween sizes. 


Will not ride up. No overflow of flesh at top. 
Back boned to a straight line. 


Sold under sweeping guarantee. Money back 
if not satisfied. Just slip $5.00 in an envelope and 
we will forward the BONNE FORME BRAS- 
SIERE by return mail. Information on request. 


L. R. TAYLOR CORPORATION 
Dept. M-5 
18 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 











A Guaranteed Remedy for pimples, black heads, 
acne, eczema and other skin disorders—a lotion 
made from the formula of a Johns Hopkins Skin 
Specialist. Does not smart the skin. 


KLEARSKIN—$1—Pay Postman 


Nothing like it on the market. Money back 
if it fails. Directions with every bottle. 


KLEARSKIN INSTITUTE, Suite 412 
101 N. Eutaw Street BALTO., MD. 


SEND NO MONEY / 
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Whenever David Vi arfield, the grand old man of the stage, is playing in the west 
he spends most of his time at the Lasky studios in Hollywood. His friend Tom 
Meighan works there, and Warfield likes to watch him and the other screen lights 


emote. 


Here he is showing Gloria Swanson a few of the sights of the studio. 


Gloria is just as interested as if she hadn't been working there three years 


HARGING her husband with cruel and 

inhuman treatment of her during their 
brief marriage, Constance Talmadge has 
filed suit for divorce in the California 
Courts from John J. Pailoglou, New York 
cigarette manufacturer. The complaint 
states that the Greek husband of the 
youngest Talmadge refused to talk to his 
wife, snubbed her and told her that the 
sooner she got a lawyer, the better it 
would be for both of them. Also, he told 
her soon after the honeymoon to pack her 
clothes and get out. 

The chief cause of the separation, which 
took place April 5, 1921, was his objec- 
tion to her continuing in motion pictures. 

“Tt was a choice between my husband 
and my career,’ Miss Talmadge said a 
short time ago, “and I chose my work.” 

She declares that before their wedding, 
which took place in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, September 26, 1920, he stated he was 
willing for her to go on with her career 
immediately. Afterwards, he began rain- 
ing violent objections. 

Miss Talmadge is at present with her 
mother and sister, Mrs. Buster Keaton, in 
their Los Angeles home where she has 
absolutely refused to discuss her divorce 
action. She will remain in Los Angeles 


from now on, making her home with her 
mother. It is rumored that the first sep- 
aration took place only three or four days 
after the wedding when Connie returned 
to her mother’s roof. Later a reconcilia- 
tion took place, but evidently did not prove 
effective. 


T has been rumored by the newspapers 

that Gouverneur Morris—also getting di- 

vorced about the same time—and Miss Con- 
stance Talmadge may become engaged. 

Morris was one of the first eminent au- 
thors to write stories for the films. He 
has been working at the Goldwyn studios 
in Culver City, California. He and his 
wife have been separated for several years. 
She is at the head of a beauty shop in 
New York. 

Morris is said to be a great admirer of 
the film comedienne. They are reported 
to have been seen together frequently in 
the past few months in and about Holly- 
wood. 

But then Connie is always being rumored 
engaged. While she was in Manhattan 
gossips linked her name with that of Wil- 
liam Rhinelander Stewart, scion of a smart 
family, because they were seen dancing 
together, 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 89) 


D. H., PittssurcH.—Norma and Con- 
stance and Natalie Talmadge are in Cali- 
fornia now. Constance is getting her di- 
vorce out there from John Pialogiou. She 
alleges cruelty, saying that Pialoglou told 
her to “pack up.” Imagine! Joseph 
Schenck and Norma Talmadge are very 
happily married, I understand. Constance 
is playing Ming Toy in “East Is West” at 


present. That’s the popular stage play in 
which Fay Bainter starred for several 
seasons. 





Down SoutH Bossre.—Remember if you 
decide to go in for screen acting in earn- 
est, you will have no private life, Robert; 
your time will no longer be your own. 
Your life, perforce, would be dedicated to 
your public, the public that made you the 
great idol you are—or were. I’m a little 
ahead of myself now. Anyway, think it 
over carefully before committing yourself 
to the cinema. Rudolph changed his name 
to Rodolph because Rodolph is his real 
name. 





GERALDINE F., NortH Apams, Mass.— 
George Walsh is now playing in the Uni- 
versal serial, “With Stanley in Africa.” 
Seena Owen is Mrs. George Walsh, but she 
is suing him for divorce. They have a 
little daughter. Miss Owen plays in Cos- 
mopolitan Productions in the East. Ad- 
dress Walsh at Universal City, Cal. 





Grorce H.—Lew Cody is a _ splendid 
chap. I received a card from him from 
Banff, Canada, where he is a member of 
Frank Borzage’s Company, which is mak- 
ing “The Valley of Silent Men,” with A.ma 
Rubens. Lew is just thirty-seven. He 
was the husband of Dorothy Dalton, but 
they are now divorced. Address him at 
International studios, New York City. 





L. W.—Pola Negri! That exotic flower 
of the continental films—gorgeous Carmen 
and DuBarry! I don’t blame you for 
wanting to write to her. I'd like to have 
an autographed portrait of her myself. Do 
you suppose you could ask her for two 
while you’re about it? She can be reached 
at Kothener Strasse 124, Berlin, Germany, 
c/o Universal-Film. I believe Negri is not 
married now. She was reported to be com- 
ing to this country soon, but I haven’t 
heard any more about it. Hope it’s true. 





Jerry, Micuican.—Sorry to spoil your 
summer’s day, my dear, but Jack Holt is 
indeed a married man. Moreover, he has 
two children, very charming and well- 
behaved. So it wont do you much good to 
write him an ardent letter. He is now 
being starred and featured by Paramount. 
In “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse,” the réle of Marguerite Laurier was 
played by Alice Terry. Jack Mulhall was 
Dick in “The Little Clown,” with Mary 
Miles Minter. Write to Harrison Ford at 
the United Studios, 5341 Melrose Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Ford is married. 
He is at home in Hollywood with Mrs. 
Ford. They have no children. 





RutuH, WEstTrFIELD, N. J.—There is a Patsy 
Ruth Miller in pictures, a featured leading 
woman for Goldwyn. Patsy Ruth has 
been loaned to Fox lately to play with 
Tom Mix in two of his pictures, “For Big 
Stakes” and “The Fighting Streak.” There 
is a Ruth Miller who is a member of the 
Lasky stock company. She is usually a 


maid in the Cecil deMille productions; and 
has small parts in other films. 
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Can Write 
Photoplays 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “Three Weeks,” “Beyond the Rocks,” 
“The Great Moment,” Etc., Etc. 


HOR years the mistaken idea pre- 
vailed that writing was a “gift” 
miraculously placed in the hands of 
the chosen few. People said you had 
to be an Emotional Genius with 
long hair and strange ways. Many 
vowed it was no use to try unless 
you’d been touched by the Magic 
Wand of the Muse. They discour- 
aged and often scoffed at attempts 
of ambitious people to express them- 
selves. 


These mistaken 
ideas have recently 
been proved to be 
“bunk.’’ People 
know better now. 
The entire world is 
now learning the 
TRUTH about 
writing. People 
everywhere are find- 
ing out that writers 
are no different from 
the rest of the world. 
They have nothing 
“up their sleeve’; 
no mysterious magic . 
to make them suc- 
cessful. They are 
plain, ordinary peo- 
ple. They have simply learned the 
principles of -writing and have in- 
telligently applied them. 


Of course, we still believe in genius, and 
not everyone can be a Shakespeare or a 
Milton. But the people who are turning 
out the thousands and thousands of stories 
and photoplays of to-day for which millions 
of dollars are being paid ARE NOT 
GENIUSES. 


You can accept mf advice because mil- 
lions of copies of my stories have been sold 
in Europe and America. My book, “‘ Three 
Weeks,” has been read throughout the 
civilized world andtranslated intoevery for- 
eign language, except Spanish, and thousands 
of copies are still sold every year. My stories, 
novels, and articles have appeared in the 
foremost European and American maga- 
zines. For Famous Players-Lasky Corpor- 
ation, greatest motion picture producers in 
the world, I have written and personally 
supervised such photoplays as, “‘ The Great 
Moment,” starring Gloria Swanson, and 
**Beyond the Rocks,” starring Miss Swan- 
son and featuring Rodolph Valentino. I 
have received thousands and thousands of 
dollars in royalties. I do not say this to 
boast, but merely to prove that you can be 
successful without being a genius. 

Many people think they can’t write be- 
cause they lack “imagination” or the 
ability to construct out-of-the-ordinary 
plots. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The really successful authors—those 





who make fortunes with their pens—are those who 
write in a simple manner about plain, ordinary 
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simple instructions which wry | be the means of 
a 


events of every-day life—things with which every- 
one is familiar. This is the real secret of success— 
a secret within the reach of all, for everyone is 
familiar with some kind of life. 


Every heart hasits story. Every life has experi- 
ences worth passing on. There are just as many 
stories of human interest right in your own vicinity, 
stories for which some editor will pay good money, 
as there are in Greenwich Village or the South Sea 
Islands. And editors will welcome a story or photo- 
mw from you just as quickly as from any well- 

nown writer if your story is good enough. They 
are eager and anxious for the work of ncw writers, 
with all their blithe, vivacious, youthful ideas. 
They will pay you well for your ideas, too. Big 
money is paid for stories and scenarios to-day—a 
good deal bigger moncy than is paid in salaries. 
he man who clerkedin astore last year is making 
more moncy this year with his 
en than he would have made 
in the store in a life-time. The 
young woman who earned 
eighteen dollars a week last 
summer at stenography just 
sold a photoplay for $500.00. 
The man who wrote the serial 
slory now appearing in one of 
America’s leading magazines 
hadn’t thought of writing un- 
til about three years ago—he 
did not even know that he 
could. Now his name appears 
almost every month in the 
best magazines. You don’t 
know whether you can write or 
notuntil you try. 

I believe there are thou- 
sands of people who can write 
much better stories and plays 
than many we now read in 
magazines and see on the 
screen. I believe thousands of 
people can make money in 
this absorbing profession and 
at the same time greatly im- 
prove et gg fiction with 
their fresh, true-to-life ideas. 
I believe the motion picture 
business especially needs new 
writers with new angles. I 
believe this so firmly that 
I have decided to give some 


bringing success to many who have not as yet put 
pon to paper. I am going to show YOU how easy 
it is wh.n you know how! 


Just fill out the coupon below. Mail it to 7 
pebiehen, The Authors’ Press, Auburn, N. Y. 

key will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE, a 
handsome little book called ‘‘ The Short-Cut to Suc- 
cessful Writing.”” This book was written to help all 
aspiring poeele who want to become writers, who 
want to improve their condition, who want to make 
mony in their spare time. Within its pages are 
many surprises for doubting beginners; it is crowded 
with things that gratify your expectations—good 
news that is dear to the heart of all those aspiring 
to write; illustrations that enthuse, stories of suc- 
cess; new hope, encouragement, helps, hints— 
things you’ve long wanted to know. 


“*The Short-Cut to Successful Writing” tells how 
many suddenly realize they can write after years of 
doubt and indecision. How story and play writers 
began. How many rose to fame and fortune. How 
simple plots and ordinary incidents become success- 
ful stories and plzys when correctly handled. How 
new writers get thcir names into print. How one’s 
imagination properly directed may bring glory and 
greatness. How to WIN 

This book and all its secrets are YOURS. You 
may have a copy ABSOLUTELY FREE. You 
need not senda penny. You need not feel obligated. 
You need not hesitate for ANY reason. The book 
will be mailed to you without any charge whatever. 
_ Get your pencil—fill out the coupon below. Mail 
it to The Authors’ Press before you sleep to-night. 
This little act may be the turning point of your 


whole career. Who knows? 


THE AUTHORS’ PREss, Dept. 110,Auburn, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “‘ The Short-Cui 
to Successful Writing.”” This does not obligate me 
in any way. (Print your name and address plainly 
in pencil.) 


ee 
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ONLY $4.00 


DOWN 


BRAND-NEW— 
FACTORY 
To You 


Big Saving—Factory Price 


Buy a brand-new, unused typewriter—at a price 
never equalled on a full-size standard machine. 


A Mechanical Marvel 


This typewriter is unexcelled in the quality of work it 
performs, meets the speed tests of the most expert typ- 
ists, is so simple and sturdy in construction that it will 
last a business lifetime, and is fully guaranteed. 


Standard In All Features 


Full size, 4 rows of keys, single shift, tabulator, 2 color 
ribbon, back spacer, entirely visible. 


Not An Experiment 


This typewriter embodies the ideas and experience of 
mechanical geniuses who have been making type- 
writers and typewriter improvements for generations. 


Ten days’ free trial. Small 
hewn payments like rent. 


Send coupon today for full information about the 
greatest of all typewriter offers. Don’t miss it. Act now. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 


645 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


2. & 


ANNELL TYPEWRITER CO. 
5 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
A. me complete information about your 
wonderful typewriter offer. This places me 
under no obligation. 








NOT AN ORDER - MAIL TODAY 














Want 20 copies 


at one typing? 
Use MultiKopy No. 5 Jia) 


weight 
Makes twenty clear cut, permanent copies 
at one typing. 


MultiKopy No. 25 meets more require- 
ments of general office use than any other 
carbon paper. 


MultiKopy No. 95 copies over 100 letters. 
And the copies will last as long as the paper 
holds together. 


Ask your stationer for your kind of 
MultiKkopy. Star Brand Typewriter 
Ribbons write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


377 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


2 4 


MARK 








A TRADE 


uni 





Carbon Paper 


A kind for every. purpose 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 

nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


Three to.six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 


ment. Day or Evening Classes. Easy terms. Ask for Catalog No. 37 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 Se. Wabash Ave, 505 State St. 
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| and your boss calls you Bobby. 


Stak Dust. Your letter was great. 
Accept, please, my sincere thanks. You 
say you waited for my picture to appear 
with as much interest as you used to await 
the outcome of a serial; that for years 
I must have felt like “The Hooded Terror,” 
or “The Bearded Stranger.” No—like 
“The Laughing Mask.” Your letter is so 
good J am passing it on to the Editor. 





G. K., Cuicaco, Irt.—Address the pho- 
tographer, Donald Biddle Keyes, at the 
Lasky studios in Hollywood. I believe Mr. 
Keyes is the staff photographer for the more 
important Paramount productions. Any- 
way, he’s an artist. 





Micuaet.—I knew you'd be askin’ for 
the Murphys. Miss Edna is the young lady 
who played Ruth Harrington in the serial, 
“Fantomas.” She was born in Brooklyn 
in 1900. Several Brooklyn children grew 
up to be famous on the screen, including 
the Talmadges and Anita Stewart. Edna 
Murphy and John Walker are not married 
—at least, to each other. 





H. C., Hartrorp, Conn.—Height hasn't 
a great deal to do with screen success. But 


| it would be difficult for a girl in the neigh- 


borhood of six feet to play any but comedy 
roles. Most of the celebrities of today are 
quite short. Lillian Gish is five feet four; 
Dorothy, five feet two, and Elaine Ham- 


merstein, five feet five. 


Bossy BrowN.—You bobbed your hair 
You’re 
fortunate he didn’t fire you. I approve 
of bobbed hair, say I, in the Van Wyck 
manner, so long as it is becoming. Mae 
Murray in “Fascination.” Richard Bar- 
thelmess in “Tol’able David,” “The Sev- 
enth Day,” and “Sonny,” for his own com- 
pany, Inspiration Pictures released through 
First National. Dick is still married, and 
happily, to little Mary Hay. 

Brown Eves, Norwack, Oun1o.—Of course 
that’s a picture of me at the top of the 
department. Do you think I’d let them 
put anybody’s else picture there? I admit 
I have trifled with you about my actual 
age. I am not quite seventy-four. But if 
you had had to sit to an artist as long 
as I did to get that drawing made, you’d 
resent hotly anyone’s insinuations that it’s 
somebody else. And it’s a good likeness, 
too, what’s more. Yes—Valentino once 
played with Mae Murray, in “The Deli- 
cious Little Devil” and “The Big Little 
Person.” 





Pautine.—Agnes Ayres played with Va- 
lentino in just one picture, “The Sheik.” 
Agnes was born in Chicago about twenty- 
five years ago. She was married to Capt. 
Frank Schuker, but recently secured a 
divorce. She’s a pretty girl off the screen, 
as well as on. She lives with her mother 
and brother and _ brother’s wife and 
brother’s baby in Hollywood. 





S. K., ALLENTowNn, Pa.—So all the folks 
at home call you Harold Lloyd. Can you 
act up the way Harold does in his pic- 
tures? I doubt if Harold uses a double. 
A double couldn’t do the things Harold 
does to make millions laugh. From all of 
which it may be deduced that I am in 
favor of the Lloyd comedies. Id walk 
miles to see one. But of course I don’t 
have to, because they show them very near 
where I work. Sometimes I am allowed 
an hour or so off to see Harold. Usually 
I am so weak from laughing that I am in 
no condition to go back to work; so 
you can understand why I like Lloyd 
so well. I advise you to write to the 
Hal Roach Studios at Culver City, Cal., 


to find out if they need a double. I've 
heard that Mildred Davis may be Mrs. 
Harold Lloyd some day. She’s a nice girl. 





ImoceNE.—If I ever cherished a secret 
desire to become an actor in the films, that 
desire was dispelled when I saw myself 
coming in a window one day. The only 
way I could succeed in the pictures is to 
do rough comedy work, such as being the 
target for bricks and blows. And I get 
the bricks and blows here, so why should 
I move? You correspondents act more 
like co-respondents sometimes, it seems to 
me. There’s no pleasing you. I’ve had an 
awful time with you girls since Valentino 
announced his engagement. You all seem 
to blame it on me. 





Rosert C. B., Truro, Nova Scor1ra.— 


Thanks. Your letter made me a little less 
unhappy than usual. And for that I am 
grateful. Gloria Swanson was divorced 


from her first husband, Wallace Beery, in 


1918. She later married Herbert K. Som- 
born, and they are now divorced. Little 
Gloria Swanson Somborn will be two 


years old October 7, 1922. Theda Bara is 
married to Charles Brabin, who directed 
many of her Fox films and will direct her 
again when she returns to the screen. 
Larry Semon was born in West Point, 
Miss. Wallace MacDonald is a native of 
Nova Scotia—Mulgrave, to be exact. 





Ann Tuomas, Detroir.—Carmen Phillips 
is not a star. She usually plays adventuress 
or vamp parts. She may be reached at 
6555 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
Yes—the telephone numbers of the City of 
Studios—and Angels—run into six figures. 
Just like the film star’s salaries. 





Dona, San ANToN1I0.—The part played by 
Nita Naldi in “Blood and Sand” is Dona 
Sol, the Spanish society matron, commonly 
called a vamp. Rodolph—need I add 
Valentino—had his latest birthday party 
May 6. Albert Roscoe was John the Bap- 
tist in Theda Bara’s version of “Salome.” 
Nazimova has made a film of the famous 
biblical lady, further popularized by Oscar 
Wilde. I don’t know the members of her 
cast. Natacha Rombova designed the sets. 





Norma Mays, Pine Biurr, Arxk.—Neith- 
er of Richard Headrich’s parents is a pro- 
fessional. You can write to little Richard 
at 1345 East 30th Street, L. A., Cal. He’s 
one of the least offensive of the dear little 
kiddies of the screen. His dog’s name is 
Spot. Now don’t ask me the names of 
other stellar canines, felines, and equines. 
I happen to know the name of Dick’s 
dawg, but I don’t keep records of all the 
pets. 





One or THemM.—For the benefit of my 
readers, I hasten to pass on the information 
that Thomas Chatterton may be addressed 
at the Alcazar Theater, San Francisco, Cal., 
where he is now playing, having deserted 
the studios. That is also the address of 
Gladys George, the nice young lady whom 
you used to see opposite Thomas Meighan 
for Paramount. Thanks, One of ’em. 





Mec or Crincinnati.—Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes. Rose, of Old St. Louis. Me, of 
Manhattan, and a well-filled desk, and a 
refractory typewriter ribbon, and a few 
choice extracts from one of the world’s 
finest vocabularies. However—May Mc- 
Avoy is not married. She, Wally Reid, and 
Agnes Ayres comprise the cast of William 
deMille’s “Clarence.” Agnes’ eyes are grey 
and her hair is brown. A charming com- 
bination. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 55) 


YOUR BEST FRIEND— 
Warner Bros. 


OTHER MACHREE in Jewish. West 

End Avenue and Avenue A, brought 
close together in a drama that is crowded 
with heart interest and human sympathy. 
If the types are overdrawn, if light and 
shade are too much intensified, these are 
minor faults and can be overlooked be- 
cause of the unusually splendid work of 
Vera Gordon and Dore Davidson. A fam- 
ily film, but almost too poighant to be 
popular, 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME— 
Pyramid 


SUALLY when you can’t think of any- 

thing else to say about a picture you 
say it’s good and clean. Providing, of 
course, that it really is. This one’s as up- 
right as a piano. You catch yourself wish- 
ing that one of the characters beside the 
villain, who is of the deepest dye, would 
do something rather irregular. Monte Blue 
and Lucy Foxe provide human interest. 
And it gives the orchestra a chance to play 
“My Old Kentucky Home” at least eight 
times. 


THE FIGHTING STREAK—Fox 


NE of those gentle bad men. A lamb, 

when managed right, but when he’s 
aroused—whew! All about a saloon fight, 
and a fight in a shack, and a fight on the 
edge of a cliff. Also many energetic 
escapes out of back windows and over 
sloping roofs and across balconies. Tom 
Mix in his shiny boots with Patsy Ruth 
Miller for his new leading lady. A fair 
family western. 


DON’T WRITE LETTERS—Metro 


OW many people have, too late, dis- 

covered the truth of those three fatal 
words! Bobby Jenks did when his division 
returned from France and he found out 
that his letters—written in moments of 
loneliness and heart-hunger—had built an 
intangible barrier between him and the girl 
he loved. A human little story for the 
whole family, despite its insipid quality. 
Gareth Hughes is starred. 


THE MAN FROM BEYOND— 
Houdini Pictures Corp. 


ULES VERNE, H. G. Wells (before he 

wrote Outlines) and Arabian Nights. All 
made into an impossible tale about a man 
who comes to life after being frozen into 
a cake of ice for a mere matter of a hun- 
dred years. Real excitement created with- 
out the use of doubles—a rescue on the 
brink of Niagara Falls, and an _ escape 
from an insane asylum. Different—and a 
thriller. 


SECOND HAND ROSE—Universal 


NOTHER Yiddish number for the 

monthly program, with Gladys Wal- 
ton—whose tip-tilted nose limits her, ra- 
cially—playing the part of an_ Irish 
adopted daughter. A simple and ‘rather 
appealing story of a brother who almost 
goes wrong, and a girl’s near sacrifice, and 
a shipping clerk beau. All served up in 
such a wholesome way that no one’s diges- 
tion will be impaired. Not so bad—not 
so good. 
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/ “The'BVD:Red Woven Label 
is the Trade Mark by which 


The BV.D. Company assures 
you the far-famed comfort, 
long wear and dependable 
quality of its product. 

The BV.D.Company 
SOLE MAN ae UNDERWEAR 


C28 «B.V.D” Sleeveless Closed “B.V.D.” Coat Cut Under- 
™ Crotch Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
’ U.S.A.)Men’s $1.50 the suit, <0 Drawers, 85c the garment. 

' § Youths’ $1.00 the suit. “a 

















UNIQUE LITTLE BUSTS 


CARUSO 


TOBE 
GIVEN AWAY 


ae 
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Here at last is a beautiful little work 
of Art, ideal for mantel or piano, that 
is indeed a fittine tribute to the memory 
of the incomparable CARUSO 12,500 


+ these uniaue little Ivory Finleh aN e 

of the vrreat tenor are to be 7 ‘ 

AWRY Fart ck" ant dt fae : California Bungalow Book 
will be ‘YOURS, "Absolutely without ' 0 a DUN 0 S 
cost—merely for the asking ‘ 

Our attractive Bx?” Art Wall Plaque. i ‘Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman” each con- 
Portraying a as-relief an ‘ac-siImue m - 
autoeraph of ENRICO CARUSO costs tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft”’ 
but 98¢ at this time. Our offer is this: Clipthis ad, send A oa a 
your name and only 8c for thie Caruso Art b. Lo Two Stories. “Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
and we wi send you, absolute y free—ch 
one of these little De eo Caruso busts. ‘his generous each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 
offer is limited to 12.500 busts. Many more will want 


es a ne DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
MODERN ARTS COMPANY, Dept. 100, 296 Broadway, NEW YORK 824 Uaien League Bids. Les Angeles, Calif. 
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at Chiropractic 
Fountain Head 











E greatest drugless science of the age. 

You are not too old to learn. You can 
bring health to thousands and become 
independent by joining the classes of the 
3,000 now here in spacious classrooms. 


Write for literature giving cost, course and ad- 
vantages. The day you write means the upward 
turn in your life. Don’t delay, write today to 


é Oh SCHOOL OF 
. 802 Brady Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 
= We Have No Branch Nor Affiliated Schools | 
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NORMAL 
FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF RELEASING THE 
PRISONED IMPULSE 


POSITION 


Ask Your 


Chiropractor 


for 
‘*The Last Word’’ 





‘(Ohe 


HIROPRACTIC 


HE materialist says that the soul of man is the 
result of a certain chemical combination, just as 
the flame of a candle is the result of a combination 
of wick and tallow; and just as the flame of the can- 
dle disappears when the chemical ingredients are 
consumed, so the soul of man disappears when the 
chemicals are exhausted. 


Chiropractic teaches just the reverse of this idea. 
It teaches that, instead of life being the result of a 
chemical combination, it is the cause, and that the 
chemistry of changing food into flesh and blood is 
known only to this life principle which they call 
Innate Intelligence. 
mental and spiritual processes are manifestations of 
this “ power within,” and that the physical functions 
are functions—not of the body—but of “Innate 
Intelligence” through the body. 


It teaches that all physical, 


It teaches that the mechanism through which “Innate In- 
telligence’”’ superintends all physical processes, is the brain and 
nerve system, and that whatever interferes with the function 
of a nerve interferes with the medium through which the 
work of the body is performed. 


It teaches that subluxated vertebrz impair the conductivity 
of the nerves, thereby producing an abnormal functional ex- 
pression in the part supplied by the certain nerves that are 
impinged, and that in order to eliminate the disease the sub- 
luxated vertebrze must be adjusted to normal position, so 
as to permit the normal transmission of the command or 
impulse over the nerves. 


Write for information vegarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


UNIVERSAL CHIROPRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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The Lester Park - 


cost you nothing to enter the contest. 








$500. OO 


‘EMPTY ARMS”’ 
Prize Contest 


Edward Whiteside photoplay, 


“ Empty Arms,” inspired the song “ Empty Arms.” A easy profit. Requires 
third verse is wanted, and tothe writer of the best one noattention. Always 
submitted a prize of $500 cash ee be oe. works. Machine’s 
This contest is open to everybody. fou simply write 

the words for a third verse—it is not necessary that you profits per the vent. 
see the photoplay before doing so. Send your name and built enn and nickel 
address on a postal card or sheet of paper and we shall 7 tin wri ished 
eend you a copy of the words of the song, the rules of the machines. nishe 


contest and a short synopsis of this photoplay. It will 


Write postal or letter today to 
“EMPTY ARMS’ CONTEST EDITOR 
WORLD M. P. CORPORATION 
245 W. 47th Street, Dept. 698C, New York, N. Y. 


Pays Rent for Store Owner +5 


Install one in your 
store or any public 
place and get this 


like new. In excellent 
running order. Pay 
their cost in 10 days. 
rite or wire today for 
full particulars. $25 down 
yment. Balance C. O. 
ints $30 per case — 2000 
6e packages. 














$10 to $20 a Day Profit 
from New Gum Vender 





Silver King Novelty Co., 300 Williams Bidg., indianapolis, Ind. 


























Your choice o 


uaran 
Time mo payment ¢ 9 with 
Write for special i pric prices an 


NDARD 


f all STA 
UNTtHt  Selt ctare! Li Tate wiNSTO a: 


good as new Nouns Pr — a 
chase _ privilege. rg Cy 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 365, CHICAGO 


Copy this Sketch¢ 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
trators earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual! lessons by mail 
Landon Picture Charts make oriz- 
inal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
\ with 6c in stamps for empleo Picture p meet, 
long lict of successful students 
evidence of what you can eccompiich.” 
Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
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> 507 Nati i Bidg., Cleveland,O. 











Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


or over, can easily learn Dress # 
and Costume Designing during their spare moments : 


IN TEN WEEKS 

Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn 
$45 to $100 a Week} isziiaeicl SH 
MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES é 
Every woman who now does plain sewing should take up DESIGNING 


. Women — Girls — 15 


Street Dress 
Bhop Price $65.00 
Cost to make 27.25 


You can save 37.75 





Dept. E648, 


0 MILLINERY 





| Hundreds of Women are Learning Millinery by Mail} 


Cut and Mail to 
Franklin Institute 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me AT ONCE, free of 
: —_ Ray en whatever, sample 


0 DRESS DESIGNING 





® Addrese............. 











SHACKLES OF GOLD—Fox 


A bird in a gilded cage with William 
Farnum as the supplier of the bird seed 
and the gilt. Much strong arm stuff—on 
docks, in tapestried offices, in boudoirs— 
ending in a panic that lacks even the con- 
ventional Wall Street thrill. Formulae 
stuff—for people who like that sort of 
thing. People who don’t had better keep 
the children at home, and read to them. 


WITHOUT FEAR—Fox 


Pearl White in almost-society stuff that 
makes one long for the good old days 
when she did serials that never tried to 
get out of the “ten, twenty, thirt” class. 
A dynamo that has been made over into a 
cream puff, with disastrous results. A 
silly story with two good leading men— 
Robert Elliott and Macey Harlam— 
wasted. 


THE BOOTLEGGERS—Gunning 


If all bootleggers were as dull and un- 
interesting as the picture of that name, 
Volstead would be right! And Pussyfoot 
Johnson would be out of a job. Much 
rum running, a sick sister, a working girl, 
a lover in the revenue service and a 
pseudo-spanish villain. The old formulae. 


The Talmadges’ New 
Clothes 


(Concluded from page 57) 


to the designer, Her slenderness and her 


_ splendid carriage make her an almost per- 


fect model. By the way, Miss Talmadge 


| loves sports clothes, and wears. them at the 


slightest opportunity. She is always very 
trim and not very much inclined to fur- 
belows and frills. 

Another rule which is never emphasized 
sufficiently, but upon which the Talmadges 
insist, is, “Match your own coloring when 
you select your clothes.” 

This is something which cannot easily be 
taught. It must be made a study. . Con- 
sider yourself carefully. If your eyes are 
your most interesting feature, select your 
clothes to match. If you have pretty hair, 
think what shades bring out the glints in 
it. If, on the other hand, you have no 
special highlights, you must concentrate all 
the colors on your clothes, to give the 
impression that you yourself have coloring. 
You cannot be too careful on this point. 
There is nothing so deadly as a colorless 
woman. You may be a pastel person rather 
than one who can stand vivid, bright reds 
and greens and blues. But make up your 
mind about yourself before you buy your 
new clothes. 

Norma Talmadge has a red hat. It is 
a deep, rich shade of red without any other 
shade to relieve it. Norma, because of her 
own rich coloring—her expressive eyes, fine 
brows, red lips, and shining hair—can wear 
it splendidly. On the other hand, it & 
doubtful if Constance could carry it off 
with the same result. Therefore, it’s a mat- 
ter of discrimination. You may be beau- 
tiful and yet be unable to wear certain 
shades gracefully. Don’t grieve over colors 
you can’t have; make others your own. 

Study Norma and Constance Talmadge. 
Observe, here, the gowns which Le Bon 
Ton has designed for them. They are all 
fascinating, and I know I am going to 
select that bathing suit myself! 


“T HAD to kill my dog this morning.” 
“Was he mad?” 
“Well, he didn’t seem any too well pleased.” 
(Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati) 


Every advertisement in PHOT@PLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Her adoring eyes never left his biller ones 


The Eternal Flame 


(Concluded from page 66) 


the General’s house, she saw her enemy, de 
Ronquerolles. When he rapped at the door 
and was admitted, she felt that all was 
indeed lost. Weeping bitterly she gave an 
order to her coachman. And the coach 
started in the direction of the convent— 
which was to hold all of her blasted life, 
her future. 


Inside the de Montriveau home, however, 
there was a different sort of scene being 
enacted, than the one she had pictured. 
For when de Ronquerolles entered his room, 
the General, with a sigh, handed him the 
last letter that the Duchess had writen. 


“What do you think of that, my friend,” 
he questioned, “is it truthful and sincere?” 

The hard-hearted de Ronquerolles took 
the letter in his hand. And read it. When 
he at last laid it down there were real tears 
in his eyes, even though he had been the 
writer’s bitterest enemy. 

“Sir,” he said brokenly, “that is the cry 
of a stricken soul. It is a message from a 
broken heart. You’ve won—if it is her love 
that you crave! Hurry to her side, man, 
if you really care for her. She means what 
she has said in this letter.” 


And so, in all haste, the General hurried 
to the house of the Duchess de Langeais. 
But when he reached there he was met by 
the sad news that she had already started 
on her way. For the hour was past and 


she had proved her strength of purpose 
by absolutely keeping her word. The aged 
relative, in tears, told the General that she 
might, even now, have been admitted to the 
convent’s protection. 

For a moment de Montriveau was stunned. 
But only for a moment. For he was a man 
of action—a man who was used to sur- 
prises, to the fates of war. Mastering his 
emotions he started in instant pursuit. 

The way seemed long to the weeping 
Duchess, as she lay back against the side 
of her coach, swaying back and forth with 
the severity of her grief. But to the Gen- 
eral who followed her the way seemed even 
longer. Praying and cursing by turns, he 
urged his horse to greater speed. And then 
at last, when the gray walls of the convent 
were just in sight, he saw her coach stop- 
ping at the gate. Spurring forward he was 
able to intercept her—just as she was about 
to enter through the barred door that swung 
only one way. And with a contrite heart, 
with his arms outstretched in pleading, he 
begged her to reconsider, and to forgive him 
for his lack of faith. 

The Duchess stared at him, with eyes 
filled with a half-incredulous joy. And 
then, all at once, a smile swept gloriously 
across her tear-wet face. And as she went 
to his arms in complete surrender, her beau- 
ty—famed throughout all France—had never 
been more radiant. 





PICTURE BOOKS 
By C. E. Flynn 


HEY are long gone, those pleasant hours, 
When we as girls and boys 

Turned from our play among the flowers, 
From all our painted toys, 

To turn the leaves of picture books, 
To live with lords, and kings, 

Swineherds, and chimney sweeps, and cooks, 
Soldiers, and such like things. 


How still they stood! From day to day 
No figure ever stirred. 

The armies never marched away, 
Nor ever spoke a word. 

Now soldiers march with fife and drum. 
Men move in every scene. 

The picture books of old have come 
To life upon the screen. 
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Gray Hair 
banished 
18 minutes 


= 


Thousands of American tourists have 
brought “INECTO RAPID” from Europe. 
It can now be obtained in America. Tts 
vange Over all Other tolering eset oe 
v other coloring preparations. 
> INECTO RAPID” is used exclusively by 

97 cent of the best European beauty 
parlors. The finest beauty establishments in 
AINECTO BASID SD soctincally guar 

I " is specifically an- 
teed to color gray, faded or streaked hair 
to its original shade in fifteen nm.inutes. The 
color is aosolutely permanent. It is so nat- 
ural it cannot be detected trom Nature even 
under a microscope. It cannot injure the 
hair, or interfere with growth. 

‘INECTO RAPID” is the discovery of Dr. 
Emile of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, and 
differs absolutely from all other hair color- 
ings because it repigmentizes the hair shaft 
instead of only coating the surface. 
Thousands of women apply it in the privacy 
of their own homes with perfect success. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Write for particulars with proof and 

our “ Beauty Analysis Chart” Form A5. 
INEOTO, Inc., Laboratories and Demonstration Salon 
83-35 West 46th Street, New York, . Y. 








Genuine Guaranteed 


LaTausca Pearls 


at unheard-of prices 


ERE is a rare opocrtunity to secure 
H a necklace of genuine LaTausca 
Pearls, the favored 








adornment of 









beauty, 

than one-half of the regular price. 
Ideal as graduation, wedding or anniver- 
sary gifts. 

"earls are ranteed indestructible, 
perfectly matched and graduated 30 
gold safety clasp. Genuine LaTausca 
guarantee attached to every neckiace. 
This is positively the firet time these 
pearls have been offered at anywhere 
near this price. 


Send No Money oro2 cen week. 


rthe neck- 
lace you wish—the 18-inch at $7.98 or 
the 24-inch at $9.95—and your necklace 
will be sent at once by parce! post, under 
money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 
We pay postage. Naturally, our stock 
of these neck at these prices is 
limited, so order at once. 


RICE FASHION 
SALES CO 




















Make $600 
to $5,000 a Year 


Any place, wherever people pass, you 
can start your own business. Make $600 to 
$5,000 a year selling fragrant, delicious 
Butter-Kist Popcorn and Toasted Peanuts; 
also cones, soft drinks, sandwiches, coffee, 
gum, etc. The Butter-Kist way makes it easy. 


Butter-Kist Machine and House 
The famous Butter-Kist Popcorn Machine 
and Peanut Toaster is now sold with this 
specially designed, ready-to-set-up, low- 
cost house. Handsome, convenient, storm- 
roof, takes little space, attracts business. 
Butter-Kist goodies are proved money- 
makers. We help you start—write for new 
reduced prices, easy terms—today! 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
2034 Van Buren St. indianapolis, ind. 








You learn easily and quickly by mail 
in sparetime at home. We assist you 

20 to $40 weekly while 
. Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand, positions wait- 
ing. Write for handsome book of 
particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 
Dept. 318. Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’’ UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 
PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Over the Border 


(Continued from page 49) 


manner belied that thought, however. 

“Sure!” he said. “Come in, sergeant! 
Bad night to be out!” 

“Tt is that! Wires are all down—I’m 
carrying orders to headquarters—to get 
after some scalawag! Hope it’s a murder— 
there’s nothing less ought to send a man 
out tonight!” 

Peter’s heart leaped. He knew what 
message Tom was carrying—but Tom did 
not! They hadn’t trusted him—they knew 
of his friendship for Jen! 

“T—look here—it’s queer for me to be 
coming to you for a meal,” said Tom. 

Peter laughed. 

“Worrying because you arrested me? 
Never fret over that! JI took my chance 
and lost—you did your plain duty, like 
the man you are! It’s little they'll be do- 
ing to me, I tell you.” 


OM sat down then. Jen came in with 

the supper things; went white as she 
saw him. Peter went outside; the low mur- 
mur of his voice, as he talked to Pierre, 
came back. 

“Jen—listen—I lied! I pretended to be 
worn out—I took a chance to come here— 
to make you hear me—” 

“You might have saved yourself the 
trouble,” she said, in a dead, flat voice. 

“You won’t give me a chance to ex- 
plain—?” 

“No!” 

Tom slumped in his chair; sighed as he 
looked at her. Peter came back. 

“There'll be coffee in a minute,” he said. 
“Hurry, Jen—the sergeant’s tired, and he’s 
a long way to go.” 

She went out, scornfully; returned, in a 
moment, with coffee. Peter poured the cup 
himself; Tom drank. And Peter and Pierre 
watched him, after that, like hawks. Until 
Peter, seeming to think of something, went 
out, and called to Pierre to come. 

Tom stirred in his chair; rose; staggered 
with drowsiness as he walked across the 
room. Jen looked at him; something about 
his utter weariness moved her, in spite of 
herself, 


“I—I’m so—tired—” he said. “I—don’t 
understand—” 
“Must you go on?” she asked. “You can 


sleep here—” 

“Orders—must deliver midnight—superin- 
tendent said honor of the force—duty—” 

He was moving about like a man in a 
daze. Suddenly, as he touched the couch, 
he collapsed upon it; lay like a man in a 
heavy sleep, murmuring the same words 
over and over. Jen listened. Suddenly she 
shook him. 

“You must go, then—you must wake— 
Tom—” 

She leaned down to listen to his words. 

“Jen—if she’d listen—let me tell her about 
the shoe—how Byng caught me trying to 
throw it away—had to—couldn’t help— 
meant to save her—” 

And then the refrain: 

“Honor—force—orders—midnight — honor 
of the force—” 

Her heart was singing within her! She 
might have known! Tom to betray her— 
Tom, her lover! And now! She—she could 
save him. Swiftly she made up her mind. 
She took the envelope with the orders 
from Tom’s tunic; ten minutes later, in 
Val’s clothes, with Tom’s coat and cap, 
she was off, on Tom’s horse. 

Few men would have ventured to brave 
the storm; it was a blizzard indeed as Jen 
rode into it. But she knew every foot of 
the trail; every gully; every bad place 
where the deep drifts were. And we'l be- 
fore midnight she was at headquarters; had 


delivered the message, and ridden off on her 
way home. 

Exhausted, close to the end of her 
strength, she rode up to the tavern just 
as Peter and Pierre appeared in the door. 
They stared at her, amazed. 

“Poor Tom!” she cried, laughing. “He 
—he was so sleepy! He'll be ashamed when 
he knows I carried his message—to save 
him from being disgraced! They’ll never 
know it wasn’t he!” 

“You fool!” Her father turned upon 
her. “I drugged him—to save Val’s life! 
That message turned them all out to hunt 
for him! He killed Snow Devil yesterday 
and Snow Devil was a police spy!” 

Even as she stood, paralyzed with hor- 
ror, there was a sudden fusillade a hundred 
feet away. And through the storm came 
Val himself, limping, groaning in his agony. 

“They’re after me—they’ve got me!” he 


said. “The sleigh couldn’t get through— 
but I’d have made it—they came too 
soon—” 

Pierre carried him inside. As Jen 


rushed in she met Tom, still drowsy, no 
more than half recovered from the effects 
of the drug. Swiftly she explained. 

“They’re coming—to hang Val—” 

She was beside herself with terror and 
remorse. Her agony seemed to banish the 
last effects of the drug from Tom’s mind. 

“Keep still!” he said. “I’m in charge 
now. Snow Devil deserved to be killed— 
but we can’t go into that now. Leave this 
to me.” 

When the troopers came it was Tom 
who received them. 

“We're after Val Galbraith—he came this 
way—” said Inspector Jules. 

“He’s. my prisoner—wounded—he can’t 
get away,” said Tom. “I knew he’d try 
to come here—” 

“Good work—again, Flaherty,” 
Jules. “You'll hear from this!” 

“Too late for that!” said Tom. He looked 
at his watch. “Half-past seven! My resig- 
nation takes effect at eight today! I’ve got 
my discharge.” 

Jules cried out incredulously. But Tom 
had his papers. 

“Val’s in bad shape, inspector,” he said. 
“You can let him have some breakfast be- 
fore you take him off, can’t you?” 


ULES nodded. He stayed inside with 

Tom and Val; his men remained out- 
side, on guard. 

“VYou’re foolish to quit now, Flaherty,” 
said Jules. “You were heading for trouble 
a while back, but your work’s been fine 
lately—” 

Tom smiled. He looked at his watch 
continually as Jen, her eyes red with weep- 
ing, brought food and served them. Ab- 
ruptly, as the hands pointed to eight, he 
rose. 

“Time’s up!” he said. “I’m out of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, In- 
spector !” 

Jules rose, too; held out his hand. 

“Good—” he began. He never finished. 
Tom’s fist went to the point of his chin; 
he fell like a log. In a flash Tom seized 
Val’s coat and cap; leaped through the 
window; ran south. Shots rang out be- 
hind him; Pierre, who, alone, had divined 
his plan, kept pace with him, at first; 
turned back, then. 

The troopers pursued Tom—and he led 
them toward the border. But meanwhile 
Pierre and old Peter Galbraith carried Val 
himself, from the other side of the tavern. 
Jen ran with them; at the line she broke 
down, and flung herself down beside Val. 

“Flaherty!” cried Pierre, suddenly. 


said 


























“They'll get him—” 

Shouting he raced back toward Tom, 
caught in a deep drift. Suddenly he threw 
up his hands; pitched forward; lay stiil, 
with his blood reddening the snow. Tom 
struggled toward him; was by his side as 
Jules, still dizzy, came up. 








“Over the Border” 


ARRATED, by permission, from 

the photoplay produced as a 
Paramount Picture by the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. Directed 
by George Melford from the story by 
Sir Gilbert Parker. All rights reserved. 
Enacted by the following cast: 
Jen Galbraith......... Betty Compson 
Sergeant Tom Flaherty...Tom Moore 
Peter Galbraith..J. Farrell MacDonald 


Val Galbraith........ Casson Ferguson 
Snow Devil........ Sidney D’Albrook 
Corporal Byng....... .-L. C, Sumway 
Pretty FHV. ccccccccess Jean deBriac 
Inspector Jules...... Edward J. Brady 
DD. kcoracnewenaevess Joseph Ray 




















Pierre opened his eyes. 

“You’ve got me,” he gasped. “It’s me 
you wanted—not Val. The Indians lied. 
It was I shot Snow Devil—” 

He choked on the splendid lie, and died. 
Jules looked at Tom. A trooper spoke. 

“It was Val Galbraith, all right, inspec- 
tor,” he said. 

“Would you doubt a dying confession?” 
said Jules. “Snow Devil—I’d not hang a 


dog for killing him if I had my way! The | 


case is closed!” 


—_—_—- 


How Abe Budin Found 
America 


NE of Anzia Yezierska’s short stories 
which comprise the volume, “Hungry 
Hearts,” is called “How I Found America.” 
Abe Budin says he is writing that story 
right now in his actual life. 

Mme. Yezierska’s stories deal with Jew- 
ish immigrants and how they battle their 
way to an understanding of the United 
States, its freedom, its laws, its customs. 

Budin is a Jewish immigrant, resident in 
Los Angeles. One day, several months ago, 
he was sweeping the street in front of an 
apartment house in the Jewish section. E. 


Mason Hopper, who had been assigned | 


by the Goldwyn Company to _ direct 
“Hungry Hearts,” was searching for types. 
He particularly needed a man for the but- 
cher. When Hopper spied Budin he said 
to his assistant, “That’s my man.” He 
jumped from his automobile and told the 
astonished Budin that he wanted him to 
act in a motion picture. The man was 
flabbergasted. 

Budin did act in the picture and he was 
not only the type physically, but he 
showed a_ remarkable: naturalness and 
comedic ability. He made $800 by his act- 
ing and with that money he has set up a 
little general store in Los Angeles. In this 
emporium you can find, shoes, dry goods, 
notions, and a delicatessen counter. 

Abe Budin has found America. 





“ HO,” asked one of our subscribers, “‘shouldered 
the blame of the world before motion pictures 
were invented?”” We give it up. Who did? 
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Norma Talmadge 


in a picture that is all 
the screen can give 


“Smilin? Through” 





SIA 
Ss RE 
WERyEy 


poe TALMADGE'S latest picture has won success through- 
out the country because it strikes a responsive chord in every 
human heart. It is a picture that will bring the tears of tenderness 
and love and smiles of sunshine and happiness. Eight reels of storm 
and sunshine that no one should miss. 


SK EN Sd 


This is the kind of artistic pictures produced by independent stars 
and directors working in their own studios. First National releases 
the work of independent artists because it believes that through inde- 
pendent work the most fascinating pictures of the highest artistic 
value are obtained. 


a a 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of independent theatre owners which fosters the production of 
finer photoplays and which is devoted to the constant betterment of 
screen entertainment. It accepts for distribution the pictures of inde- 
pendent artists strictly on their merit as the best in picture production. 
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Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 
We make you expert in all branches, such as muscle strap, 
mud pack, dyeing, marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc. 
Earn $40 to $75 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
home in spare time. Earn while you learn. Authorized 
diploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Orienta) 
System of Beauty Culture, Dept. 27, 1000 Diversey Blvd, Chieago 


Secrets of Beauty 
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mausic dealers ‘everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 


50-67A Jackson Bivd., Chicago 









BATHASWEET 





TRADE MARK REG. 

Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH=—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1. At drag and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
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$ AND 40 OTHER 
ol (al6, CASH PRIZES 
GIVEN AWAY! 


30th ANNIVERSARY CONTEST 

Get full particulars now, Win cash prizes 
being given free to introduce our big type- 
writer offer. No purchase, lottery, guessing, 
fees, or payments of any kind. | 

$3 down puts genuine rebuilt Stand- 
ard Underwood in your home. Guaran- 
teed five years. Ten days FREE. E 
monthly payments, little more than rent 
Much less than factory price of brand new 
machine. Mail coupon now. 


Pe meg ene Emporium 
IPMAN-WARD MFG.CO 
B-201 Shipman Bldg, Ravenswood & Montrose Aves., Chicago 
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Restful, Healthful Travel 


Those who have traveled on 
D. & C. Navigation Company 
Steamers, for business or pleas- 
ure, have long come to associate 
every delight and comfort of out- 
door travel with this line. Daily 
trips are made between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleve- 
land, on Eastern Time. Train con- 
nections at Buffalo-for Fastern 
and at Detroit for Western Points. 


Detroit & Buffalo | Detroit & Cleveland 


Lv. Detroit 6:30 | Lv. each city 11p m. 
p.m. Daylight trips dur- 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 
m 


ing July and Aug. 
Dp. m, Lv. each city 8:30 
Fare, $6.00 one a. m, 
way,$11.50round | Fare, $3.60 one way, 
trip. $6.50 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 
ee (1% 25 a ; ie 
a to 254 uction thi 
year). Gas must be removed. Wireless 
equipment. 
For reservations and foviner tnfor- 
mation address, R. G. Stoddard, Gen. 
Hass. and Tic Agt., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
A. A. Schants J. T. McMillan 
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DoYouPerspire? 


fend ee tc, mn 4-4 
ical authorities say of 
Armpit Perspiration 

(An Antiseptic Liquid) Keeps the armpits sweet and 
dry. Use it TWICE aweek. No perspiration ruined 
dresses — No armpit odor—What a relief! 60c at 
toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct 





NONSPI CO., 2641 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. | 





DO YOU KNOW A GIRL 


Beautiful Enough for Pictures? 
IF YOU DO SEND IN HER PHOTOGRAPH 


For Details See Page 3 
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Friendly Advice 











From CAROLYN VAN WYCK 


Merry, California, 

I do sympathize with you—it is heart- 
breaking to be forced to part with your 
lovely hair. I wish that your mother 
might have been more reasonable in the 
matter of having it bobbed against your 
will; but cheer up—you have one real 
comfort. Your hair is naturally curly and 
it will grow in so quickly! And bobbed 
tresses are still very smart! 

We so often, in our magazines and news- 
papers, rail at the girl of this generation. 
But we seldom speak of a more serious 
menace to society—the flapper mother! 
“Merry’s” mother represents the worst 
type in her persistent pursuit of youth. 
Not content with bobbing her own hair, 
she forces her nearly grown and sensible 
child to have her beautiful curls clipped 
in an unbecoming and ridiculously infan- 
tile fashion. And all because she does not 
want to be burdened with a young lady 
daughter. 

Columnists and writers and artists—here 
is a new figure for you to satirize. The 
flapper mother, who has thrown aside the 
old ideals and privileges of maturity! 


Mrs. J. H. J., Newark, N. J. 

So your children—a boy of sixteen and 
a girl eighteen years old—are drifting away 
from you! And you think that it is be- 
cause of your decision regarding the mod- 
ern jazz tendencies. You have refused, 
you tell me, to allow the ultra-modern 
dancing in your house. You have thrown 
away certain books and magazines. And 
you have done your utmost to modify the 
dress of your 1922 model chi!dren. 

I can see your point of view. Perfectly. 
Many a mother is feeling just as a hen 
feels when she looks upon her babies and 
realizes that they are ducklings, and that 
they want to swim. But I have never 
yet heard of a hen who was able to curb 


those strange, web-footed desires! The 
boy and girl of today have gone a long 
way from the old-fashioned ideas of mod- 
esty and propriety. But the modern 
mother—who is wise—has gone a long way, 
too. She does not try to curb her children, 
either. She tries to guide them. 

Do not be a dictator. Be a comrade. 
Let your boy and girl dance as they will 
and read what they want to—at home. 
For if they don’t do it at home they will 
do it somewhere else. Let them feel your 
sympathy and understanding. And, when 
you have gained their confidence, try men- 
tal suggestion and good fellowship rather 
than commands. 


Miss Naughton. 

I should think you could pay off your 
social obligations in a very nice way by 
giving two or three afternoon bridge par- 
ties. I know of no way to get your 
different groups of friends together on a 
better basis than a card party. For prizes, 
give a small silver tray or a piece of cut 
glass and don’t forget to give a consola- 
tion prize. For favors, why not give a 
nice little" book on rules of bridge whist? 
Every one who plays cards will appreciate 
this. There is nothing I enjoy more than 
a bridge party at my home with a con- 
genial group of people. I would much 
rather stay at home and play bridge than 
see two or three of the motion pictures I 
have seen recently. 


Eunice, Lynchburg, W. Va. 

Dark hair, light blue eyes and an olive 
complexion—it is an odd and charming 
combination, if you wear the proper colors 
to accentuate the charm! For the street: 
Navy blue, warm grey and the heather 
mixtures with more than their share of 
brown. For afternoon and evening—peri- 


















LET CAROLYN VAN WYCK BE YOUR CONFIDANTE 
SHE WILL ALSO BE YOUR FRIEND 


AROLYN VAN WYCE is a society matron, well known in New York’s 
smartest and most exclusive inner circle. J ; 
appreciate the problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound 
advice to those in need of it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and 
mothers. She invites your confidences — she will respect them — on any subject. 
Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, the dreams and hopes that come to 
every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has not wished to talk them 
over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympathetic and filled 
with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


She is still young enough to fully 


—The Editor 








Livery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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winkle, jade green, French blue, mauve 
and silver. As you are slim and tall you 
may affect frills and ruffles. But I feel 
that I would like you best in simple things. 


Ruth S., Ironton, Ohio. 

You doubtless have oil glands at the 
roots of your hair that insist on being too 
efficient. What you need is a good tonic 
to correct this fault—for oily hair is neither 
pretty nor beneficial to the scalp. Nearly 
all of the best hairdressers make a tonic 
especially for oily hair. Shampoo thor- 
oughly at least once in two weeks—oftener 
if necessarv. 


M. E. R., Boston, Mass. 

An unhappy skin is a great trial, and 
yet there are many people who do have 
skin trouble. Often much _ unnecessary 
trouble, too! I think that your sort of 
a skin—with slight blemishes and lack of 
color—could be made much prettier by 
the simple and effective “hot and cold” 
treatment. Just wash the face with warm 
water and a good skin soap, rinsing off 
the lather with very hot water and fol- 





lowing the rinse with a dash of cold water ° 


and—if convenient—an ice rub. Do this 
every night, just before retiring. Also be 
careful of your general health. Irregular 


habits often play havoc with the skin. 


L. T. W., Seattle, Wash. 

It is seldom wise, or fair, to accept the 
attentions of a married man. Particularly 
when that man is the father of four chil- 
dren. It may be true that you have 
had no part in the breaking up of his home 
—that, as he says, he and his wife were 
not “getting along” before you came upon 
the scene: But, until you have heard the 
wife’s side of the story, it is not right to 
judge. Always remember’ this—Lasting 
happiness can never be built upon another 
woman’s sorrow. 

From what you have told me of the 
story, nothing but ugliness is likely to come 
of your love affair. The man has said that 
divorce is out of the question—that, even 
if you are only looking at the matter in 
a selfish way, should be your final answer. 
And there is a way out! You have told 
me, yourself, that you have no family ties 
to hold you in Seattle, and that an uncle 
has offered you a home in another city. 
Why not accept his offer and, among new 
friends and new opportunities, rebuild the 
broken places in your structure of life? 


G. M. D., Fenton, Mich. 

If all the other girls are planning to 
wear organdie at the school reception, I 
think that it would be just a bit nicer of 
you to do the same. If you want to be 
very different, however, why not wear 
georgette crepe? It can be so much frillier 
—so much more partyfied—than the can- 
ton that you suggest. With yellow brown 
hair and grey eyes you will be attractive in 
nearly all of the pastel shades. Why not 
choose periwinkle or nile green (the two 
smartest colors of the season) or orchid! 


Mrs. F. L. J. 

You ask me if it’s proper for a married 
lady to accept an offer to go into the 
motion pictures. But of course it is. 
Many married ladies are in the pictures— 
and with perfect propriety! Accept the 


offer by all means if you have talent, if 
it comes from a reliable source, and if 
your husband does not object. 


To leap, now, from one extreme to the 
other! Stillman’s Freckle Cream is the 
best freckle remover that I can recommend. 
And one of the new complexion clays wil 
rid your skin of surface blemishes. Use a 
good reliable shampoo (you will find sev- 
eral mentioned in our advertising section) 
whenever your hair seems to need washing, 
and apply warm oil, every once in so often, 
to the scalp. This will stimulate the 
growth of the hair. 


Louise K., Battle Creek, Mich. 

You say that you are to be a bride in 
August, and that you are going to have a 
church wedding with five bridesmaids and 
one maid of honor. And then you add 
that you can only afford twenty-five dol- 
lars for a wedding gown—and that the 
bridesmaids and maid of honor only want 
to spend twenty dollars a-piece on their 
outfits. And you ask me what to do! 

I will tell you frankly that it is hard to 
get together a wedding outfit for twenty- 
five dollars. And that it will be hard, also, 
for your attendants to look their best with 
only an output of twenty dollars each. But 
I will make a suggestion that may help 
you. 

You say that you can all sew. Very 
well! Then you can make your own frocks. 
And the material can be—here is your sal- 
vation—organdie ! 

An organdie wedding! What would be 
prettier and more quaint in August? You, 
in fine white organdie and a long tulle veil 
(a piece of tulle, two yards square and 
unhemmed, will do), and your bridesmaids 
in the various pastel shades. The dresses, 
if you make them yourselves, should cost 
well under ten dollars each—including trim- 
mings. Slippers and stockings for all of 
you will be an item—the largest item of 
all, But ten dollars each should easily cover 
that expense. 


K. D. S., Denver, Ohio. 

I feel the way James Whitcomb Riley 
must have felt when he wrote his so famous 
poem—“Don’t Cry, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. 
They Have Broken Your Heart, I Know.” 
For you sound so childish and so in need 
of comfort! 

It is hard, very hard, to discover that 
the man you have loved so long is untrue 
to you. That he has been secretly calling 
upon another young woman, and that he 
has finally discovered that she is the one 
he really wants to marry. I know how 
bitter the hour is for you, how the earth 
seems to have fallen away and left you 
standing—friendless and alone, on the brink 
of an abyss. Then, too, there is the blow 
to your pride—perhaps the hardest of all 
the hard things that you have been called 
upon to bear. 

You ask me how to bring back his love. 
How to make him care again, as he used 
to care. I am going to be frank in my 
answer—even though being frank may hurt 
very bitterly. I am going to tell you that 
it would be foolish to strive against cir- 
cumstance. That it would be utterly worth- 
less to bring him back against his will! 

There is nothing more dead than a love 
that is over. It is so cold and grey as 
the ashes of yesterday’s fire, lying on the 
dismal hearth. Nothing can rouse the flame 
again, once it is burnt out. 

If the man is sure that he loves the other 
woman—that there is no spark of the old 
affection left—I should do nothing to hold 
him. Let him go—in a gallant way! And 
be glad that the realization came now, not 
after marriage. For the hurt then would 
have been deeper and more poignant. 
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$1,500 
for a plot 


Can YOU Write 
a Scenario? 


Just a few years ago an author was glad 
to get $15 for a motion picture scenario. 


Today the average price paid for a plot 
synopsis is $1500. 


Producers are begging for stories. Leaders 
in the film industry are encouraging new 
screen writers. The handful of photodrama- 
tists writing today cannot fill the demand. 
Without stories, the photoplay industry 
cannot exist. The producers cannot get 
enough good scenarios, 


Not Skilled Writers—Just 
Ordinary Men and Women 


The successful novelist or short story writer has 
definitely failed in the motion picture field. Newly 
trained photodramatists have written and conceived 
the plots that have been developed into the most 
successful feature photoplays. For the most part the 
men and women who are supplying the stories were, 
just a few years ago, farmers, teachers, clerks, 
housewives, office employees. 


You do not need literary ability. The producers do 
not want fine writing. They want plots— strong, 
dramatic plots, written in simple synopsis form. 


But this does not mean that anyone can sit down 
and dash off a scenario. Scenarios must contain 
sound dramatic material, they must be developed 
along the principles of photoplay construction, and 
they must be written in the language of the studios. 
Thisismerely technical matter. Anyone can master it. 


The Fox Plan Will 
Show You How 


The Fox Photoplay Institute is devoted exclusively 
to training photodramatists. Its method is unique 
and original. 


We cannot tell you now whether you possess the 
ability to create photoplay plots. But Fox in- 
structors watch you as you develop and direct your 
ability along the right channels of photoplay creation. 


Send for Free Book 


In a beautifully illustrated, 32-page book, the 
Fox Plan is completely outlined for you. It tells 
all about your opportunities as 
a scenario writer. It tells about 
the great Fox Photoplay Insti- 
tute backed by motion picture 
leaders. It shows you what 
kind of ideas the producers 
want and how to Rrepere them 
for screen use. is book is 
FREE if you are interested 
in photoplay writing. Send 
the coupon today. 


Fox Photoplay Institute 
30 North Michigan Ave., Dept.B-125,Chicago 


Fox Photoplay Institute 
30 North Michigan Ave., Dept. B-125 Chicago 


Please send me, without cost, your 32-page book tellin 
about the Fox Plan of Photoplay Writing and about ms 
—” @8 @ screen writer. I understand there is no 












Beautiful Hair 
The Secret of Attraction 
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ABSLACHE 


The charm of Lablache becomes more ap- 

ent by constant use. For fifty years a 
oae—-inelien new friends — clinging to all. 
So natural—it becomes, delights, and 


protects the complexion. 

Fashion's favorite, because 
pure, safe economical, 
elusively fragrant. 



























Refuse Substitutes 
They may be taa- 
gerous. Flesh White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a »ox of druggists + 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 57 % 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 
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The Wonderful ALL- 
YEAR CAR — Electric 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 98) 


Potty.—Wally Reid is the husband of 
Dorothy Davenport. They have a little 
boy, William Wallace, better known as 
Bill, in Beveriy Hills. Beverly Hills is a 
beautiful suburb of Los Angeles, where the 
more prosperous film folk have built their 
mansions next door to those of the wealthy 
first families. Others who live there are 
Bill Hart and his bride, the William Des- 
monds, the Fairbankses, Polly Frederick. 
You are, I am sure, more than welcome. I 
might even urge you to come again. 





Evita Dumssett, Norton, Conn.—I 
know many dumbbells, but few who admit 
it. My congratulations. The fact that 
you call yourself a dumbbell raises you 
from the dumbbell class. Forrest Stanley 
was born in New York City just about 
thirty years ago. He was in stock for some 
years. His screen career began with the 
Morosco picture, called “Kilemny.” He is 
six feet tall, weighs 174 pounds, has blond 
hair and blue grey eyes. Married. 





MaritynNn.—Yes, yes—your Rodolph was: 
a professional dancer before he went on 
the screen. His former wife, Jean Acker, 
has black hair and brown eyes. 





Mag, New Orveans.—I wouldn’t say that 
Valentino was the handsomest man in the 
world because I haven’t seen them all, and 
besides, I am not a very good judge. I 
am always jealous because I haven’t shiny 
black hair and soulful eyes. Harrison 
Forc in “The Primitive Lover.” Ford col- 
lects first editions; that’s a good hobby. 
It'd be mine if I could afford it. Since 
I can’t, I collect canes. I have many canes, 
some of them very fine specimens. 





Dorotuy, Trexas.—May Allison has gone 
to Porto Rico to make pictures. Her hus- 
band, Bob Ellis, went with her to be her 
leading man. Mabel Normand’s latest pic- 
ture, not yet released, is “Suzanne.” Ella 
Hall evidently has retired from pictures. 
She is married to Emory Johnson and has 
a small son, 





Marian.—Alan Hale is married to Gret- 
chen Hartman. They have a baby boy, a 
few months old. Mrs. Hale was starred by 
Fox as Sonia Markova. Hale has done 
splendid work lately in “A Doll’s House” 
with Nazimova. He is playing Little John 
now, with Douglas Fairbanks, in the spec- 
tacular production of “Robin Hood.” That 
should be a great picture. 





Naprngé Kenyon, Tacoma.—Bless your 
heart, I don’t know when I’ve read a nicer 
letter. You wish your small son were 
more like me. You make me feel very 
unworthy when you say that. Of course 
it is a small son’s prerogative to ask ques- 
tions and not answer them. I was a small 
son myself once, away back. Mary Pick- 
ford is not thirty-five. She is twenty-nine. 
Mary, just for fun, donned a medieval cos- 
tume and played an extra in a mob scene 
in Doug’s picture, “Robin Hood.” See if 
you can pick her out of the crowd. Please 
write to me again soon. My best to the 
bambino. 





WintrreD, Fiusninc, L. I—There have 
been three “Little Ministers” made into 
celluloids. The first for Vitagraph years 
ago, directed by James Young, and star- 
ring Clara Kimball Young. The current 
year brought two more Lady Babbies to 
the screen. Betty Compson, supervised by 
Penrhyn Stanlaws for Paramount, and 








Alice Calhoun, directed by David Smith 


for Vitagraph. They were all good pic- 
tures. I don’t know right now where “The 
Beggar Maid” is playing in your vicinity, 
but [ll try to find out and I'll drop you 
a line. Awfully glad you like us, Wini- 
fred. We strive to please, are advertised 
by our loving friends, and all that. Hon- 
estly, I’m tickled to death to have found 
such a good friend. 





Mrs. J. W. P., RicomMonp.—Madge Bel- 
lamy is indeed one of the most promising 
of the younger screen actresses. Note how 
highbrow I am becoming? Indeeds, etc., 
every other word, b’gosh! Yes, she hails 
from Texas. She is under contract to 
Thomas H. Ince and has appeared only in 
his films. Her biggest réle so far is Lorna 
Doone in Maurice Tourneur’s picturization 
of the famous story. Madge isn’t married. 
She lives with her mother, studies hard, 
and is a very sweet child, according to 
everyone who knows her. 





Frank M., Camsripce.—Cleo Madison is 
not playing in Rex Ingram’s new version 
of “Black Orchids.” The part originally 
taken by Miss Madison is now being inter- 
preted by Barbara La Marr. Florence 
Deshon is dead. She committed suicide in 
New York. She was a splendid actress, 
and had contributed many fine characteri- 
zaions to the screen. Ruth Stonehouse was 
with Metro last. She obtained a divorce 
from Joe Roach. 





P. F.. New RocHetrte.—You spell it Reid, 
not Reed. Address Wallace at the Lasky 
Studios. He is making pictures right along. 
The only way you can get his autographed 
photograph is to write to him and ask him 
for it, enclosing twenty-five cents to cover 
cost of mailing. I can’t get one for you. 
Or if I did, most of my friends would be- 
come my enemies, saying, “You never got 
me a photograph of anybody, though I 
asked you time and again.” Etc., ad in- 
finitum, 





CoNSTANCE AND Bese ApMIRERS.—Miss 
Talmadge will probably have her divorce 
by the time you read this. Miss Daniels 
never has been married so I can’t very 
well inform you when her divorce case is 
tried. Thomas Meighan is married to 
Frances Ring, former musical comedy and 
vaudeville star. They are one of the most 
devoted couples in filmdom. Mrs. Meighan 
is a very delightful lady and very attrac- 
tive, too. Tom is mighty proud of her. 
Meighan is doing George Ade stories now: 
“Our Leading Citizen” and “Back Home 
and Broke.” The Irish star and the Hoo- 
sier humorist are very good friends, and 
Tom recently went to visit Ade at his 
home at Brook, Indiana, to get the author’s 
ideas on the filming of his famous yarns. 





W. B., Nasuvitte.—So even the teachers 
at your boarding school approve of Signor 
Valentino. For heaven’s sake! That cer- 
tainly makes it unanimous. Glad I, too, 
am popular at your school. We great men! 
Ah me! Don’t be afraid to write to me. 
I’m not so awful, am I? I admit it must 
be funny to have to address me as Ques- 
tions and Answers, as if I were turns or 


something. But I can’t give you my real 
name, because if I did, you’d be dis- 
appointed. It isn’t a grand name like 


Rodolph Valentino. It’s a very common- 
place, everyday, sensible name. No—it is 
best I keep it a secret. Besides, that’s one 
of the rules. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


(Continued from page 46) 





record motion, on a flexible support. But 
he did not do what Edison and Dickson 
did, either before or after them. His ef- 
forts relate to the motion picture in the 
same manner but in a less degree than that 
of Muybridge. 

Another source of frequent controversial 
statements is the work of Louis Aime Au- 
gustin LePrince, mentioned in the first chap- 
ter. Had it not been for the untimely 
and amazing mystery of his end, M. Le- 
Prince might indeed have become a claimant 
for motion picture honors. He was a stu- 
dious scientist, educated at the College of 
Saint Louis in Paris and with four years’ 
training at Leipsic in Germany. LePrince 
came to the United States and while -living 
in New York in 1886 received U. S. patent 
No. 376,247 on a device for producing mo- 
tion picture illusion. But LePrince did not 
build a machine and reduce his invention 
to practice. A machine constructed literally 
on his patent specifications would not work. 
He went on with scientific affairs and in 
1890 was living in Leeds, England, when 
he went to France to visit a brother living 
near Paris. On September 16, 1890, he took 
train for Paris, to return to England. He 
was seen entering the train as it pulted out 
of the station. He has not been seen since. 
It was not until five years later that motion 
pictures were projected on the screen. 


O catch step with the next important 
phase in motion picture development 
we must turn to the fall of 1894 again, 
when the Edison kinetoscope peep shows 
began to attract attention on upper Broad- 
way in New York. Among those who saw 
the little pictures in the box was Henry 
Norton Marvin, a technical man, with an 
eye to invention. Marvin had some years 
before been on the Edison technical staff 
and by interesting coincidence was the assis- 
tant of William Kennedy Laurie Dickson, 
when Dickson was the chief of the testing 
laboratories for Edison—all this in years 
before Edison’s motion picture experiments. 
And since he is to appear so often and 
importantly hereafter in this history, it is 
well to take measure of Marvin now—a 
great, tall handsome person well over six 
feet, with the sort of commanding presence 
that bankers have more often than inventors. 
Sharp brown eyes, but back of them the 
relentlessly efficient mental traits that Ar- 
thur Brisbane says only blue eyed men have. 
With this a deep round voice and a dispo- 
sition to listen a great deal and say as little 
as convenient. A graduate of Syracuse, a 
one-time instructor in science at an upstate 
preparatory school, a researcher of practical 
aims. There you have the figure of the 
man who perhaps more than any other 
single person shaped picture destiny for 
nearly twenty years. 

At the period under consideration Marvin 
was the senior member of the Marvin & 
Casler Company of Canastota, N. Y., a con- 
cern devoted to scientific work and experi- 
mental machinery. Herman Casler has also 
been with the Edison interests at Schenec- 
tady. 

Considering the kinetoscope as a piece of 
machinery Marvin reflected that there was 
a lot of it and a vast deal of complication 
to produce the small result of the picture 
seen under the magnifying glass in the 
, peep show. The kinetoscope seemed to be 
in demand. Here was an opportunity to 
invent something for a ready market, a 
better device than the kinetoscope. 

With this idea in mind Marvin picked up 
a street vendor’s toy, a little collection of 
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cards clipped together, presenting printed 
pictures of a windmill, Each picture showed 
the mill with its arms in a slightly advanced 
position. When the cards were flipped the 
successive pictures created an illusion that 
the windmill’s arms revolved. It was the 
old zoetrope idea. 

With this in hand Marvin approached his 
associate, Casler. 

“Herman, if we can build a machine that 
will flip a whole lot of these cards and 
we put a photograph on each one of them, 
we can make a simpler machine than the 
kinetoscope.” 

Casler twirled up the end of his moustache 
and averred it should be done. Casler was 
just that way. Something should be in- 
vented. Very well, then he would ihvent it. 
That was all. Surprisingly often he has 
done it. 

Casler repaired to his workshop and pro- 
ceeded to construct a wheel made up of 
little cards, and a device to revolve it in, 
flicking the cards as it turned over. In lieu 
of a picture to put on the cards Marvin 
and Casler laboriously printed each one of 
them with a rubber stamp of a figure 1. 
The stamp was turned slightly at each im- 
pression on succeeding cards. When they re- 
volved: the machine the rubber stamp “pic- 
ture” did a whirling dance. That was suf- 
ficient demonstration of their principle. 


HE next step was to substitute real 

photographic records of motion for 
the rubber stamp pictures. Naturally they 
turned to the ready made kinetoscope film. 
With the little pictures from a strip of Edi- 
son film they fitted up their little wheel-of- 
cards machine. The combination of the 
Edison pictures and the card reel worked. 
It gave the same effect as the kinetoscope 
machine at vastly less cost and without all 
the intricate mechanisms of the Edison de- 
vice. This machine was the first model of 
the “Mutoscope,” a peep show machine that 
made history. 

Marvin and Casler assumed that they 
wou'd be able to get the pictures for their 
machines from the Edison establishment. By 
chance in this period Marvin met his old 
friend Dickson, then still with Edison. When 
he broached the subject of pictures from the 
kinetoscope for the newly invented muto- 
scope Dickson shook his head. He knew 
Edison and he knew Gilmore, Edison’s gen- 
eral manager. Inquiry at the Edison offices 
swiftly confirmed Dickson’s opinion. No 
kinetoscope pictures could be had for any 
such purpose. 

This put the inventors, Marvin and Cas- 
ler, immediately against the necessity of 
making their own motion pictures. 

Right then and there was the motion pic- 
ture’s big moment, Out of that moment 
came the force that through a long dra- 
matic series of sequences brought to the 
motion picture and its world all the glory 
that was Biograph. 

And out of that moment was born the 
greatest war that an American industry has 
ever known, the campaigns that raged 
through the courts from 1897 to 1o15. 

Up to that moment Edison, despite his 
neglect of foreign rights, still held the des- 
tiny of the motion picture of America in 
his hands. And after that moment it was 
gone. 

Edison’s refusal meant that the process of 
making motion pictures must be invented 
again. It was done—one of the most re- 
markable creative feats in the annals of 
industry. 

Marvin and Casler went into their labora- 
tory at Canastota and set about building 
a camera that could supply pictures to 
their mutoscope device. It was decided 
that since the little Edison films could not 
be had they would buid a camera to 
take a larger and more satisfactory picture. 
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They determined on a film picture two and 
three. quarters of an inch wide and two 
inches high, giving an area of approxi- 
mately eight times that of the pictures on 
the Edison film. 

This was in the autumn of 1894. The 
camera they built remarkably enough was 
widely different from the Edison machine 
in every detail, save that it used Eastman 
film as a photographic medium. It was 
a tremendously ponderous machire. Big 
friction rollers drove the film past the 
lens and at the moment of exposure twin 
punches perforated the film on each side 
of the picture. It was exceedingly noisy 
and it required a half horsepower electric 
motor to drive it. The Edison machine 
used little sprocket wheels engaging the 
holes in a previously perforated film, and 
embodied mechanical movements of an- 
other type entirely. 

In April, 1895, Marvin and Casler’s ma- 
chine was ready. They took it out of 
doors into the sunshine and staged a box- 
ing bout for the camera. They ground 
off the pictures. That night they developed 
their negative and found it satisfactory. 
They had recorded a motion picture by 
a new method. The future of the muto- 
scope seemed assured. 

Other machines had to be invented as 
parts of the process, among them develop- 
ing devices and a printing machine to make 
the pictures on from the film negative on 
mutoscope cards. 

The further problems of the mutoscope 
business appeared to be therefore, mainly 
photographic. Marvin looked about for 
a man who could contribute photographic 
experience to the work. 

And now again comes William Kennedy 
Laurie Dickson. 

Mr. Dickson had, it will be recal'ed, 
grown skeptical of the ultimate success of 
the Lathams in May of this year of 1895 
and left them “high and dry.” 

For a brief interim Dickson occupied 
himself with a minor electrical enterprise 
in New York. In this time Marvin went 
down to New York from Canastota with 
the photographic problems of the muto- 
scope on his mind. He looked up Dick- 
son as usual on his New York excursions. 
He told of his mutoscope work across the 
lunch table. When Marvin went back to 
Canastota Dickson had joined with the 
mutoscope project. 


LF gem atncegee g sometime prior to the 
joining of Dickson, Marvin had drawn 
into their project another interesting per- 
sonality, E. B. Koopman, a promoter. 

Looking about for some one to properly 
promote and finance the mutoscope project 
Marvin had been directed to Koopman, who 
was the proprietor of the Magic Intro- 
duction Company at 841 Broadway. 
Koopman was a highly successful genius 
of promotion. He could float and finance 
anything from a bee-snapper combine to a 
steel trust. Mostly his projects made 
money and he was admitted at the family 
entrance of a good many downtown banks. 
Just at the time he had an elaborate dis- 
play pertaining to the American Ball 
Nozzle Company, which was exploiting a 
squirt-gun for fire departments. 

Koopman liked the mutoscope idea and 
came in with money. 

With Dickson attached to the organiza- 
tion they dubbed it the K. M. C. D. Syndi- 
cate—Koopman, Marvin, Casler, Dickson— 
which is notable among motion picture 
enterprises as being probably the only mo- 
tion picture concern in the history of. the 
world that always made money and never 
lost any, In this connection it may be 
remarked that the K. M. C..D. Syndicate 
dealt ‘in patent rights, not films. 

With the syndicate set up foursquare 
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the Marvin-Casler plant went 


thuswise, 
ahead with the making of machinery to 
produce the mutoscope and pictures for 
it, for a smashing invasion of the peep 
show market. 

The first meeting of all of the members 
of the syndicate took place at Canastota 


on September 22, 1895. A photograph of 
the quartette made on that day illustrates 
this chapter. 


O those who are interested in the occa- 
sional effort at stereoscopic motion 
pictures it may -be mentioned that very 
early in the course of: their work the in- 


ventors built a  steréoscopic mutoscope, 
which proved to be of no especial im- 
portance. 


Meanwhile the only motion pictures on 
the screen before the public in these days 
were the Lathams’ flickering eidoloscope 
presentations on Park Row. Feeble as they 
were as pictures they excited the’ imagina- 
tion of some observers. In June, 1895, How- 
ard B. Hackett, writing in the New York 
World, made what was deemed an extrava- 
gant forecast for the motion picture: 

“You will sit comfortably and see fight- 
ers hammering each other, circuses, suicides, 
hangings, electrocutions, shipwrecks, scenes 
on the exchanges, horseraces, football games 
—almost anything in fact in which there is 
aetion, just as if you were on the spot 
during the actual events. And you won't 
see marionettes. You'll see actual people 
and things as they are. -If they wink the 
other eye as Miss Cissy Fitzgerald winks 
hers, or Thomas C. Platt winks his, you will 
see the lid on its way downward and up. 
If their hair rises in fright, or grows gray 
in half an hour you'll see all the details 
of the change.” 

Inspired by this article the Lathams ap- 
plied to Governor Morton for permission 
to photograph the execution of one Bu- 
chanan, who was in the public eye as a 
stellar criminal of the day. Happily, per- 
mission was refused. 

Incidentally any person inclined to criti- 
cize the “yellow press” of today will find 
items of interest in the New York news- 
papers of 1895—the time when executions 
and suicides were suggested for the motion 
pictures. 

For the next step in the progress of the 
motion picture, history turns again to 
Thomas Armat in Washington, who in De- 
cember, 1895, made his agreement to supply 
his projection machine to Raff & Gammon, 
the Edison agents, officing in the Postal 
Telegraph Building in New York. 

Not long after Mr. Armat received a 
most interesting letter from Raff & Gam- 
mon in which they pointed out that since 
the world was looking to Thomas Edison 
for a projection machine, no machine save 
one bearing his name would be likely to 
meet with success. The buyers, they felt, 
would hold back expecting an Edison ma- 
chine to come out shortly. So it was 
delicately suggested that for business rea- 
sons the machine should be known as the 
“EDISON VITASCOPE—Armat Design.” 
It was understood that eventually when the 
machine was established its name _ plates 
should carry credit for invention by Armat. 

“We regard this simply as a matter of 
business,” the letter concluded, “and we 
trust that you will view it in strictly the 
same light.” 

Which it appears Armat did—but there 
was to come a time when he did not. 

Just how much Edison knew of these 
exchanges between Armat and Raff & Gam- 
mon does not appear. However, there is 
evidence that the idea had some unwel- 
come phases to the genius of West Orange. 
It seems that the Edison shop was in the 
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meantime working on a projection machine 
without marked success. 

One may read between the lines of some 
Edison testimony and judge how he felt 
about it. Testifying in the case of Thomas 
A. Edison vs. the American Mutoscope & 
Biograph Company in the United States 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York in 1898, Mr. Edison said: 

“Raff & Gammon got hold of this man 
named Armat and they wanted us to build 
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the machine. The machine was brought over | 
and we saw it was our machine except that | 
it had a different movement for feeding | 


the film along intermittently. Messrs. Raff 
& Gammon wanted us to build that ma- 


chine and they wanted to use my name and | 
as the movement seemed to be a good | 
one and could be built very quickly and | 


cheaply, I gave them permission to use 
the name for the reason that all there was 


in the machine that we did not have was | 


simply his movement. 
were made and “built by us and called the 
Edison Vitascope and the whole thing was 
mine except that one movement of Mr. 
Armat’s. 

“We don’t use that Armat movement any 
more but use our original Geneva stop 
movement,” Edison added. 

In view of the fact that there is nothing 
ifi a projection machine but the device that 
moves the film along intermittently it would 
seem that Mr. Edison was a trifle conserva- 
tive about giving credit to Mr. Armat. 

However, this was testimony given in the 
heat of a lawsuit, not a statement made for 
publication. Today Mr. Edison is more 
inclined to rest his claim on the kinetoscope. 

In March following the Raff & Gammon 
letter, Armat in Washington built three 
new models of his projection machine. One 
was to serve as a model for the workmen 
at the plant of the Edison Manufacturing 
Company at West Orange, and another to 
be used in a public exhibition in New York 
to introduce the device. 

J. Hunter Armat, a brother, went to the 
Edison plant to supervise the work on the 
Vitascope and Thomas Armat went to New 
York to put on the first showing. 

The pubiic heard nothing of the Armats 
then. Raff & Gammon were playing the 
name Edison with a great concentration. 
Ii one word of Armat had leaked to the 
press doubtless the irate Mr. Edison would 
have chucked the project. 


HE New York Sun of April 4 under a 

heading “Edison’s Latest” tells of a 
showing to reporters and others in the 
foundry at West Orange the night before. 
It would seem that someway reporters got 
a very incorrect notion of the origin of the 
machine. The Sun says: 

“The Vitascope, which has been in process 
of perfection at the Llewellyn laboratory 
for the last seven or eight months, under 
Mr. Edison’s direction, is the ideal he had 
in mind, he says, when he began work on 
the kinetoscope machine, with which he 
has never been satisfied... . . a 

Similar expressions, along with descrip- 
tions of the handcolored film of the dance 
by Annabelle appeared in the other New 
York dailies. 

The night of April 23, 1896, the Edison 
Vitascope—Armat design—went into service 
for its first public showing at Koster & 
Bials’ Music Hall, at 34th Street and 
Broadway, which is now a part of the site 
of the May Department Store. It was a 
milestone in screen history that night. All 
the theatrical world of New York was in 
that audience. They wanted to know about 
this newcomer. 

In the projection booth up on the bal- 
cony were four men, also names to re- 
member long in motion picture history. 


And the machines | 
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Thomas Armat was in charge of the show- 
ing. James H. White, who was destined 
to figure in picture production for years, 
Charles Webster who took the Vitascope 
into Europe, and Percy L. Waters, a mo- 
tion picture executive of note in the affairs 
of many concerns from the General Film 
Company to Triangle, were at the projec- 
tion machines. They were all Raff & Gam- 
mon peep show experts drafted for this 
screen showing. They were mere opera- 
tors then, nowadays known as projectionists. 


HE pictures shown were old kineto- 

scope subjects made for the peep show 
machines. The film was dull and merely 
translucent with.a ground glass finish on 
the blank side. With the most powerful 
arcs the pictures were dim and obscure as 
compared with the projection of today. 
They were wonderful enough then. Anna- 
belle danced on the screen. There were 
pictures of the English Derby, the waves 
at Atlantic City and a flash of a boxing 
bout. The subjects were about fifty feet 


| in length, each. 


The New York Herald, the next Sunday, 
May 3, carried the best of the illustrations 
of the showing. It is reproduced with 
this chapter. It will be noted that it was 
a silk hat audience in the galleries. Also 
a glance at what the artist got of the 
machines shows that the “Edison Vitascope 
—Armat Design” ran its film from spool 
banks like the kinetoscope peep show ma- 
chines. The Latham loop principle applied 
the year before in the eidoloscope had not 
yet been adopted in the otherwise superior 
Armat machine. The loop permitted the 
use of long film on reels, doing away with 
the cumbersome spool bank with its multiple 


| loops of film. 


Among those on the bill at Koster & Bials 
that night was Albert Chevalier, the famous 
coster singer. There comes a sense of a 
long faded past in consulting the news- 
papers of the day. That same April 27 
Grover Cleveland, the president, went fish- 
ing down in Virginia, the Greater New York 
consolidation bill had just been passed by 
the legislature. Down at the Church of 
The Strangers in New York the Rev. D. 
Asa Blackburn that Sunday preached a 
blazing sermon in which he exclaimed “It 
is impossible to serve God and skylark 
about on a bicycle!” The bicycle was new 
and it was as fashionable to lambaste it 
from the pulpit then as it has been since 
to lay all sin to the motion pictures. 

The late Charles Frohman was in the 
audience at the Koster & Bials’ showing that 
first night. He was interviewed at length 
by the New York Times the following day. 
In the course of his talk Mr. Frohman 
with rare vision forecast a great future for 
the motion picture, 

“The time will come,” he said, “when 
all scenery on the stage will be eliminated. 
The actors will perform in front of a living 
scene thrown on the stage by means of 
these motion pictures.” 

Mr. Frohman was correct, except that 
he did not foresee that the actors would be 
projected right along with the scenery. 

And today—Charles Frohman, Inc., the 
theatrical concern standing as a memorial 
to his genius, is in effect the property of 
Adolph Zukor, the proprietor of a little 
Chicago fur shop then, in 1896, the domi- 
nant motion picture figure of the world in 
1922. 

Now again the tale swings back to the 
chapter that might well be called “the 
luck of the Lathams,” a fate drama with a 
climax in the destruction of a dream of 
glorious hopes and the tragic termination 
of a love romance in the midst of the first 
screen expedition in foreign lands. 


(To be continued) 
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The Professor Goes to the Movies 


(Continued from tage 67) 


I did not appeal to kim further, for it was 
obvious that these birds, which were about 


four feet long, were not doves at all, but 
some variety of gigantic extinct. creatures 
which merely resembled doves. 

In presenting pictures of reconstructed 
ornithological monsters of this type, it seems 
to me that the ends of education would be 
better served if the name and history were 
to accompany each specimen. And I must 
protest against their being interpolated into 
a scheme showing a sentimental téte-d-téte 
between a lady and a gentleman upon a rus- 
tic bench, 


HE story which, with numerous irrele- 

vant interruptions of this nature, was 
being enacted on the sheet, was not at ail 
clear; nor was any effort made to elucidate 
it. It was obviously a costume—or period 
—play, though of what era I cannot say. 
The women’s clothes, though resembling 
modern attire, were most bizarre with very 
short and tight skirts and waists cut amaz- 
ingly low, and trimmed with all manner of 
flounces, streamers and ruffles. The male 
costumes, also, resembled somewhat the 
present-day styles, although the trousers 
were nearly skin-tight, and the coats were 
closely fitted and contained slanting pock- 
ets, long vents in the sleeves and up the 
back, and high-peaked lapels. 

Also, I noted that it was the custom of 
the period in which the play was cast, for 
the men to affect slick, glossy hair; for 
the heads of all the males glistened and 
shone like polished mirrors. 

As I say, it was most unusual and con- 
fusing, and there was not even a program 
note to guide one. 

Moreover, every few moments the picture 
was halted in order to show the head of 
one of the principal characters, enlarged to 
twenty times its normal size. This phe- 
nomenon was at first fascinating and appall- 
ing, not to say startling; but soon the trick 
became familiar and lost its terrifying as- 
pect. 

I do not know the mechanical device 
used to produce this stupendous enlarge- 
ment of the features, but evidently it causes 
considerable pain and discomfort to the 
person thus distorted; for I noticed that 
every time this kind of picture was pro- 
jected, the subject was indulging in terrible 
facial contortions, as if in physical agony; 
and one of the young women suffered so 
greatly by this distending process that the 
tears actually rolled-down her cheeks. I 
wonder that this operation has not been pro- 
hibited on the grounds of cruelty. 

I first lost the general trend of the story 
when the principal woman character fell 
into the river and sank from sight. One of 
the men leaped in after her, and at first 
it appeared that he had succeeded in rescu- 
ing her. But when, in the next picture, he 
was shown (as I thought) carrying her into 
the house, I noted that her clothes were 
quite dry and unruffled, and that her hair 
also was dry and neatly done up. 

Obviously this was some other woman— 
the drowned girl’s twin sister, I concluded 
(for they looked exactly alike) who, no 
doubt, had fainted as a result of the other’s 
death. But the point was far from clear, 
and none of the printing on the sheet 
touched upon the point,—which struck me 
as a careless and confusing omission calcu- 
lated to befog and irritate the mind. 

Again, the man who had unsuccessfully 
attempted to save the drowning girl, was 
arrested for a murder of which he was 
obviously innocent; and at the trial, when 
he could easily have cleared himself, he was, 


to all appearances, suddenly stricken with 
amnesia and aphasia; for he did not offer 
the very simple explanation which would 
have instantly freed him, but kept silent, 
and permitted himself to be sentenced. 

Nothing whatever was said about the 
gentleman’s sudden loss of memory and 
speech; and once more this omission tended 
to confuse and annoy one, and to throw 
one’s mind into a state of troubled uncer- 
tainty, which was far from relaxing or 
restful. 

However, the real perpetrator of the crime 
confessed, after he himself had been stricken 
by some fatal malady whose symptoms I 
was unable to diagnose; and, a few days 
later, the gentleman who had been falsely 
convicted married the twin sister of the 
drowned girl. 

Again, at this point, the story was inter- 
rupted by another view of those two colos- 
sal, prehistoric birds resembling our mod- 
ern domesticated doves. 

Immediately afterward a most puzzling 
picture was shown. It revealed an indistinct 
and foggy valley; and down the center of 
it came a young woman, resembling the 
one who had just been married, with 
her hair down, bare-footed, and draped 
in some kind of flimsy fabric of the kind 
that bandages are made from. She was do- 
ing a sort of slow Greek dance step on 
tip-toe, with her arms outstretched and with 
an expression of agony on her face, which 
I accounted for on the ground that she 
might have been very cold in the fog, or 
else that her feet were tender. 


THOUGHT this picture might be the 

first of a series of aesthetic dance steps 
—another educational film—but imagine my 
amazement and stupefaction when the next 
scene revealed the same lady in bed with 
a plump child beside her! 

Whose baby it was, or where it came 
from, or why the lady was abed, was not 
explained. Obviously it was not her child, 
for it was fully six months old, and nothing 
had been said or even intimated regarding 
an expected offspring. Of course, her being 
in bed might easily be accounted for by her 
having caught cold while dancing out-doors 
in her bare feet. But, again, one may only 
surmise. 

The situation was rendered still more con- 
fusing when the following picture showed 
the lady and her husband sitting on the 
floor playing with two strange children aged 
five and seven. The baby in the preceding 
tableau was no longer in evidence; and all 
I can say is that the whole affair regarding 
these children was most mysterious and 
puzzling. 

How the entertainment ended, I cannot 
tell, for the performance was brought sud- 
denly to a close by some break-down in 
the projecting apparatus. The husband and 
wife had approached each other, and he 
had just leaned forward to kiss her, when 
the light supply suddenly gave out. The 
picture grew dimmer and dimmer, until 
finally nothing could be distinguished on 
the sheet. 

I waited a few moments for the mecha- 
nician to mend or adjust his apparatus; 
but evidently the accident was a serious one; 
and as the other patrons began going, I fol- 
lowed their example. 

I had previously noted that there was 
some trouble with the lighting system; for 
one or two of the enlarged pictures had 
been decidedly blurred, as if the lens was 
out of focus; and there were several scenes 
which had turned blue, rendering the pic- 
tures indistinct. 
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National Hair Nets 


Ask your dealer or send 65 cents 
for Boudoir Box of 6 Guaranteed perfect, 
extra size, Real Human hair! State color and 65c 
style (cap or fringe). 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS COMPANY 
Dept. 77 386 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
moré applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R, L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Also in one of the pictures wherein a 
gentleman sat gazing into a grate fire, there 
appeared for a moment just above him a 
large reproduction of a young lady stand- 
ing in a garden,—which proved that two 
entirely distinct photographs had been some- 
how confused. Obviously this new inven- 
tion of animated photography has by no 
means been perfected. 

And this, sir, is what you recommend to 
your readers as a means of recreation and 
relaxation! 

I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Horatio F. X. HicGeENBOTHAM, 
B. S., M. A., Ph. D. 


Madame Manhattan 


(Concluded from page 42) 


a tense, sick pang of longing for—New 
York. Fifth Avenue on a spring day. 


The scurry amid the snow for a taxi, under 
the lights of Broadway, after the theater. 
The splendid, jagged skyline against the 
background of fleecy clouds. New York. 
She breathed it. Her voice was the voice 
of New York itself. 

She is what she is—a product of that 
great melting pot. 

“T had a lot of Latin ancestors of one 
kind and another,” remarked Miss Naldi, 
“but I was born in New York.” 

Then it was easier still to place her. 
And I found I was right. On the end, 
front row, in the Winter Garden—the Mid- 
night Frolic. 

“It’s all right out here,” she said, “but 
I've got a kid sister back in New York. 
She’s all the family I have and I’m all 
she’s got. I take care of her. I hate be- 
ing away. You know how it is.” 

She left the chorus to play opposite 
Owen Moore and Eugene O’Brien, and she 
was in “Experience” last year. Since she 
arrived and has worked under Fred Niblo, 
there has been much talk of a big future 
for her. They are calling her the female 
Rodolph Valentino. 

“She’s the most interesting personality 
I’ve seen in some time,” June Mathis, the 
famous scenario writer, said to me, “I’d 
love to write for her.” 


Motion Picture Axioms 


No pure girl can hold a job because of 
the unwelcome advances of her employer. 





All lady’s maids look like Ziegfeld Follies 
girls. 





All houses in the country are dependent 
for their water-supply on an old-fashioned 
rustic well at which the daughter of the 
house spends most of her time. 





No house ever catches fire that some 
young lady in a kimono is not overcome by 
smoke in a room on the top story. 





All ladies wake up in the morning with 
their make-up in perfect condition, and with- 
out a single lock of their immaculate coiffure 
disarranged. 





All chauffeurs and taxi-drivers wear snap- 
py new uniforms, and salute every time they 
are spoken to. 





Men convalescent from surgical operations 
invariably have their heads swathed in band- 
ages. 
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Do Men Think of You 
as ‘*Star-Eyes?’’ 


You can have expressive eyes, with long 
dark lashes instantly with LIQUID 


LASHLUX. Applied with a tiny glass 
rod, it beads the lashes and makes them appear 


thicker and longer. Moisture does not affect 
quid Lashlux-—it will not run or smear even 
after swimming. Absolutely harmless. 


At night apply Colorless Lashlux Cream to keep 
your lashes soft and promote their growth. 
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(black, brown or colorless), 50c, at Drug and 
Dept. Stores or by mail. 
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of the new Liquid Lashlux. 


ROSS COMPANY 
73 Grand Street New York 
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Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
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FreeBooklet—*‘A CLEAR- 
TONE SKIN’’—telling how 
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A Reformed Villain 


(Concluded from page 50) 


In return, I promised solemnly never to 
participate in another screen satire; to 
get down to those red-blooded roles and 
do something human—such as going to 
the icebox for onions, or any fruit that 
is in season. I have kept that promise. 
Ladies and gent!emen, in my next picture 
you will sce me as Sergeant Dent of the 
Royal Mounted in the Cosmopolitan pro- 
duction taken from the James Oliver Cur- 
wood story, “The Valley of Silent Men.” 
What could be nobler? And yet—I con- 
fess to a thrill when I don that uniform; 
when I rescue the girl; when I fight and 
win— Which only goes to show there is 
some good in the worst of us, even male 
vampires. 

But back to the tour. Perhaps the 
question I had put to me most was, “Are 
you related to Buffalo Bill?” After a per- 
formance I was passing the theater in Mil- 
waukee when I overheard one chap say, 
“That guy wasn’t Cody. Why, he didn’t 
have no cowboy suit on!” 

When I arrived in Columbus and regis- 
tered at the hotel desk, the clerk, glancing 
at the name, said, “Welcome, Mr. Cody— 
glad to see you back. Who are you sell- 
ing for this trip?” 

They all knew me. 
fame. 

I “personalled” in Atlanta for a week. 
While there it was my good fortune to be 
invited to the home of some charming 
people. It was a very pleasant affair but 
I found one thing missing. I whispered in 
my hostess’ ear. She made an exit, then 
returned with a bowl of nice Bermuda 
onions, sliced in vinegar and sprinkled with 
pepper. That was the resu't of the whis- 
per. She looked at the dish, then at me, 
and said, “And this is the Lew Cody who 
won Gloria Swanson from Elliott Dexter 
in ‘Don’t Change Your Husband’ because 
Elliott had a weakness for onions!” 

While doing my bit one matinee in 
Seattle, Washington, Al Jolson, who was 
playing there also, sneaked in to hear how 
many lies I was telling. When I came to 
the story about going to Canada to get 
some exteriors, he shouted from the audi- 
ence: “Say, Lew, what did you say you 
went to Canada for?” 


It is the curse of 


“Why, to get the beautiful scenery.” 

“Ha, ha—I know what you went to 
Canada for. To escape proho.” 

“I got even. That evening I went over 
to his show, walked on the stage in the 
finale, and made him sing all the old songs 
he used when we were together in the 
Winter. Garden show in 1015. 

Incidentally, I was in an automobile 
accident in Seattle. A reporter gave the 
news to a newspaper in Tacoma, where I 
was to appear next, over the phone. He 
told of the smash-up and how fortunate 
we all were that no deaths resulted. 
While in the wire he also gave them a 
story of an accident where a logger was 
killed. The Tacoma reporter then said, 
“Why didn’t you kill Cody? It would be 
a much better story!” 

And there you are. 

I was asked 6,689 questions about how 
to get into the pictures. Mothers thought 
because their boys had freckles they could 
be Wes Barrys; girls because their best 
beaux had said they looked like Mary 
Pickford thought the screen was awaiting 
them with outstretched arms. The only 
answer is—work. One thing I learned on 
my trip was the number of fake “schools” 
in different cities, these schools that take 
the innocent boy or girl, perhaps deprive 
them of the necessities of life to pay their 
tuition, and tell them they can be stars. 
There are many dramatic schools that are 
of great help but what I refer to are the 
out-and-out grafters who hide beneath the 
cloak of a supposed dramatic or pantomime 
art school. 

While I was in Chicago, the boys of 
the Press Club made me a life member. 
I never was so proud in all my life— 
nearly tore all the buttons off my vest. 
They informed me that a good member is 
one who could lose ten or fifteen in a 
game of chance and one who is able to 
get home alone without the aid of a taxi. 


I qualified in both, being fortunate enough | 


to live at a hotel right across the street 
and being a good Casino player I was an 
utter failure at the other games found in 
Hoyle, and there were no Casino players 
present. 

P. S. I am not related to Buffalo Bill. 





Eight Years Old 


(Concluded from page 27) 


Miriam appeared in “Smilin’ Through”— 
always keeps on her dressing table an 
affectionately inscribed photograph of the 
youngest member of her supporting cast. 

The children’s sextette in “Floradora.” 
Then the films. 

The hardest thing for Battista to do is 
to cry. When she was acting with Lionel 
Barrymore in “Boomerang Bill,’ she had 
to turn on the tears. They just wouldn’t 
come. 

“Play the violin and I'll 
won’t make me cry,” she said. 

Barrymore was working with the or- 
chestra. Someone asked him to lend the 
violin to make the little girl who played 
the Chinese baby cry. He said, “Let her 
have the whole orchestra if it will help 
her.” 

The musicians played. A sad melody. 
And Miriam wept her heart out. She has 
finely balanced emotions. 

Another time a scene called for tears. 
But the little actress was in a particularly 
happy frame of mind that day; she simnlv 


see if that 


couldn’t imitate Niobe. So someone said, 


“You say there’s a telephone call for 
Miriam Battista? She can’t go. She’s 
working on the set. Get the message. 


You don’t say the cat got her bird? I’m 
afraid it will break her all up.” 

It was a trick. But it worked splen- 
didly. Miriam cried—hard. And _ two 
weeks later the cat really did get her pre- 
cious bird. But perhaps the previous false 
report prepared her for the blow. 

She says she may get married. And that 
when she does she will leave the stage. 
—It’s only fair to the man. She would 
like to marry Jackie Coogan. Manlike, 
Jackie has nothing to say on the subject 
so far. 

This child for whom is predicted a 
career as lustrous as Mary Pickford’s on 
the silversheet, and a fame as an actress 
rivalling that of celebrated stars of any 
age, is only four feet tall, weighs seventy- 
nine pounds, and has her name in the tele- 
phone book. Incidentally, she earns $400 
a week. 
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Gray Hair! 


Science has found the natural way to 
restore the color to gray hair! Without 
stains, or dyes, or bleaches of any kind! 
No matter how gray your hair is, or how 
long it has been gray, you can now restore 
it to its original color. 


Wonderful New Discovery 


By acting directly on the hair roots. Tru- 
Tone, the new discovery, restores the natu- 
ral process of pigmentation (hair-ccloring) 
and the original color of the hair returns. 
Whether it was red, blond or brown in youth 
—Tru-Tone. actually restores it to its true 
coor. It does not act on the hair at all 
but on the root cells. 


Million Dollar Bank Guarantee 

Tru-Tone is guaranteed harmless and the 
guarantee of satisfaction to every user is 
backed by a million dollar bank as follows: 


State Bank of Philadelphia 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that DOMINO HOUSE 
had deposited in this Bank $10,000. Out of 
this special fund this Bank is authorized and 
does hereby guarantee to return to any customer 
the total amount of his purchase at any time, 
within 30 days, if the goods purchased are not 
entirely satisfactory in every way, or if DOM- 
INO HOUSE fails to do as it agrees. 


Yours very truly, 


Free Trial Offer 


On receipt of coupon below we will send you a full 
size $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone for which you pay the 
postman only $1.45 (plus postage). This is a spe- 
cially reduced introductory offer. If, after a fair trial, 
you are not delighted with results, return what is 
left and we will refund money at once. Just mail the 
coupon now—no money. Address Domino House, 
Dept. T-267, 269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send No Money 


Domino House, Dept. T-267 
269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a regular $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone for 
which I will pay the postman only $1.45 plus postage. 


If Iam not satisfied with results, you agree to refund 
my money. 


Pres. 


If you wish, you may send money with coupon. 
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fava 


NO MORE 
SUNBURN 


Prevent sunburn and freckles quickly, 
easily. Go swimming — play tennis 
under a blazing sun — you will not 
burn, tan—.no, not even freckle! 
The most delicate skin can now be 
protect 

Mme. Helena Rubinstein—world re- 
nowned beauty culturist — serving 
titled Ladies, Royalty and Society— 
will protect your complexion. 

Send at once for her 


SUNPROOF 
BALM $1.75 


_— roof Balm is invisible. Snetansiy 
ied. Just smooth it on. A splen- 
di base for powder. Beneficial, giv- 
ing a natural, velvety finish, An 
absolute safeguard 
our skin has already tanned, 
reckled or grown sallow, test out 
Velone Beautif ying Skinfood. It 
clears the skin by restoring, stimu- 
lating and renewing the skin cells 
to health and youthfulness. $1.2 25. 
Whatever is your benaty ‘ob!em 
blackheads, saggin i” 


boat dryness, w —write fe the 
Peay of Beauty,"’ and per- 
ice from 
cen HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
46E.West 57th Street, New York City 
London 












Dull Hair 





The difference between beautiful hair 
and ordinary hair is very slight—usually 
something about its shade, a little something 
which makes it attractive if present or 
just ordinary if lacking. Whether your hair 


is light, medium or dark, it is only necessary 
to supply this elusive little something to make it beau- 
tiful. This can be done. If your hair is dull or lacks 
lustre—-if it is not quite as rich in tone as you would 
like to have it—you can easily give it that little some- 
thing it lacks. No ordinary shampoo will do this, for 
ordinary shampoos do nothing but clean the hair. 


Golden Glint 
Shampoo 


is NOT an ordinary shampoo. It does more than merely 
clean. It adds beauty—a “tiny tint’’—that little 
something which distinguishes really pretty hair from 
that which is dull and ordinary. Would you really like 
to have beautiful hair? Just buy a package of Golden 
Glint Shampoo. At your dealer's or send 25c direct. 
©—J. W. Kost Company, 151 Spring St., Seattle. 





Bory Fen Saye ree 
hen the 


ring comes, examine 
it—if you are not 


convinced it is the 
Greatest Bar 


Million Dollar Boon FREE % Send for ft today. It 
of yh ' 
. . Dept. “1728. 


J.M.LYON &CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





Never Told Tales About 


Stars 
(Concluded from page 23) 


the person was dead in name only I con- 
sented. And so I met Miss Dupont. 

“She’s a dumbbell,” a colleague informed 
me. “When I tried to interview her she 
seemed to prefer to talk to the carpenters 
on the set.” 

“Not such a dumbbell,” I opined. “Some- 
times I'd rather talk to carpenters than 
stars. Maybe we'll both talk to the car- 
penters.” 

But we didn’t. We didn’t talk at all. 
We were a pair of dumbbells. 

I think I mumbled something about her 
looking like Katherine MacDonald. She 
made a deprecating little gesture. A pho- 
tographer called out that he was waiting 
for her. She paused uncertainly—a rose 
between two thorns. The publicity man 
assured her that it was all right; we could 
come again. She held out a hand, the 
sort the novelists call lily-white. She said 
absolutely nothing, but somehow she seemed 
to be saying, “I hope you like me—please 
like me—I know I’m all wrong—I’m really 
embarrassed—but I want to be friendly—” 

“What do you think of her?” whispered 
the publicity man as she faded away. 

“She’s the most entertaining woman I 
ever met,” I declared, my eyes on the gold- 
and-ivory profile. “She is, in fact, the ideal 
mate for man: a beauty who can’t talk.” 


My Narrowest Escape 


When I was a freshman in college I in- 
terviewed Lillian Russell. It was my first 
attempt. I confessed as much to Miss 
Russell. 

“T’ll tell you how to write an interview,” 
said she. “Write it just as though you 
were writing a letter home to your mother. 
That style never fails.” 

I’ve always tried to follow her advice, 
for I devoutly revere Lillian Russell. But 
there are some things that even a mother 
is too young to know. That is why I 
never told about my hairbreadth escape 
from Theda Bara’s limousine. 

Miss Bara had offered her car to convey 
me home. The chauffeur appeared to be 
one of those firm believers in mottoes, his 
special favorite being, “He Who Hesitates 
Is Lost.” A traffic officer didn’t believe 


in that motto. Quite the contrary. So 
they stopped to argue about it. The argu- 
ment developed into something that 


sounded like a world war. I had visions 
of a police court, my name in all the pa- 
pers,—including the home town courier- 
eagle—together with a story of how I, a 
carefully nurtured youth raised to fear the 
Lord and the Law, had been flung from 
a vampire’s palanquin straight into a com- 
mon jail. I knew my mother would rather 
see me dead than in prison. But, though 
the car was elaborately equipped, there was 
not a thing provided for committing sui- 
cide. Anyhow, I would emulate the gen- 
tleman of whom it was said that nothing 
in life became him like the quitting it. 
I wouldn’t be found dead in Theda’s taxi. 
So I gently opened the door on the side 
opposite from the cop and ducked softly 
into the cool, stilly night. 





THE editor in charge of the personal inquiry opened 
his seventieth letter with a groan. 

“I have lost three husbands,”’ a lady reader has 
written confidentially, ‘“‘and now have the offer of a 
fourth. Shall I accept him?” 

“If you have lost three husbands,” he wrote, “I 
should say you are much too careless to be trusted 
with a fourth.”—Toronto Mail. 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PIC- 
TURES, 6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
5341 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richard Barthelmess Productions, Inspira- 
tion Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 904 
Girard St., Los Angeles, Cal. (s) 3800 
Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. A. Walsh Productions, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Hope Hampton Productions, 1540 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Jackie Coogan, United Studios, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

Charles Ray Productions, 1428 Fleming 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louis Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BALLIN, HUGO, PRODUCTIONS, 366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

(s) Pierce re and Sixth St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 

British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) 10th Ave. and 
55th St., New York City. (s) 1401 Western 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver 
City, Cal. Marshall Neilan and Maurice 
Tourneur Productions. 

HART, WM.S., PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

INCE, THOMAS H. (s) Culver City, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC. (Cosmopoli- 
tan Productions), 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; (s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 
New York City. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York City; (s) Romaine and Cahuenga 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. Mae Murray Produc- 
tions, 344 West 44th St., New York City. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 
45th St., New York City; (Associated Ex- 
hibitors). (s) George B. Seitz Productions, 
134th St. and Park Ave., New York City. 

R-C PICTURES CORP., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; (s) corner Gower and Mel- 
rose Sts., Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; (s) United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Charlie Chaplin Studios, 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 

Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 

D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroneck, N. 

Nazimova Siadiestionn United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

George Arliss Productions, Distinctive 
Prod., 366 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Whitman Bennett Productions, 537 River- 
dale Ave., Yonkers, N. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City; (s) Universal City, Cal. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York City; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; (s) 1708 
Talmadge St.; Hollywood, Cal 
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publish them just the same! 


200 words and should bear the writer’s name and address. 


Letters to 


Brickbats and Bouquets 


‘oo readers of Photoplay are invited to write to this 
department—to register complaints or compliments— 
to tell just what they think of pictures and players. We 
may not agree with the sentiments expressed—but we'll 


Letters should not exceed | 


the Editor 








Tampa, Florida. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY, 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine of May asks, 
You Want?” 

Frequently I want to do just what you 
suggest—express myself at the manager’s 
office. But my young daughters object, as 
perhaps I used to object when my mother 
wanted to do something “different.” 

No matter what the play, it seems to me 
that there is usually too much hugging and 
kissing. It makes me ill, almost. Why is 
it necessary to drag out the emotional 
scenes in such a fashion? 

And, while I’m giving my views, we 
want our movie people to be the nice sweet 
people that we think they are. And, if 
they are found out to be of another sort, 
the disclosure should finish them! There 
are so many bad men and women in the 
world, in our immediate towns we see so 
much and hear so much, that during our 
rest periods and amusement times we like 
a change. We do not care to have the 
same sort smirking at us from the screen. 

And—last of all—could you, through your 
writings, suggest that in news reels of base- 
ball games and the like they let us sit still 
in the grandstand, and watch the play from 
there, instead of taking us along with the 
runners. It’s tiresome and tiring to see 
only flying legs and the blurred faces of 
the audience. You must the whole 
action of the game to really get pleasure 
from it. 


“What Do 


see 


“Ortp Lapy.” 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
Epitror PHOTOPLAY, 
Dear Editor: 

The review on “Foolish Wives,” in 
PuHotoptay for March, states that the pic- 
ture is an insult to every American. And 
that it was an especial insult to the woman- 
hood of America. And yet, when I saw 
the picture, there were quite as many 
women in the audience as men. I am just 

' getting over the shock! 

To pass on: I deeply enjoyed the satire 
by clever Robert Sherwood in the May 
issue, on some of our eminent directors and 
actors. Particularly the one on Cecil de 
Mille, who deserves some severe criticism 
on the masterpieces he and Jeanie MacPher- 
son have been turning out lately. 


D. E. G. 





1301 Nelson Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Ep1tor PHoToPLAy, 
Dear Sir: 

In your May issue you have an inter- 
view with Thomas A. Edison about the 
value of the motion picture as an aid to 
education. Mr. Edison thinks it will take 
ten years before the educational film will 
be in general use in the schools. I doubt 
that it will be that long. A year ago 


very little was heard about radio phones— 
today thousands of families have radio out- 
fits and listen to wireless concerts. 


If the 


radio can make this advance in one year, 
then why can't the educational picture make 
the same rapid progress instead of waiting 
another ten years? Just let some wide- 
awake, progressive American city adopt the 
educational picture for its schools, and it 
will not be long before investigating com- 
mittees, from all over the United States, 
will be heading in its direction to see how 
the trick is done! Other cities will then 
take up the work, and once the ball has 
started rolling nothing on earth can ever 
stop it! 

A boy may read several pages of de- 
scriptive matter about some place or thing 
and have only a very hazy idea of what it 
looks like—an idea which he is likely to 
forget in a short time. But show him a 
few hundred feet of film to let him see 
exactly what it looks like, and he will al- 
ways remember. A picture makes a deeper 
impression than a printed page, and it is 
more interesting. 

Epwin HEMpPEL. 





B!ioomington, Iowa. 
Epitor PHorToptay, 
Dear Sir: 

Just a minute of your time, please, to 
tell you how much your article, “House 
Cleaning in Hollywood,” appealed to me. 
I fully agree with you when you say we 
cannot judge all picture people by the 
notorious few who have caused such an 
uproar. As long as the pictures are clean 
and wholesome I can’t see why anyone has 
the right to pry into the private affairs of 
famous stars, and actors and actresses who 
aren’t stars. Picture people are human, 
the same as anyone else, and they deserve 
just the same consideration. Nine out of 
ten of the people who knock them would 
have quite enough to do if they attended 
to the business of keeping their personal 
affairs in shape. Each man and woman has 
his or her own life to lead, and if he or 
she lives it as it should be led there will 
be no time to devote to other folks’ pri- 
vate affairs. I am only sorry that I can’t 
meet and know each and every actor and 
actress personally! 

GIuLa SLATER. 


Bennington, Vt. 
Tue Epiror, 
Dear Sir: 

To be perfectly frank, your editorial, 
several months ago, on “Moral House- 
cleaning in Hollywood,” did not pacify the 
rage that has been smoldering within me 
for some time. However, when I think 
of the- merciless criticism of one Elinor 
Glyn, whose novels are said to be “im- 
moral,” and the harsh remarks of Carl 
Laemmle and several other producers, I 
have no apologies to offer. Even Mr. 
Zukor was quoted, last February, as saying 
“undesirables must go.” But I am gratified 
to note that he now states “Mr. Arbuckle’s 
relations with us are now entirely friendly.” 
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$100°%° 
a week 
jor Drawing 


OW would you like to 
make $100 a week asa 
commercial artist? If 

you like to draw, you are in- 
deed fortunate — for well 
trained artists are always at 
a premium. They readily earn 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and 
even more. Beginners with 
practical ability soon com- 
mand $50 a week. 
























Learn Quickly at Home 
in Your Spare Time 


Develop your talent—learn the methods 
and secrets that make your drawings 
worth real money. Thousands of business 
firms pay millions of dollars annually for 
good advertising drawings and designs. 
No previous training or experience is 
needed for the Federal Course, which 
clearly explains each step, and gives you 
individual personal criticisms on all your 
lessons. 

Leading designers, artists, illustrating 
companies and hundreds of successful 
Federal students have - enthusiastically 
endorsed Federal Training. Through the 
Federal Advisory Council it brings you 
the advice and experience of men who 
have produced and sold hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of commerctal art. 


Get This Free Book 
“YOUR FUTURE’’ 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to know about 
the Federal Course. It shows work of 
Federal students, many of whom earn 
more than the course costs 
while studying. The Fed- 
eral Course is aimed at 
practical results—and gets 
them. If you are in 
earnest about your future 
and 16 years old or more 
send today for this free 
book kindly stating your 
age. 





COUPON 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 
312 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me “Your Future” without charge 
or obligation. 


COCO ee eee eee eeee 


CCHCHCCC ECE OEC OO EEELeEresece 


SR ois wisi lea di les otAn es Sa ts 
(Write your address plainly in margin) 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 











Exquisitely 
Different 
Parfume 


RAGRANT asa 

flower, yet subtle as 
incense—distinctly dif- 
ferent from the ordinary 
perfume—that s 
TREKO! No wonder 
it is increasing in pop- 
ularity by leaps and 
bounds. This concen- 
trated essence Of rare exotic odors is 
carefully blended by perfumers whose art 
has been perfected by years of skilful 
practice. Tou have tried others—now 


You CanTryTreko for 50c! 


You'll be delighted with this exclusive 

rfume at the moderate price. Just a 
Fittle TREKO suffices to leave a delight- 
universall 


1 oz. bottle 
$1.25 


fully lingering fragrance, i 
olensing, f unable to secure TREK 
from your local dealer, send 50c for 


special trial bottle. 


KIEFER-STEWART CO. 
EE ane 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
Here is 50c for special trial bottle of Treko. 


Name 
Address 

















































O YOU want to 

SELL your draw- 
ings while you learn the practical 
secretsof Commercial Ar? 
Through a new Department of 
Sales, ART SERVICE 
BUREAU now offers to any- 
one who can draw, a liberal Sel- 
ling Plan which actually sells 
their work—beginners as well as 
trained artists, We advise you 
of work that is wanted, criticise 
your drawings and sell them 
among our 10,000 national adver- 
tiser-customers, One sale more 
than pays your whole year’s reg- 
istration fee, We sell for hun- 
dreds of artists, Art schools 
réfer their graduates to us. This 
is YOUR great chance. Act 
—now—by sending us your 
samples for free criticism and ask 
for our free Book, ““COMMER- 
CIAL ART—HOW AND 
WHERE IT IS SOLD.” 





The ‘*Womanly”’ Way 
To Remove Hair 


Fl-Rado 


Sanitary Liquid 


Many actresses use El-Rado, 
because they find that it re- 
moves undesirable hair from the underarms, limbs and 
arms quicker and easier and leaves the skin whiter 
and smoother. They like the delightful feeling of 
comfort which El-Rado imparts. You will prefer it 
for the same reasons. Guaranteed satisfactory or 
money refunded. Two sizes: 60c and $1.00 at toilet 
goods counters. 

If your dealer is out of El-Rado, send your order for 
$1.00 size direct tous. We will forward it by return mail. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 1257, Newburgh, N. Y. 





I was informed about two weeks ago, 
by an editor, that Arbuckle’s employers 
knew nothing of any lapses on his part 
before the ill-fated Labor Day revel. How 
could they have been in ignorance of his 
affairs if what. writers and players say of 
him is true? I can neither explain nor 
understand. But that is all over! Popular- 
ity contests show that the “fans” still tol- 
erate—even want—him. And the fact that 
they want him does not seem to me un- 
wholesome. It only means that they have 
known and liked Roscoe Arbuckle on the 
screen for many years—that they have 
faith in him and trust him. And that they 
are anxious*to help him rise again. For 
which sentiments I teel that no se.f respect- 
ing person needs to. blush! ‘ 

F..L. 


Amarillo, Texas. 
Epiror PHOTOPLAY, 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Why, oh why, do they do it? I- mean 
the people who put well-loved fiction char- 
acters on the screen. Not the actors; they 
are usually all that can be expected, or 
desired. I mean the ones who write the 
scenario, or the continuity, or whatever it’s 
called. 

I saw Sherlock Holmes the other night. 
And Sherlock Holmes, let me explain, has 
always been a sort of a hero to me. Not 
a “popular idol” type of hero—a cool, 
stand-offish one. It annoyed me to see the 
story of his exploits made the vehicle for 
a love episode. Sherlock Holmes had his 
lighter moments, perhaps, but we never 
think of him as an engaged or married 
man—why make him so on the screen? 

John Barrymore was splendid. I'll say 
that for him. And he made his character 
live in the realest sense of the word. But 
he couldn’t get past the story that had 
been made for him by some incompetent 
office boy—or so it would seem to me. 
With the wealth of material that Conan 
Doyle supplied, why (again I repeat it), 
why couldn’t someone have built a perfect 
picture ? 

Anna S. 


Tampa, Florida. 
Tue Epiror, 
Dear Sir: 

I am c young girl. Fifteen years old. 
And my mother feels that I should not go 
to see the pictures often because of the 
problem plays that are shown. All of the 
theaters in our town show such pictures, 
and most of the other girls are allowed to 
go. But my mother thinks that a girl 
should be brought up not knowing any- 
thing about life. She doesn’t seem to real- 
ize that times have changed since she was a 
girl. The others of my set, my friends, 
talk together and I can’t help listening to 
the things they say and hearing about the 
pictures that they see at the theaters. 
Wouldn’t it be better for my mother to let 
me go with them than to forbid me? 

I am wondering, Mr. Editor, if perhaps 
you won't publish an editorial on this mat- 
ter some time. About how girls are dif- 
ferent than they used to be. Perhaps 
mother would read it. 

E, M. S. 


Newark, N. J. 
Epitor. PHorToptay, 
Dear Sis: - 

In reference to ‘Miss J. C.’s contention 
about Mr. Valentino’s article in the March 
issue of your magazine, I wish to say that 
I agree with Mr. Valentino on several 
points. I do not think the European lover 
sly. He is far more courteous than many 
American men I have known. He gives 
to women many of the things which Ameri- 
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cans do not. However, I will say nothing 
more against my own countrymen. For 
myself, I prefer a frank, honest, American 
—even if he is not so skilled in love mak- 
ing. But I would also like a little of the 
charm of the European lover. 

Most women crave for the romantic, 
though many of them do not say so. Here 
is where the European is skillful, and be- 
cause he gives his charm and love to the 
woman of his choice he is called sly! 

Marie Hatt. 


Centerville, Iowa. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY, 
Dear Sir: 

I want to thank you for giving so many 
girls a clean and splendid opportunity to 
make good in the motion pictures. I refer 
to your “New Faces” contest. 

There are so many worth while young 
women in this country who are longing 
for an opportunity to show the extent of 
their talent and histrionic ability. No other 
magazine that I know of has made an offer 
so fair or so attractive as the one that you 
have made. 

I am an elderly man. My daughters are 
long past the romantic age. But in their 
names—and in the names of all daughters— 
I thank you! ; 

J. M. K. 


Epitor Pxotoptay, 
Dear Sir: 

Do you know—TI believe that the ‘first 
important thing to be considered about a 
picture is its entertainment value—that’s 
something that the critics and writers and 
a good many of the producers seem to 
overlook. I’ve attended pre-views a few 
times and I’ve heard the people round 
about me rave over a certain set or a par- 
ticularly beautiful close-up or the photog- 
raphy—and then they all agree that the 
picture is a wonder, That generally put$ 
a damper on what I would have said about 
it, for often I ncver notice the lighting or 
the other details—I only know that it 
bores me, or that it doesn’t. I know in 
my heart, many times, that no audience 
could sit through such a picture and take 
it seriously. And what good is a picture, 
no matter how high class it is, if it leaves 
an audience flat and unenthusiastic? 

L. A. M. 


Portland, Oregon. 
Editor of PHotopray Macazine. 

Dear Sir: I am a middle-aged man and 
the father of eight children. Having been 
employed as an accountant most of my life, 
I am what would be considered a prosaic 
and hard-shelled old crab. But I must admit 
that the movies have brought a lot of joy 
and pleasure into my life and the life of 
my whole family and that we are grateful 
for them. 

They keep the kids out of mischief, and 
give Mother and Dad a glimpse now and 
then of life that isn’t all grocery bills and 
new shoes and confusion. 

That is why I should like to write you 
a letter, because I don’t know any other 
way to express to the movie people and the 
people that make movies what I think, 
which is that I wish we could have more 
pictures that make us forget our everyday 
selves and our humdrum, hard-working 
lives. 

Mother and I went three times to see 
“The Three Musketeers” and we sent all 
the kids. It was like living in another world. 

I'd like to see a lot more of pictures like 
that, and not so many so-called sex dramas, 
and especially not any about struggles for 
money and to get along, or about poor peo- 
ple. I can see that every day at home. 

James J. Hr. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








Hazard, Ky. 

Dear Editor: I read your “Letters from 
Readers” in the May Pxuoroptay and I 
must say that I fully agree with Joan 
Claybourne that the American is the ideal 
lover and husband. 

Whenever I read or hear of an American 
girl marrying a foreigner it makes my blood 
boil, for in my estimation no foreigner is 
as good as our American men and boys, 
even though they may have half a dozen 
titles. 

I was never so disappointed in all my 
life as when Constance Talmadge married 
the Greek, John Pialago. 

I also agree with Miss Claybourne that 
Conrad Nagel is one of our best actors 
and I would like to see more of him and 
also Harrison Ford. As far as I am con- 
cerned Rodolph Valentino doesn’t exist and 
I would rather keep my money in my 
purse than spend it to see a movie he was 
acting in. Very truly yours, 

MArIE PRICE. 


The Last Call for 


New Faces 
(Concluded from page 37) 





ladies who have entered their pictures in 
the New Faces Contest have revealed 
themselves as eager to work, and work 
hard, for success. The letters they have 
written the New Faces Editor have been 
reassuring. They do not expect a royal 
road to fame and fortune. They know 
that screen success means work; and then 
more work. 

The day of the young girl of talent is 


here. She is to have a place on the Ameri- 
can screen. Prominent directors are every 
day making camera tests of novices. 


Rupert Hughes, casting for his newest 
Goldwyn photoplay, recently tried out a 
number of inexperienced girls for parts. 
Allen Holubar, looking for players for 
“Broken Chains,” the prize-winning Gold- 
wyn scenario contest story, is not confining 
his efforts to the studios. He is interview- 
ing scores of aspirants who have never be- 
fore had opportunities to see what they 
could do. The established actor no longer 
means everything to the intelligent direc- 
tor. The youthful girl who is filled with 
enthusiasm, who is pliable and clever, has 
a bigger chance to succeed on the screen 
than ever before. 

An interesting development of the con- 
test has been the revelation that beauty 
can happen anywhere. Once upon a time, 
we took it for granted that the eastern 
girl was dignified, poised, perfectly attired; 
while her western sister was breezy, bluff, 
boyish. That the southern girl was lan- 
guid and liquidly beautiful; that the 
middle-western miss was sedate and serious. 
The entrants have upset all the traditions. 
One of the most petite and exquisite of all 
is a country girl—a Missouri farmer’s 
daughter. The west is well represented 
with slender, quiet, distinctive young 
ladies. The southern beauties have been 
anything but languid, while several of the 
most individual and picturesque entrants 
live in that supposedly sophisticated and 
standardized city, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Remember that the contest closes Ju'y 
1st, 1922. That the leaders in che race 
will be pictured and announced in the 
September issue of PuHotopray. That the 
eventful day on which the fortunate win- 
ner will be announced is not very far off. 
There are still a few days—send in your 
photograph now if you haven’t already 
done so. 

Do not miss the next issues. They will be 
of great interest to every contestant and 





to every film enthusiast in the world. 
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WHO ARE THEY? 
(1) YOU ALL BANK CLAM RIG 
(2) I RACED ALL WE 
(3) DO NOT THRO LADY 
GE HAM 1S HOT MAN 
MAD MAN GORE TAL 
NO GUD BAR ISA FLASK 
WET ART ISA TAN 
($) ALL CHEAP IN RICH 











: (9) LORSA WIN A SONG 
'VEGOT] G0 RUN EAT TOBSEK 
EE BUT NO.6 — 
ne HARD ONE 
42 ¢ 5 
oe ALY) Tigh PACEEREL ELE 














Can You Answer This Movie Puzzle? 


On the Movie Screen above are the names of 10 movie stars rearranged. The 
Operator giaves a joke on the audience and you'll admit it was a good one. 

To Solve the Puzzle rearrange the letters in the sentences on the screen so that 
they will spell each actor’s or actress’ name. For example: No. 1 is Clara Kimball 
Young. If you can name all 10 stars, you can win the Hupmobile or $1,000. 

Probably you know the names of the Most Popular Stars, but just to refresh 

our memory, we are mentioning below a few of the Most Famous Players:—Norma 

almadge, Otis Skinner, Wallace Reid, Bebe Daniels, Dorothy Dalton, Thomas Meighan, 
Beverly Bayne, Anita Stewart, Douglas Fairbanks, Blanche Sweet, Charlie Chaplin, 
Clara Kimball Young, Buster Keaton, Pearl White and Gloria Swanson. 


185 ‘*‘Points’’ Wins First Prize 


For each name you arrange correctly you will receive 10 ‘‘points’’ toward the 
Hupmobile Touring Car or the $1,000 in cash, or you receive 100 ‘‘points”’ if you arrange 
all 10 names correctly. You can gain 60 more ‘‘points’’ by Qualifying your answer. 
That is, by proving that you have explained the 10 “‘Su or Features’’ of the Wallman 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen to five people. The final 25 ‘‘points’’ will be awarded by 
3 Judges to the person making up the largest and nearest correct list of words from 
the name of the first Movie Actor listed on the screen above—CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG. 
It’s easy! Can you make out 10-20-30 words like you-young-ball-all, etc.? Send in 
your list of words right away with the names of the 10 Stars. Number each word and 
in making up your list Don’t use prefixes and suffixes, or obsolete, archaic, foreign 
or compound words if they are so listed in a New Standard Dictionary. Use each letter 
only as many times as it appears. For example: There are 3 a’s. Thesetese “*a’? may 
be used 3 times if necessary in forming a word. 

The answer gaining 185 ‘‘points’’ (which is the maximum), will win the Hup- 
mobile or the $1,000. In case of a tie, all tieing contestants will receive the same prize. 
Send in your answer TODAY. As soon as it is received, we will send you a circular 
telling about the 10 ‘‘Superior Features’? of the Wallman Self-Filling Sentai Pen, 
FREE, to assist you in qualifying. 


Costs Nothing to Try 


You will not be asked to buy a Wallman Self-Filling Fountain Pen nor to spend 
a penny in order to win. Just write your answer to the Puzzle on one side of the sheet 
of paper and PRINT your name and address on the upper right hand corner. Do your 
best and you can win. Contest closes July 29th. swer the Puzzle NOW. 


WALLMAN PEN CO. Dept. 56, St. Paul, Minn. 











7 
( to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. 


nD to 

beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
is sold under guarantee Of money back if it fails to 
remove freckles. 





FRECKLES ||| Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 


Don’t Hide Them With a || | regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
» Veil; Remove Them With does four things for bad teeth. 
Othine—Double Strength — 





DENTS 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 

4. Destroys all odor 
Dent’s Toothache Gum contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like ‘liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


There’s no longer the slightest need } 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 

as Othine—double strength—is guar- 

anteed to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine — double 
strength —from any druggist and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 


t is seldom that more than an ounce is 
completely clear the skin and gain a 




















Dancing Lessons oe 


Amazing new instructien method teaches 
modern dancing right in your home. 
lan ever devised. No music. No le 
our success absolutely guaranteed. Learn in 3 evenings to be a graceful 
; $ ton 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY . MAGAZINE. 


¢ to Pal orschooland recreation ison 


a © bicycle. Choice of 44 and 
sizes. Days’ Free Trial. one 


[QMonthstoPay if, desir. Saved 


‘ou 
i Simp! 

partner 
dancer. Surprise everybody. First 2 lessons sent free, 
without obligation. 


Y= pF gy fy ey WEEE easily meets the smal! payments. 
off. Learn —at half usual 


Don't send a single cent. Don’t put t 
graceful dancing now. 


Stadler’s College of Dancing, 


cA Class 14 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


. Write for our 


Tiere Seeaase 
Mead s205 Semmaey b=... 
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DIAMONDS 5 


WATCHES 


CASH oR CREDIT 


Genuine Diamonds \ 
GUARANTEED 


PRICES ARE DOWN 


) We invite comparisons. You " 
will be convinesd that ye i 4 7 

do better wit . Our ur 
IMMENSE BUYING POWER PES ie 
for our Chain of Stores and dune ew a 

our large Mail Order House % a .) 
enables us to make lower e. . 
prices than small concerns. /@ ~ tee 


| SEND FOR p< 
FREE CATALOG “jj, my 
Everything explained. £— i 





























Over 2,000 illustrations 
of Diamond-set sete.” | 
Pearis, Watches, etc. ‘} 5 
Any article sent pre- 
paid for Free Exami- Leg Ss =, 
nation. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
refunded 


BARGAINS iv 
Selected from out fy 
**Al Best Sellers.’" By 
ionds are daz- 
ziin onsine white, 
(; rfect cut. Mount- 





or money > ae 


pas 2 c shed, at 
o= elven. joo wie 
Order 


by Number A 

IAMOND RINGS: 1—White Gold, $100. 2—Yellow Gold, 

= Witte Gold, or Pm Gold id § White Gold prongs, $s 

4-—Green G Gold, Diamond set in White Gold, $50 ite 
old $75. DOING Ri RING: Platinum, $25; Green or Yellow 
‘old, $10. waren 1 17-J., gold filled guaranteed 25 years, 

$27.80. 8 WRIST WATCH: White Gold, ig-J-, $32.60. 








CREDIT TERMS : Ovs,ffte down balance dirlded into 


THE OLD RELIABLE ry 
OF : iS INAL at JEWEL 
. B-502 
i 108 N. State 5 St., Chicago, Ill. 


BROS & CO. ia58 Stores in Leading Cities 














Don’t Envy Beautiful 
Ankles—Have Them! 


You need no longer envy beauty of ankle 
line. BONNE FORME makes BEAUTIFUL 
ANKLES. 

Worn at night BONNE FORME gives def- 
inite rest and comfort to tired, achin 
feet and ankles. BONNE FORME SHAPE 
YOUR ANKLES to the CORRECT LINES. 
Write for our free illustrated booklet and 
learn what famous stars like Marion Davies 
and Doris Kenyon, who have used BONNE 
FORME, say. Better yet, just see. -00 in an 
envelope and we will send BONNE FORME 
postpaid by return mail. Order by mail. 


L. R. TAYLOR CORPORATION 
Dept. M-5 
18 W. 34th Street — New York City 











MANE MONEY AT HOME 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
spare time writing show c ickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple “Instructograph” 
met! No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at mee no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each 
Full particulars and Booklet. = 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 


Tuorsovs EYE WATER 


trengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well ay | they will help keep you. 
ae At All Druggists or sent by 
man At poo | y: gice. 


JOHN T. “THOMPSON ‘SONS “& co. 
83 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
































Photo-Dramas 


(Concluded from page 74) 
The High-Life-Society Film 


One Stutz BEARCAT 

THREE LimovusINEs, with special bodies 

TWELVE BuTLers, with bushy side-burns and 
stiff joints 

Four Frencu Mans, with high-heeled satin 
pumps, silk stockings, and lace caps 

THREE JAPANESE VALETS, two in native cos- 
tume 

Four CHAvuFFEuRS, in livery, black leather 
puttees, brass buttons, infantry caps, and 
fancy gauntlets 

Eicut Footmen, with gold-braided uni- 
forms, shakos, epaulets, and spurs 

A Socrety Matron, with arched eyebrows, 
a diamond tiara and a lorgnette 

Her Hussanp, a millionaire financier 

THEIR DAUGHTER, a coy and pouting dé- 
butante, bristling with pep 

Eppiz, a no-account younger brother, given 
to gambling and midnight suppers. 

Tue Business ParTNER, a smooth, unprin- 
cipled bachelor, with a waxed moustache 
and enormous boutonniérre, who woos 
the daughter with suave and masterly 
technique 

Tue Secretary, a highly moral and hand- 
some young man, who dresses nattily and | 
is good to his old mother 

Eicuty “Extras,” in evening clothes, every 
woman with a lorgnette, and every man 
with white gloves 
(The principal action is laid in a ball-room 

the size of a hippodrome.) 





The Footlights-Broadway Film 


Mary Purpy, a sweet and innocent New 
England maiden, who has run away from 
home to go on ‘the stage 

Mark ABRAMS, a great musical-comedy im- 
presario, with a fur-collared overcoat, 
spats, high silk hat, and a gold-headed 
stick, who the moment he beholds Mary, 
is completely staggered and bowled over 
by her simple rustic beauty 

Gus Farrapy, Wall Street magnate and the- 
atrical “angel,” with a double chin and a 
facade, who is also stunned by Mary’s su- 
perlative country charms 

Fro Latour, a hard-boiled chorus lady and 
“friend” of Gus’s, who lives at the Bijou 
Apartments, and tells Mary that the stage 
is a rotten place for a sweet young thing 
like her 

“Papa” GruNpy, a childish old man who is 
the stage-door keeper at the theater where 
Mary is playing, and who shakes his head 
sadly when he sees Gus trying to force a 
priceless string of pearls upon Mary 

ALBERT, a noble young millionaire with 
ideals, from Mary’s home town, who, 
from his seat in the stage box, observes 
immediately that Mary is “not ‘that kind 
of a girl” 

Two Hunorep “Extras,” dressed up like an 
audience 
(The principal action is the struggle which 

takes place in Mary’s conscience.) 





Filming the Atom 


FILM entitled, “Beyond the Micro- 

scope,’ ’ prepared by the General Elec- 
tric Research Laboratories at Schenectady, 
N. Y., of a scientific nature, presents most 
interestingly the action of the atom. To 
give a clear idea of the subject, the prin- 
ciple of the animated cartoon has been 
called into service. The result is a sur- 
prisingly plain explanation of the motion 
of two atoms—the simplest in composition 
known to physicists. 





| BE “LINE” is unlike other = Mla 
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aq ye Casts of American 


aii 
Mae Murray, ‘Gorgeous Photoplay Star, recommends Maybelline 


“FASCINATION” 


There is nothing so fascinating as large, beautiful, expres- 





| Bive eyes, Any eyes may beinstantly beautified by applying 


es 


which darkens and beautifies the eyelashes and eyebrows, 

making them appear naturally long, thick and luxurious. 
—— and eatetingty the eyes, Ry | appear : 

ar eeper and more brilliant. 7 











rations, it is absolutely harmless ¢ 
and greaseless, will not spread or ¥ 
smear on the face. Used by beauti- 
ful girls and women throughout the 
wor Each fread tn purple and d gold box | 


pateinn brush an shades 

Brown or Blonds, Black for Brunettes. ibe. AT 
OUR EALER’ Sor direct from us stpai 

Accept ONLY genuine *“‘“MAYRELLINE’’ and / 4 
our satisfaction is assured - price refun 

Tear out this ad now asa 


MAYBELLINE co. 


4750-52 Sheridan Road Chicago 








The Photodramatist 


“The Scenario Writer's Magazine” 


Published at the center of motion picture produc- 
tion, THE PHOTODRAMATIST containsexclusive 
articles by notablescreen authors. Itisinstructive, 
inspirational, authoritative—the only publication 
of its kind in America. It is distinguished by 


recognition given it by the accredited organiza- 


tion of nationally known scenarists. Talks by 
H H. Van Loan and a special department de- 
voted to the Screen Writers’ Guild of the Authors’ 
League of America, are exclusive monthly 
features. Regular price, $2.50 yearly, but $1 sent 
with this advertisement enters your subscription 
forsix months. Sample copy 25 cents, 


PHOTODRAMATIST PUBLISHING CO., INC, 
Suite 620, 411 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Don’t Shout” 


“IT hear you. 


§ lc in 
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How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I’ve a pair in my ears 
now, but they a“ ov po e. 
w wr not know I 
self, only that I ~ —— right.” 
MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.789, 26 S.15th St. Philae 

















ON’T miss a single 

item in the Plays 

and Players Department. 

It contains the most com- 

plete, reliable and livest 

news about film folks and 
pictures. 






































Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is euaranteed. 
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The Loves of Pharaoh a la King 
A Slang Review 


By DICK DORGAN 


XPERIENCE is 
E; the best teacher, 

they tell us. Be- 
ing a y 0 un g man 
anxious to learn, I 
thought I would find 
out what ancient gents 
like Solomon ( wh o 
handles a _ thousand 
Storms) had to offer in 
the love game. And 
therefore climbed under 
the tent to take a peek 
at the Loves of Pha- 
raoh — here is the 
menu— 

Amenes was the 
Pharaoh, the cat’s 
meow of Egypt. Now, 
if you have read his- 
tory or looked over the 
old paintings — where 
the frolicking flappers 
are doing the shimmie 
before their kings—you 
would think that this 
was some job. But not 
so with Amenes. He 
was a lonely pup. No- ; 
body loved him. No wonder! you see it 
was the custom of all Pharaohs and High 
Priests to shave the noble bean, so that 
Amenes’ knob was as free from hirsute as 
a snake is from hips. 

One day, Menon (he of the pall-bearing 
face) who was Amenes’ man Friday, 
brought him a billet doux from Samlak, 
king of Ethiopia. Sam offered to sign 
articles to stick together and clean up the 
neighboring kingdoms. (I think this is the 
original idea that the League of Nations 
was cribbed from.) To show that he 
wasn’t four-flushing, Sam was tossing in 
his dusky offspring, Makeda for good 
measure. So anxious was Sam to put over 
the deal, he already had his meat eaters at 
parade rest outside the city gates. Mean- 
while they started to doll up Makeda, and 
let me utter right here that she had on 
enough trick bracelets and bum jewelry to 
make old Woolworth turn green with envy. 
You couldn’t blame them much though as 
she looked like a ruin of the dark ages. 

Ramphis, the o 1d 
architect’s son coming 
down the river with a 





He donned the old cast iron 
derby and was ready to leave 
for the war 


“sweet dearie” prisoner 
while Ramphis took to 
the briny. They car- 
ried her back to camp 
and tied her to a tree. 
About midnight, Ram- 
phis pulled the pussy- 
foot Pete stuff and res- 
cued her. Then got in 
bad by smuggling her 
into his old man’s 
house. The old bloke 
was sore at first but 
when Theonis gave him 
one of those baby 
stares he was for her 
strong. 

A little later Sam, 
and his prairie dogs ar- 
rived at the palace with 


about 28 carloads of 
presents for his pros- 
pective son-in-law. (It 
was easily seen that 
there was no income 
tax in Ethiopia.) After 
the introductions and 
etc. Sam took a run 
out powder to. give 


Makeda a chance to vamp the Pharaoh, 
but he wouldn’t fall for her stuff. After 
they put on the feed bag he showed them 
his city from the balcony, and being one 
of the original golddiggers, Makeda wanted 
to give the Treasure house the double “O.” 
Pharaoh told her that no man could go 
near it as the penalty was death. Then, 
the saphead said she thought there must 
be a bunch of yeggmen in town as one 
of her slave girls was glommed the night 
before. Pharaoh told Menon (he of the 
secret orders) to find the slave and return 
her. Then they went down below to get 
busy on the treaty; and just as Amenes 
was about to put his John Hancock on the 
Parchment, the guards of the Treasure 
house let out a bunch of blasts from their 
fish horns that sounded like kid Gabriel 
had arrived. They brought in Ramphis 
and his petite pullet, Theonis, who were 
caught shooting marbles or something 
around the Treasure house. This crabbed 
the treaty as Pharaoh was madder’n hell 

and sentenced both to 

death. The gents of 





load of building mate- 


rials spotted Theonis, 
one of Makeda’s slave 
girls drawing water. 


She was what we term 
in the exclusive set as 
considerable Moll. She 
had all the seven won- 
ders of the world 
stopped and was still a 
lap ahead. Sam sneaked 
-down and caught them 
swapping the chin 
goods and tried to take 
a sock at Theonis, but 
Ramphis forgetting it 
wasn’t Saturday night 
picked up the bimbo 
and gave him a nice 
sousing. Then the old 





the spears dragged poor 
Ramphis away and the 
slave girl flopped to 
her knees and begged 
Amenes to be merciful. 
Well! the big stiff took 
one look—and great 
Caesar fell—like a rock 
—for those lavish eyes, 
and my! what a tumble 
it was. He was hit so 
hard that he let Ram- 
phis off with life im- 
prisonment at the quar- 
ries. Nice fellow, that. 

Pharaoh and the fet- 
tered frail were just 
getting clubby and ask- 
ing each other their 
first names, when, with- 
out a word of warning 








stiff yelled for help and 





in strolled Sam, the 


a bevy of Mexican , sap, still sore as a pup 
bandits came tearing The Great Caesar fell likearock for that the treaty was 
down and took the those lavish eyes passed up. He claimed 
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Depilatory Se a 








Only One Way to Tell 
which Depilatory is Best | 
PPLY DeMiracle to one spot 
and any other depilatory to y 
another. Wait a week and the re- 


sults will prove that DeMiracle is 
the best hair remover on Earth. 








| 

You need not risk a penny intrying | 
DeMiracle. Use it just once and if } 
you are not convinced that it is the 
perfect hair remover return it to us 
with the DeMiracle Guarantee and 
we will refund your money. For | 
your protection insist that any other | 
depilatory is guaranteed inthe same | 

i] manner. 

Ni DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, 
powder, paste or so called Cold 
Cream. You simply wer hair with 
this nice DeMiracle sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
! 


At all toilet counters or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of price. | 


VeMiracfe 


Dept. K-23 Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 
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ANK-L-KORSET 


TRADE MARK REG. PATENT APPLIED FOR 









Ankles Slender 


Yet enjoy all the Style, 
Comfort and Conveni- 
enceof wearing lowshoes. 


ANK-L-KORSETmeans 
to the ankle what the cor- 
set means to the figure— 
e it supports the arch, re- 
Chic Ankles Are  AUCES, Tests, Straightens, 
Everywoman’s Pride Strengthens and shapes 
ankles which have become enlarged or weakened. 
Tourists, Hikers and those whose ankles 
tire, find they prevent and relieve ach- 
ing, strained or swollen ankles. 
Made of high-grade, natural color corset 
material, scientifically corset-boned. No 
rubber is used. 
When ordering state size around small- 
est part ofankle. Price $3 or $3.10 by 
mail, with guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, ifreturned unsoiled, 
ANK-L-KORSET COMPANY 
220 South Springfield, 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 





This Section Pays 
83% of the advertisers 
using this section during 




















“Rate 
35 cents 
per 



































ties for big results. ae the past year have re- — 
word 7 peated their copy. { word 
5 REp eS? PAU UO UP LP UU Ua UO Ue jl 
he eters See, : we a Z ASS , 3 
FORMS FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSE JUI.Y TENTH 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN HELP WANTED 
WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, BECOME EXPERT MILLINERS. $125 MONTIT. 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. i unneces- Earn while learning. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
sary. Carnation Co., 205 Olive St., St. juis. mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. E-805, Rochester, 
Me Be 
AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- — : - - sanane SINING 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- Pa te pom LEARN ‘ DRESS DESIGNING. 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer | 7 ° gg | BA 3 br wen a . aoe Franklin 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. nstitute, Dept. E-507, Rochester, N. 
Clark St., Chicago. AT ONCE—LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMONSTRATE 
and sell dealers; $40 to $75 per week; railway fare 
LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS; =. - paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 
aavertised brand men’s shirts direct to wearer. - -- -- - ~ - mn — a aa 
capital or experience required, Free samples, ‘Maai- DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 


son Mills, 505 Broadway, New York. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, 
buys gold initials for his auto. 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
particulars and free samples. 
o., Dept. 169, Kast Orange, 


EVERY OWNER 
You charge $1.50; 
easy. Write for 

American Monogram 
N. J 





LADIES—EARN MONEY THROUGH CONTROL OF 





op) ortunity, 
Write, American 
New York 


Detective System, 


Experience unnecessary. 


Particulars free. 


1968 Broadway, 





GET t. 8S. GOVERNMENT 
openings. $90-$190 month, 
Steady work. Write 
sitions. Franklin Institute, 
N. Y¥. 


J 


Dept. 


IBS. HU 


Men-women 
immediately for free 


E-136, 


NDREDS 
over 17. 


list of po- 


Rochester, 





WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SEN 










































































. air’ : . 6 . icle - nemmean ‘T PREPAID TO 
Ry B a --g™. > ie your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
- iis ~e-— . Dp a ll cess send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
sample line and selling plan. JTarticulars on request. : Dept. 21, Philadelphi P 
Blair Laboratories, Dept. H-9, Lynchburg, Virginia. pany, Dept. <1, Pulladeiphia, Fa. 

AMBITIOUS MEN — WOMEN; $40.00, $150.00 

AGENTS—COST $5. YOUR PROFIT $103.75— weekly. Become advertising writers, Students fre- 
transfer monograms on autos, trunks, bags, furniture, quently earn $20.00, $40.00 weekly while learning. 
etc. No Experience—No License. Write for free sam- l’repare quickly home spare time. We assist you to 
ples. World Monogram Co., Dept. P. P., 244 Market position. Write Applied Arts Institute, Dept. 251, 
St., Newark, N. J. Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
operating our “‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’ ~ oo oe a - —— ae 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free, ,f OMB CLEANER LASTS YEARS, GUARANTEED. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, | Postpaid) anywhere, 25c, coin or stamps. Warren & 
New Jersey. Howell, 23rd floor, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

DOGS PATENTS 

RARE SNOW WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL AND PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
intelligent. Write Imperial White Collie Kennels, Hud- and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
son, Mich, sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 

. . - References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 

ARE YOU INTERESTED IN DOGS? THE AR- Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
kansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans., offer Rus- 
oe ena puppies for sale. Catalog and list POEMS-VERSES 

¢ . 
$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 
MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS best third verse for our song ‘“‘Empty Arms” you will 
receive $500.00. Send your name and we shall send 

MOVING PICTURE MACHINES, FILMS AND you free the contest rules and words of this song. 
equipments for Homes, Schools, Churches and Theatres. World Corporation, 245 West 47th St., Dept. 669-B, 
Dept. P, Monarch Theatre Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. New York. 

$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- - " > 7 

7 - P » Pie . - > - AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
fy Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton copy America’s leading magazine for writers of photo- 
2 aed “ plays, stories, poems. Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 

Digest, 611 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 
MANUSCRIPTS—TYPING, ETC, 
PHOTOS—PHOTOG RAPHY 

VPHOTOVPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 10c PAGE, 

Marjorie Jones, 1872 Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio. CALIFORNIA MOTION PICTURE STARS’ ORIGI- 
nal photos, size 8x10, 50c each, 3 for ; Posteards 

OLD COINS, METALS, ETC, Stars or Bathing Beauties, 50c per doz. Send for free 

list. Homer I. Howry Company, 424 s. Broadway, 

MAIL OLD GOLD, UNUSED POSTAGE, WAR AND | Los Angeles, California. 
thrift stamps, Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, dia- 
monds. jewelry, watches, false teeth, magneto points, SOUVENIRS 
etc., new or broken. Cash immediately. Held ten 
days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., SOUVENIR FREE FOR STAMP FILM EX- 
204 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. change, 837 Bowery, Akron, Ohio. 

WILL PAY FIFTY DOLLARS CASH FOR NICKEL 
of 1913 with Liberty Mead. Watch your change. We SONGS 
pay cash premiums for all rare coins, Send 4c for Coin - 

Circular, Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, 3 LATEST HITS!! 50c. P. SOLOMON, 729 6TH 
Texas. Ave., New York. 











By Note or Ear. With or without music, Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. earn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 ee es of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our F RE E Special Offer 


Waterman Piano School 7*7 spsrs Thesis Bids. 


You 
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this simplified 
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1 Course at 


of two 
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rears. Meets all 
ding wofqsstens, 
described in our Free 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


HB-71 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 





pects Senor one IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums yy my hearing end anges d Head Noises, 
and will do it for you ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or b Pertorsted, LL — | or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural \ to put 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen  . orts.”’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement “ how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223, 70 Sth Avenue New York City 
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ASSIFIED: ADVERTISING 


Theonis as his lost slave and (I think he 
must have said something “awful” nasty to 
Pharaoh) ’cause a couple of side arm boys 
just grabbed him by the shredded wheat 
pants and gave him the bum’s rush. He 
howled like a wolf though and declared 
war on the spot. When they were alone 
again, Pharaoh sparred a couple of rounds 
and then told the lady of the lavish lamps 
that he loved her. 

Well! he gave her a lot of glad rags 
to put on and fitted her up pretty and 
made her the Queen of Egypt. Then he 
donned the old cast iron derby and was 
ready to leave for the war. He asked her 
for a love-token (the big sap) and when 
she refused he locked her up in the Treas- 
ure house, where no man could see her till 
he returned. 

He went balmy in the belfry worrying 
over Theonis and after a fine pasting tried 
to escape capture but got a stray spear 
in the ribs and was left on the plains to 
kick his three last kicks. 

Ramphis turned bolshevik and started an 
insurrection at the quarries. He escaped 
and got back to the city just before Sam, 
the sap, came to sack it. He got the low- 
down of the whole affair from the old gent 
and set Theonis free—and made out he 
wasn’t the happy gazabe when she told him 
that the queen stuff was the bunk—that 
she did the trick to save him. (Oh, well! 
some guys have all the luck.) 

Just as everything looked fine and daisy 
for a happy ending—who comes back like 
the proverbial cat but Pharaoh, the kid 
himself. He looked like the advance agent 
of a massacre, dirty, ragged ’"n—Oh! you’d 
never know him—allin kinda. He was 
given the air by the guards of the gate 
and was in for a fine razzing when his man 
Friday recognized him through the makeup. 
Of a sudden old Amenes became Pharaoh 
again and just about parked himself 
on the throne long enough to take a good 
breath when he pulled a Dorando down 
the stairs and stayed put, deader than a 
kippered herring. Thus ended Pharaoh. 

The spear carriers union held a meeting 
and signed a round robin requesting 
Theonis to pick a good spender to help 
her with the job of queen. When she 
asked them who saved Egypt, they barked, 
“Ramphis,” back at her so fast I thought 
the thing was “fixed.” “Sure enough,” she 
piped, “Ramphis will be your king.” Then 
Ram and his gal pulled for a corner and 
—(ah! give the kid a chance—everybody 
close the eyes and count ten.) 
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ManuHatTtan.—What’s this? Is someone 
attempting—only attempting, mind you— 
to have a little fun with me? If so, I 
warn you I am not to be spoofed. I 
think you know that Rodolph Valentino 
was not in “Foolish Wives” and that Eric 
von Stroheim was, but I’m telling you 
anyway. 





Prc.—There is only one production of 
“The Sky Pilot” that I have heard of. 
Colleen Moore and Kathleen Kirkham ap- 
peared in it. It was the Cathryn Curtis 
production of Ralph Connor’s story and it 
was directed by King Vidor. 

H. E.—“The Sheik” was filmed in Holly- 
wood or environs. The interiors were all 
made at the Lasky studios, and the ex- 
teriors on the sandy wastes of Cal. Yes— 
we seem to be running to deserts and 
sheiks and captured English maidens lately, 
don’t we? 





C. A. M., SoutH Benn, INp.—Bert Lytell 
has been on the stage or screen two-thirds 
of his existence. His last play was “Mary’s 
Ankle,” with Irene Fenwick. His latest pic- 
ture is “To Have and To Hold,” with 
Betty Compson. Address him Lasky 
Studios, Hollywood. Send your reports of 
errors seen in pictures to the Why Do 
They Do It Department, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 





C. K., Provipence, R. I—Virginia True 
Boardman, the mother in “Where Is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight?” is the widow of 
True Boardman, who died September 30, 
1918. Here is the cast of “Mother o’ Mine”: 
John Standing..Rupert Julian; Catherine 
Woodson..Ruth Clifford; Christine. .Elsie 
Jane Wilson; Mrs. Standing..Rubye La- 
Fayette. 





Miss Jacxie.—Wally Reid in “The Dic- 
tator,” with Lila Lee, and “Nice People,” 
William de Mille’s new special. Paramount 
is concentrating its star dust. It is casting 
such stars as Dorothy Dalton and Wanda 
Hawley, and Reid, Bebe Daniels, and Nagel, 
in one picture. Wally is thirty years old, 
has brown hair and blue eyes, is six feet 
tall and weighs 185 pounds. Gloria Swan- 
son weighs 112 pounds. Her eyes are blue- 
gray; her hair dark brown. 





Inky, CHARLESTON, West, Va.—Carlyie 
Blackwell! What has become of Carlyle? 
He was in the varieties the last I heard. 
His last picture was “The Restless Sex,” 
with Marion Davies. Blanche Sweet hasn’t 
appeared in anything but private life for a 
long time now. I miss Miss Sweet; she has 
great dramatic talents. Never will forget 
her as “Judith of Bethulia,” will you? 





Dopvo.—By Benson? But no—of Brook- 
lyn. Your gold ink is interesting, but hard 
on the eyes. Some secret formula must 
have made it. I never saw any gold ink 
before. Or maybe—as I remove my glasses 
I observe that the ink I thought was gold 
is only a vague yellow. And so it goes. 
Valentino is under contract to Paramount. 
His first stellar vehicle is “Blood and Sand,” 
in which I imagine he will be very pictur- 
esque. 





IsABELLE LAFoNTS, NEw OrLeANs.—Con- 
nie Talmadge is getting her divorce from 
John Pialoglou—I daresay she has it now. 
Constance is a blonde; she is five feet six 
inches tall and twenty-two years old. She 
was born in Brooklyn. 


Gloria Swanson 


is a Chicago product. But perhaps that 
isn’t a very polite way to tell you that the 
lovely Gloria was born in the Windy City. 
Ah, well—I mean well. 








JANICE JoURDAN, SHAWANE, Wis.—That 
can’t be your real name. It’s too delicious. 
Why, the man who invented Eskimo Pie 
is many times a millionaire. I wish I'd 
thought of it first. All I do is eat it. And 
I can’t afford to very often. 





MippLe WEsTERN Fan.—Mabel Normand 
used to be known in London as Muriel 
Fortesque, but that was in the Biograph 
days when the real names of players weze 
never given out. Blanche Sweet was 
Daphne Wayne to the Britons. Mary Pick- 
ford was always “the girl with the golden 
curls.” Jack Mulhall may be reached at 
5857 Harold Way, Hollywood, Cal. 





B. H., BirmincHamM, Ata.—I have never 
heard of a brother of Harold Lockwood in 
the films. You say a Robert L. Lockwood 
is supposed to be a brother or cousin of the 
late star. I have no record of such a per- 
son, The Players’ Club is at 16 Gramercy 
Park, N. Y. C. 





J. P., Honotutvu.—Hey, old-timer! Where 
you-all bin? Gaston Glass was born in 
Paris in 1895. He appeared on the stage 
with Sarah Bernhardt for about five years. 
He has dark hair and brown eyes. Not 
married. 





Nancy Lee.—Elaine Hammerstein is the 
granddaughter of the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein, the impresario. She’s a New York 
girl, born in 1897. Elaine has a fair com- 
plexion, brown hair and gray eyes and 
weighs just 120 pounds. She is living in 
California now, since Selznick no longer 
makes pictures in the East, having moved 
its entire production force to the west coast. 
Elaine in “Why Announce Your Marriage?” 
and “Reckless Youth.” 





T. L., San Francisco.—So you object to 
my calling my stenographer henna-haired. 
You insist upon titian, and don’t see why 
she doesn’t too. I am very easy to get 
along with. My stenographer is absolute 
autocrat—of course all autocrats are abso- 





lute; I know that—of my office. But upon 
one thing I am adamant. I keep right 
on calling her henna-haired. Rodolph 
again! He was divorced from Jean Acker, 
an actress. 

Dreamy Evyes.—You have nothing on 
me. But I wear smoked glasses so they 


can’t tell whether I’m dreamy-eyed or not. 
I mostly am, I do get so tired of telling 
’em Valentino is married. Jack Sherrill was 
Steve O’Mara in “Then I'll Come Back 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 106 ) 





To You.” That’s an old picture. Barbara 
La Marr, Metro Studios, Hollywood, Cal. 





CaLIFORNIA-BounD.— There are many 
who will envy you. Give my regards to 
Broadway, Los Angeles, and to all the lit- 
tle starlets. Viola Dana in “Seeing’s Be- 
lieving,” with Allan Forrest as her leading 
man. Viola has returned from her personal 
appearance tour and is once more making 
pictures for Metro. Write to Marion 
Davies at the Cosmopolitan studios, N. Y. 
C. Marion’s later pictures have _ been 
“Beauty’s Worth” and “The Young Diana.” 
She is now playing Princess Mary Tudor 
in “When Knighthood was in Flower.” A 
charming part and Marion looks very lovely 
in the picturesque costumes. 





| 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I'd started earlier, Icould have 
had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
what spare time study would do for a man. 
Taking up that I. C. S. course marked the real 
beginning of my success. In three months I 
received my first promotion. But I kept right 
on studying and I’ve been climbing ever since.” 


Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling of advancements and 
increased salaries won through spare time 
study. How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start now 
than to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with 
the I. C.S. in the quiet of your own home will 
prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it upto us to prove it. With- 
out cost, without obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon. 


TEAR OUT HERE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6464-B 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position or in the subject before which I 


Scranton, Pa. 























have marked an X in the list below: 
[] Business Management [Electrical Engineering 
(] Salesmanship | |Mechanical Engineering 
[} Advertising [ )Civil Engineering 
(] Business Correspondent [)Steam Engineering 
[] Illustrating Drafting 
[} Bookkeeping |} Architecture 
|} Higher Accounting [ |Surveying and Mapping 
[] Stenography { }Contractor and Builder 
([] Traffic Management | |Plumbing and Heating 
} Civil Service | |Machine Shop Practice 
[_] Railway Mail Clerk [ }Toolmaker 
[} Good English [ } Chemistry 
(_} Better Letters [}Mine Foreman 
L] French [|] Automobiles 
[] Spanish [) Airplane Engines 
L} Banking Wireless 
[) High School Subjeets >| Pharmacy 

Name 

Street 

Address, 

City State 

Oceupation 





Persons residing in Canada should send thie coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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— on complete line of high grade 
nationally known band and orchestra 
instruments before buying.Big FREE \\< 
fa catalog sent on request. Easy payment 
MI plan--PLAY WHILE YOU PAY.FREE 
Fa lesson certificate with each instrument. ¥ 


5 Musicians Earn Big Pay. Learn toplay 
from Jenkins’ Band and Orchestra Books, First 
¢ FREE. ‘Our 44 yearsinbus- \\ 
card brings BIG FREE CATALOG. x 
J. W. JENKINS SONS’ MUSIC CO. 
Jenkins Building. Kansas City, Mo. | 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Will show reduction taking 
place in 11 days, or money 


Results come usually in 


refunded. three or four days, but if 


you do not see positive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period), return 
the Reducer at once, together with the in- 
struction book that accompanied it, and 
your $5 will be refunded. Dr. wton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds in a very 
short time. The Reducer is not electrical; made 
of soft rubber, and weighs but a few ounces. 
Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds overweight, 
you can reduce any part you wish, quickly, safely 
and permanently, by using Reducer a few 
minutes, night and morning. By a gentle manip- 
ulation, the Reducer breaks down and disinte- 
grates fatty tissue which becomes waste matter 
and is carried out of the system through the 
organs of elimination; thereby the blood circula- 
tion is improved. For years, Dr. Lawton’s Fat 
Reducer has been successfully sold and is used by 
thousands. It is ENDORSED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS, and its use requires no dieting, starving, 
medicines or exercise. Sold generally by drug- 
gists everywhere, or will be sent direct to your 
home, in plain wrapper, upon receipt of $5 plus 
20c to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
$5.20 in all.) Send for your Fat Reducer today. 
Remember, U is guaranteed. Or if you prefer, 
send for free booklet. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th St. Dept. 78 New York 














Why Good Dancers Are 
Popular — 


Everyone admires and wants to 
dance with the person who knows \_ 
the latest steps. There is no need 
of being a wallflower! By my re- 
markable new easy method, anyone can 
learn the newest dances at home in a 
few hours. Much less expensive than 
from a personal teacher. No music or 
partner needed. So simple even a 
ehild can learn quickly. 60,000 
have learned dancing by mail. Yvuur 
own success is guaranteed. 
To prove I can quickly and easily make 
you an accomplished dancer, I will send 
ou FREE, in plain cover, a lesson in 
‘ox Trot, Secret of Leading and How 
to Gain Confidence. For mailing of free 
lessons, send 10c. Learn in private— : 
surprise your friends. Act now and be a good dancer soon’ 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studie 256, 100 Sth Ave., N. Y- 
$449 WEDDING RINGS 
go) Hoary Ppio Narrow Yottow Gata 
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DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Mm CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 







BO can make money, send a copy 

of this picture, with 6e in otampe or 

portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 

plate, and let us explain. 

The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg.. Cieveiand, 0. 
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of America’s 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS, 
today for FREE cop 


I R leading magazine for writers of 


Photoplays, Stories, Poems. Instructive, helpful 


WRITER’S DIGEST 








611-D Butler Bidg. 
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J. P. O’Rourke.—Norma Talmadge has 
been contemplating filming “The Garden of 
Allah” for quite some time; but contem- 
plation is all that has come of it. Her next 
picture will probably be “The Mirage,” the 
Edgar Selwyn play in which Florence Reed 
starred in Broadway. Lillian Gish is twen- 
ty-six. Mary Carr is forty-six. 





JACQUELINE.—My particular pet antipa- 
thy, which I keep in a glass cage on my 
desk, and feed carefully assorted bread- 
crumbs every day, and keep out of drafts, 
is the publicity person’s passionate para- 
graphs about the star who, in her big 
emotional scene, wept such large and genu- 
ine tears that the hardened property men, 
watching, cried like little children. Do 
you blame me, Jackie? They do call you 
Jackie, don’t they? Justine Johnson was 
born in 1900. She was a famous Broad- 
way beauty, then became a picture star for 
Realart. She’s married to Walter Wanger, 
who is a theater manager in London; so 
she’s a resident of Britain at present. 





J. P.—If Rodolph Valentino were sensi- 
tive to admiration, he would not be starred. 
You can’t be a star and still be sensitive 
to admiration. Rodolph probably hasn’t 
the time to answer letters personally, but 
he might make an exception in your case. 
I can’t promise, but I can tell you where 
to reach him: Lasky studio, Hollywood, 
Cal. He is married to Winifred Hudnut, 
known as Natacha Rambova in the studios. 
(Wonder if you'll still want to write to 
Rodolph ?) 





Donato M., Catpwett, OnI0—You 
wish my pardon for using white paper, as 
you had no pink or green handy. Well, 
I'll overlook it this time, but don’t let it 
happen again. Clarine Seymour was in 
“The Idol Dancer” and “The Girl Who 
Stayed At Home,” and was working in 
“Way Down East” when she died. Mary 
Hay Barthelmess took the part. Miss Sey- 
mour had a bright future and her death was 
very sad. She was not married. Write to 
wed Griffith company about photographs of 

er. 


° 


EpitH E. K., Barnapo, N. Y.—Stephen 
Carr is a potential matinee idol, all right. 
He already gets a substantial number of 
letters from girls—of course the girls are 
only thirteen and fourteen now, but they’ll 
probably like him just as well when they’re 
thirty and forty; because by that time 
Stephen will probably be making love to 
Miriam Battista or—oh, we’re getting all 
mixed up. Stephen is the son of Mary 
Carr, the mother of “Over the Hill.” He 
played the son in “The Yellow Arm.” 








Matsie.—Maisie, whose Daisy are you? 
I just can’t help making popular songs of 
people. Of course, I can’t be sure they’re 
exactly popular, but you know what I 
mean. Marguerite Courtot is seen opposite 
Glenn Hunter in that young man’s stellar 
picture, “The Cradle Buster.” Marguerite 
is very young and very demure—the typical 
ingenue as I understand her. She’s about 
twenty-four, and lives at 19 Hudson Place, 
Weehawken, N. J. She’s one of those girls 
to whom some interviewers almost in- 
variably refer as “she’s so sweet, you’d never 
think she was an actress.” If I were an 
actress I’d resent that. Some of the nicest 
girls I know are of the screen or stage. 





Bionpve.—A natural or bottled blonde? 
But of course I can’t expect you to answer 
that, even though you do sign yourself 
“Truthfully mine.” Gloria Swanson - went 
abroad and remained until June. Now she 
is working again at Lasky’s. Agnes Ayres 
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and Valentino have never been engaged. 
Miss Ayres has been married, but isn’t 
now. Richard Barthelmess, Lambs’ Club, 
N. Y. C. His latest picture is “Sonny,” 
from a stage play. Pauline Garon is his 
newest leading woman. 





James E.Liotr.—You’re a clever artist, 
James. But I think you're limited. Every 
girl whose picture you have painted has 
had red hair. The question is, can you 
paint anything except red hair, or do you 
like red hair so well you won’t do any 
other shade—temperament, etc.? When 
you come up to see us—I don’t think you 
ever will, because you’ve been threatening 
to for four years and nothing ever 
come of it—but if you do, I'll lock my 
pink-haired stenographer into my file cabi- 
net, and greet you ingratiatingly—alone. 
You say you'll ask for Delight Evans, too. 
I might as well warn you now: Miss Evans 
hasn’t red hair. Perhaps, however, I could 
persuade her to change it before you come. 
Edward Earle’s latest picture appearance 
was with Mabel Ballin in “East Lynne.” 
Earle is in New York. 





Rupie’s ApMirER.—What a unique nom 
de plume! Wouldn’t it be better to say 
“One of Rudie’s Admirers”? I think so. 
You wish to know if Mr. Valentino is pro- 
nounced with the accent on the second syl- 
lable; if he smokes cigarettes in real life; 
if he is as wonderful a lover off as on the 
screen; if he autographs his own pictures 
or has a secretary to spare him the trouble; 
and if he hates girls. To which I reply, 
in my feeble fashien: No, on the third; 
yes; I believe so; yes; and probably not. 





Suirtey—Surely, Shirley, Ill answer 
your questions. They are short and simple, 
like you, Shirley. Lillian Gish, Griffith; 
Wanda Hawley, Wallace Reid, Bebe Dan- 
iels, Lasky; William S. Hart, Hart studio, 
Hollywood, Cal. 





Cart, H. G.—Barbara La Marr seems 
to be pretty popular. I know she’s pretty, 
and I hear she is popular. She’s the girl 
of the story, “The Girl Who Was Too 
Beautiful,” in PHotopray Macazine’s June 
issue. Miss La Marr is the adventuress of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” and the heroine 
of “Black Orchids,” both Rex Ingram pic- 
tures. Alice Terry doesn’t appear in “Black 
Orchids,” having left the screen for a brief 
period after her marriage to Mr. Ingram; 
but she will once again appear in “Toilers 
of the Sea.” 





CATHERINE E., LovisvittE, Ky.—You 
want to start a movement to have the Elsie 
Books filmed? Well, I'll immediately start 
a movement for the Prevention of the 
Filming of the Elsie Books. I couldn’t 
stand that. I’m not particular, and I am 
not ill-humored; but the mere thought of 
the filming of the Elsie Books makes me 
see a peculiar shade of crimson. Mary 
Pickford was born in Toronto, Canada, 
April 8, 1803. She is five feet high and 
tips the scales at one hundred pounds, 
Suzanne. Lou Tellegen and Geraldine 
Farrar are no longer husband and wife. 
The domestic difficulties of the diva and 
her actor-husband were aired in the news- 
papers and I wont go into them here. Suf- 
fice it to say they’re no longer married. 
Farrar resigned from the Metropolitan 
Opera House to devote all of her time to 
concert work. It is said she will appear 
on the speaking stage for David Belasco 
in “Zaza,” which réle she has often sung. 
Marie Jeritza, Farrar’s successor at the 
“Met,” may go into pictures soon. 
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BILLIKEN.—In spite of the fact that you 
say I am second only to Socrates, I cannot 
answer your questions. There is some- 
thing sacred in everyone’s life, that the 
public has no right to wish to know. I 
believe Tom Meighan feels the same way 
about it that I do. Why should he di- 
vulge to the world his innermost feelings; 
his finest emotions? Why, in other, and 
shorter words, should he tell you whether 
he smokes a pipe or cigarettes? 





LitLiAN.—Here you are, my girl. Ro- 
dolph Valentino is twenty-six; Gladys 


Brockwell, twenty-seven; Tom Mix, thirty- 
five; Buck Jones, thirty-two; Gaston 
Glass, twenty-six; Edith Roberts, twenty. 





Curious.—Wallace Reid is 
looking young man you mean. Didn’t you 
know him? You are, indeed, curious, but 
in the British manner. Albert Roscoe was 
born in Nashville, Tenn., in 1887; he played 
on the stage for fifteen years. He’s mar- 
ried. 





the good 





Miss Apams.—David Powell, that good 
actor, has been in Europe appearing in 
Paramount British photoplays. He is in 
“Spanish Jade,” the picture which John 
Robertson went abroad to Spain to make. 
I believe Powell prefers his native Eng- 
land to America to live in. He was with 
Mae Murray in “On With the Dance.” 
His first prominent picture appearance was 
in “Less than the Dust,” one of Mary 
Pickford’s earlier Artcraft productions. 
Powell is or has been married. I don’t 
know his wife’s name. 





A. Davis, SWEETWATER, TExAS.—You wish 
we'd have more nice boys’ pictures instead 
of so many fussy girls’ pictures. Well, 
most of our readers seem to think we can’t 
have enough fussy girls’ pictures. Marie 
Moscini is the little brunette who usually 
plays opposite Harry “Snub” Pollard. 
Pollard is married, but not to Marie. 





Joun, Covincton, Inp1ANA.—I have been 
in Indiana, but I have never happened to 
stop off at Covington. Sorry. I'll hasten 
to make amends the next time I come that 
way, which will not, I am afraid be very 
soon, since I’m all tied up here. I may 
give the idea that I am, literally, chained 
to my typewriter. This is not strictly 
true. I am allowed a half hour a day for 
breakfast, lunch, and tea; then along about 
six o’clock I am permitted an hour for 
introspection and retrospection; at eight I 
am served a sandwich and coffee and at 
eleven another sandwich and more coffee. 
If I can keep awake all evening I work. 
If not, I am awakened promptly at six 
o’clock by an alarm attachment on my 
remingwood. That is, I am usually awak- 
ened by this means. If not, when my 
stenographer comes in at about eleven in 
the morning, she sees that I am back at 
work and then I am not given any break- 
fast. But I am not complaining. When 
I think of all the starving Russian artists 
that they have to give benefits for, and all 
that, I think how lucky I am after all. 





CATHERINE.—You think I’m _twenty- 
eight and have a pretty wife and one or 
two children. Can’t you decide whether 
it’s one or two? In these days it makes 
quite a difference whether there’s one or 
two in the family. As it happens, how- 
ever, I haven’t a pretty wife—I haven’t a 
wife at all. And I haven’t one or two chil- 


dren. I haven’t any. I am a soul alone. 
I amuse myself conjecturing upon the 
enormous futility of this existence and 


wonder how much longer I will continue 
to contribute my worthless mental carcase 


to it. When I read your questions, which 
are all about Valentino, I think that it 
can’t possibly last much longer—my life, 
I mean. Yes, his marriage, my pretties, to 
Natacha Rambova seemed sudden. 





Dot oF WaSHINGjoN.—Yes, exactly. 
Why, you ask, do so many of my admirers 
wonder whether I am a man or a woman 
so long as I am so humorous? Why, in- 
deed? There goes indeed again. I am be- 
coming grammatical in my dotage. Lowell 
Sherman is playing in a Broadway “legiti- 
mate” production, “Lawful Larceny,” now. 
He is not doing any more film work at 
present. His wife has brought suit against 
him for divorce. 





Movie Map.—A most original mind, 
yours. Alice Joyce has retired from the 
screen, more’s the pity. She is playing her 
favorite role, that of mother, to her two 
children. The former Mrs. Tom Moore is 
now the wife of James Regan, Jr. 





Hoot.—Hoot Gibson, your idol, is mar- 
ried. Read all about it in Plays and 
Players this month. Mr. York can always 
be reiied upon to give you the news first. 
Olive Thomas was starring for Selznick 
at the time of her death in Paris. Mar- 
guerite Clark has retired from _ pictures. 
She’s Mrs. H. Palmerson Williams in pri- 
vate life, and lives on her husband’s estate, 
Red Top Farm, near New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 





L. K., Newark, N. J.—Harold Lloyd is 
not the father of Gaylord Harold Lloyd. 
Little Gaylord is the son of Harold’s 
brother, Gaylord, who also plays in Rolin 
comedies. Harold’s latest, “Grandma’s 
Boy,” is said to be one of the greatest pic- 
tures ever made. Harold’s a splendid chap 
and deserves his success. He’s not married; 
but it is rumored he is engaged. Yes—to 
Mildred Davis. 





Erra.—I believe the average intelligence 
is under-rated. Why have a title and then 
follow it with a scene which tells the same 
thing? Give us credit for some small 
amount of gray matter, say I. I dislike 
intensely persons who say, “say I,” don’t 
you? Here again, is the cast of “Over the 
Hill.” How you people love to ask for 
these long casts: Ma Benton..Mary Carr; 
Dad Benton..William Welch; Isaac. .Noel 
Tearle; Thomas, as a boy..Stephen Carr; 
twenty years later..John Dwyer; John, 
boy..Jerry Devine; Jater..John Walker; 
Charles, boy..James Sheldon; later..Wal- 
lace Ray; Rebecca, as a girl..Rosemary 
Carr; later..Phyllis Diller; Susan, as a 
girl..May Beth Carr; Jater..Louella Carr; 
Isabella Strong..Vivienne Osborne; Lucy.. 
Edna Murphy. 





Jerry.—Yes, curiosity kills cats, but it 
keeps women alive. Gloria Swanson’s hus- 
band was Herbert Somborn. That is, he’s 
still Herbert Somborn, but he’s no longer 
her husband. Gloria has a small daughter. 
Bebe Daniels isn’t married. Wanda Haw- 
ley is—to J. Burton Hawley. 





Fir1.—You are a sarcastic chick. I could 
use my cane to good advantage if you 
weren’t away off in Baltimore. You didn’t 
ask me any questions, and I should be 
grateful; but how do you suppose I can 
hold my job if you don’t ask me—ask me? 
Your chirography is charming; your sta- 
tionery is not. Why waste charming 
chirography on sea-green stationery? Tell 
Marie and Buddy and Bob I am sorry if 
I keep them from their Chemistry. Know- 
ing nothing of Chemistry myself, I wouldn’t 
for the world keep anybody from knowing 
it. 
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How to Beautify 
Your Complexion 


By Viola Dana 


That clever little actress, Viola Dana, who is recog- 
nized as an authority on beauty topics, says: ‘The 
best and quickest way to obtain a beautiful rosy- 
white complexion _is to cleanse the skin at night 
whenretiring with Liska 
cold cream. Inthe morn- 
ing bathe with warm 
water, rinse with cold, 
dry thoroughly and then 
apply thatfamous beau- 
tifier, Derwillo, which 
is now used by over 
one million discrim- 
inating girls and wom- 
en, in place of face 
powder and other beau- 
tifiers.” It’s the one 
beautifier which “stays 
on”’ and cannot be de- 
tected. Perspiration 
does not affect it, nor 
will it rub off on cloth- 
ing. 


There is nothing like 
Derwillo and Liska cold 
cream for sunburn, dark 
sallow skin, tan, coarse 
pores, wrinkles and 
other facial blemishes. 
It is guaranteed abso- 
lutely harmless and sold 
at toilet counters every- 
where with the under- 
standing that if you do 
not like it they will re- 
fund the full price paid. 
Just the moment Der- 
willo is applied you will 
have a complexion 
which will attract favor- 
able comment every- 
where. Get Derwillo 
and Liska cold cream and try them today. You 
will be astonished at the quick results they give. 
Derwillo comes in three shades: flesh, white and 
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DIAMOND 
BARGAINS 


Send for the most’complete catalog of 
Diamonds and jewelry ever published 
showing exquisite 
gifts of every de- 
scription — every 
article a rare bar- 
gain. 

Anything you se- 
lect will be sent for 
¥ REE examina- 
tion and approval. 
If satisfied, pay only 
1/5 purchase price— 
balance in 10 months. 
Send TODAY for 
catalog No, 422-M. 












SWEET Engagement 
Ring setwithperfectly 
cut, blue-white Dia- 
mond. Price $45 
Terme: Sposa s.00 
Solitaires from $25 to $1000 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


L:W-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











3 fe ; . 
The original liquid dressing for lashes and brows. Tears,per- 
spiration or even swimming will not cause it to run or smear. 
EL Ca- ROW will make the lashes look lon 
and thick. Will stay on 
day, yet can be removed at night. ll_ instructions. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Lai le 25 cents. Full size pack $1.00. 
DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc., 4933 Broadway, Chicago 
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Ruth M. Greene, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Mellin’s Food 


When you think of Mellin’s Food, 
picture in your mind healthy babies, as 
the two naturally go together. Mellin’s 
Food and fresh cow’s milk is just the diet 
a baby needs to thrive and develop, as 
Nature intended. 


Send today for a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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rq Which of the THREE TYPES OF SUPERFLU- 
ye Also Madame Berthe’s OUS HAIR have you? Write for FREE BOOK, 
Massage and Cleansing Cream—cannot pro- “Beauty’s Greatest Secret,” which tells you or 
! mote hair growths... .. 60e call at my Salon and let me give you a FREE 
me Antiseptic Talc—delightfully fragrant............ 25e oe ee or prove to you what ZIP has 
th Pemetmetey Sol wtieds om -.-.-..cccccecee-cientip--oee- 25e ; i 
Emollient Balm—for the hands and face, 
Ww) softens the skin. Excellent for. sunburn fastams Thurths 
nog : and as a base for powder............... Specialist 
= Lash-Life—cleanses lashes and makes them S62 Fifth Ave. (46thSt) New York City 
ren long and lustrous. 50¢ it 
now At All Good Stores _ < <a 
skip or direct by mail ee 
Haig ' 
with : 
the The Ideal Liquid Deodorant and 
is he remedy for excessive perspiration. — 
Zip 4 NA \:; Harmless. Cannot irritate, Color- 
whic 2 
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Bert] 
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DESTROYS SUPERFLUOUS HAIR AND 
ROOTS 


And now never a care for bothersome superflu- 
ay eer Sire“tias ed=to definitely free her- 
, Mc it with the roots—a secret for which thou- 
sards of women still yearn. If you have used 
depilatories, electrolysis or the razor, which leave 
the roots to thrive, and often cause ‘the hair to 
grow faster and coarser, you will immediately 
appreciate this superior remedy. 

ZIP gently lifts out the roots with the hairs, and 
thus destroys the growth without electricity. 


Not only removes hair—. 
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but checks its future growth. f 

Rapid, simple to use, fragrant; safe and painless, 
it leaves the skin soft and smooth. / Guaranteed 
not to harm even the most delicate ‘skin. 

Women everywhere are discarding the old dan- 
gerous methods and are now using ZIP. Avoid 
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Send This Co 
TO-DAY 


Madame Berthe 
Dept. 9F, 562 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Please send me y 
your FREE 
Greatest Secret” telling of the —_ 


and Cleansing Cream, 
the growth of hair. 
Name 


ee eee 
Addres,__cisy & State 
—— a 






well rounded arm—free from all, 


¥ hair—is a necessity with the 
for short sleeves, 







































N Florient Talc, the comfort of a soothing 
' powder is combined with the luxury of a 
fashionable scent. This after-the-bath pow- 

' der keeps the skin dainty and fragrant. 


Florient Face Powder gives a finishing 
touch and adds the final breath of perfume. 
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